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V. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO:,^HE 
SIXTH EDITION, 


The aim of this book is to give, in brief 
of the most important principles of ethical doctrin^i^^^fe 
these can be understood without a knowledge of Met&piM' 

The work has been considerably altered since it wsfe ^ , 
published in 1883, and most of all in^ the present 
have endeavoured to profit by various criticisms tfieti ks 
been passed npon it, especially those that were made by I 
6 E. Moore and the late Dean Rashdall. Both these wri.' 
have taken a different view of the general function of a fei 
on Ethics from that which I, in common with a good im 
other ethical writers, have been led to adopt. They bs 
both maintained that the object of Ethics is to provide 
with a complete system of Casuistry; and in this they 
the support of Professor Laird and some others. I Ei 
referred to Casuistry at more than one point in the pies« 
edition; but it may be well to add a few words here. 

The object aimed at by Ca'Suistry appears to me to E< 
quite legitimate one; but, as both the writers to whem 
have specially referred admit, it is an object that oanacft 
adequately achieved at present. It is concerned 
nght course of action in particular circumstances of sp® 
difficulty. It seems to me clear that this can never be df 
vith any completeness, chiefly because it would involve 
knowledge of many other subjects as well as Ethics. 

Ethics, as I conceive it, is concerned with the general nat 
of human conduct and the general conditions that determ 
its rightness or wrongness. There have been different 'vit 
about this; and I believe it to be the business of Ethics 
find out the correct view. This is what I have sought to 

But to determine what it is right or wrong to do in partici 
circumstances would involve a detailed study of those circi. 
stances. It seems clear, for instance, that we owe sc 
obbgations to the lower animals; but the right treatment 
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dogs or liorses must be considerably different from the righi; 
treatment of tigerSj scorpions, or mosquitoes. Even in our 
relations with other htiman beings there are many difficult 
onestioas. We may ask, for instance, whether War or 
Divorce can ever be justified. Most people would probably 
agree that both are greatly to be regretted; but few would 
deny that there are circumstances in which a defensive war 
may be not only justified but commended, and in which a 
divorce appears to be the best way out of a difficult situation 
The general study of the organization of human societies may 
enable us to throw light on such problems. They are properly 
considered in treatises on social and political theory — I have 
myseh' ventured to say something about them in a book of that 
kind. The consideration of the proper treatment of wild 
animals and noxious insects belongs, I think, mainly to books 
on natural history. 

It might be possible, however, to write a general treatise on 
all the special problems that arise in the complicated circum 
stances of human life. One might inquire, for instance, what 
it would be right for a person to do if he were stranded on a 
desert island, or, as Boswell once suggested to Dr. Johnsen, 
if ne were shut up alone with a baby; but it does not appear 
to me that a general theory of Ethics can he expected to deal 
with such questions. It is concerned simply with the general 
grounds for the distinction between right and wrong; and this 
has not been found to be an altogether easy problem. 

It has seemed necessary, in dealing with this problem, to 
make some reference to questions that belong more properly 
to Psychology and Sociology, such as those connected with the 
doctrines of the behaviourists and the psycho-analysts. In 
dealing with these, I have endeavoured to consult the best 
authorities. 

In writing some of the earlier editions of this book I received 
many valuable suggestions from the late Mrs. GilliLand 
Husband, for which I stiU feel deeply grateful. I have also 
derived useful suggestions from Professor G. F. Stout, author 
of the well known and very admirable Manual of Psychology, 
and from Mr. H. E. Walsh." 


AprU 1929. 


J. S. M 
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MANUAL OF ETHICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE SCOPE OE ETHICS. 

1, Definition of Ethics. — Ethics may be defined as the 
study of what is right or good in Conduct. It is the general 
theory of Conduct and considers the actions of human beings 
with reference to their rightness or wrongness, their tendency 
to good or to evil. The name Ethics ’’ is derived from the 
Greek ra ■qOiKa.. This again comes from 'f)0os, meaning 
character ; and this is connected with <0os, custom or habit. 
Similarly, the term ” Moral Philosophy,” which means the 
same thing as Ethics, is derived from the Latin mores, meaning 
habits or customs. Ethics, then, we may say, discusses men’s 
habits and customs, or in other words their characters, the 
principles on which they habitually act, and considers what it 
is that constitutes the rightness or wrongness of those principle.^, 
the good or evil of those habits. These terms, however, 
“ Right ” and “ Good,” seem to require a little explanation. 

(1) RiGitT The term R-gbt ” in derwed frou' the Latin 
rectus mean ng siraighi or accordmff to rule T1 e Greek 

n- ^ TIP In t R 'n r-' ’ Li h n m ■nt nnenn llv 
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we mean primarily tliat it is according to rule. Eules, bow 
ever, have reference to some result to be achieved by them , 
and it is this fact that is indicated hy the second term 
“ Good.” 

(2) Good. — The term " Good ” is connected with the 
German gut, and contains the same root as the Greek dyaddg 
A thing is generally said to be good when it is valuable for some 
end. Thus, particalar kinds of medicine are said to be good 
for this or that complaint. Similarly, when we speak of 
conduct as good, vre. may mean that it is serviceable for the 
end or ideal that we have in view. It should be carefully 
observed, however, that the term “ good ” is also used (perhaps 
even, more frequently) to signify not something which is a 
means to m end, but something which is itself taken as an end 
Thus the sunvmutn bomm, or supreme good, means the supreme 
end at which we aim. 

Hence, when we say that the study of Ethics is concerned 
with the rightness or goodness of human conduct, we mean 
that it is concerned with the consideration of the serviceableness 
of our conduct for some end or ideal at which we aim, and 
with the rules or general principles by which our conduct, is 
to be directed in order that this end may be attained. But 
if we are to consider the serviceableness of our actions to an 
end, and the rules or conditions by which this end is to be 
attained, it is evident that we must have some understanding 
of the nature of the end itself. 

Now there are many ends to which our actions may be 
directed, e.g. the building of a house, the writing of a boob, 
the passing of an examination, and so on. But since Ethics 
IS the study oi Conduct as a whole, and not of any particular 
kinds of Conduct, it is not any of these special ends that it 
hets itself to consider, but the supreme or ultimate _._end to 
which our whole lives are directed. This end is commonly 
referred to as the Swnmum Bonum or Supreme Good. 

Now it is no doubt open to question at the outset, whether 
there can he said to be any one supreme end in human life 
Men aim at various objects. Some desire wealth ; others, 
mdependenee; others, power. Some are eager for fame, 
others, for knowledge ; others, for love ; and some again 
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fmd tteir Mghesi; good in loving and ser^Tug others.^ Some 
are fond of escitement ; others, of peace. Some *fill their 
lives with many-sided interests — art and science, and the 
development of social and political institutions ; otters are 
tempted to regard all these as vanity, and sometimes even, 
turning from them ail in disgust, to believe that the best 
thing of all would be to die and be at rest while others 
again fix their highest hopes on a life beyond death, to be 
perfected in a better world than this. 

But a little consideration serves to show that many of these 
ends cannot be regarded as ultimate. If, for instance, we 
were to question those who are seeking for wealth or inde- 
pendence or power, we should generally find that they would 
explain their desire for these objects by enumerating the 
advantages which the attainment of the desired objects would 
bring. The possibility cf such an explanation proves that 
these objects are not regarded as vltimais ends by those who 
pursue them, but are desired for the sake of something else 

Still, we hardly seem, to be justified in starting with the 
assumption that there is any one ultimate end in human life 
Th5 question whether any such end can be discovered is rather 
one that must be discussed in the course of our study. What 
it is necessary for us to assume is simply that there is some 
ideal in life, i.e. that there is some standard of judgment by 
reference to which we are able to say that one form of conduct 
IS better than another. What the nature of this ideal or 
standard is — whether it has reference to a single ultimate end, 
to a set of rules imposed, upon us by some authority, to an 
ideal type of human life which we are somehow enabled to 
form for ourselves, or in what other possible way it is deter- 
m Tried — we must endeavour to discover as we go on. In 

^ “ This is shown by the delight that mothers take in loving ; for 
some give their children to others to rear, and love them since they 
know them, hnt do not look for love in return, if it be impossible to 
have both, being content to see their children, doing well, and loving 
them, though they receive from them, in their ignorance, nothing of 
what is doe to a mother — Aristotle’s VIIT viii 3 

’ See, for B Sonnet LXVL Tntsd w th all 

those, for death I cry tc and cf Byron and t le modem 
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tke meantime it seems sufficient to define Ethics as the science 
or gener^ study of the ideal involved in human life.*- 

2, The Nature of Ethics— Ethics is a Normative Study. — The 
ract that Ethics is concerned with an end or ideal or standard 
erves at once to distingoish it from most of the special 
sciences. 

'dost sciences are concerned with certain uniformities of our 
experience — with the wars in which certain classes of objects 
(such as rocks or plants) are found to exist, or with the ways 
m which certain classes of events (such as the phenomena of 
'^cand or electricity) are found to occur. Such sciences have 
no direst reference to any end that is to be achieved or to 
anv ideal by reference to which the facts are judged. The 
knowledge which they communicate may, indeed, be useful 
for certain purposes. A knowledge about rooks is useful for 
those who wish to build houses or to sink mines. A knowledge 
about electricity is useful for those who wish to protect their 
buddings or to form telegraphic communications. But the 
truth of the sciences that deal with such subj ects as these is m 
no way afiected by the ends which they may thus be madS to 
subserve. Knowledge about the nebulas is as much a part of 
the science of astronomy as knowledge about the solar system, 
though the latter can be directly turned to account in the art 
of navigation, while the former has no direct practical utility 

The study of Ethics, then, is distinguished fiom the natural 
sciences, inasmuch as it has a dif&t reference to an end that 
men de-ske to attain, or a type to which they ""wish to 
approximate. 

It is not by any means the only scientific study, however, 
which has such a reference. There are at least two other 
suojects, commonly recognised as scientific, that are in a 
similar position — viz. Logic and ^Esthetics. These are 
eoncemed, respectively, with, the general conditions involved 
m the pursuit of Truth and in the creation and appreciation 

On the general nature of the science of Ethics the reader may 
consult SidgwicFs Hi-ifory of Eihics, chap, i. : Muirhead’s Elements 
of Eii-ics-, Book L; Moore’s Prineipia Ethica, chap, i.; and Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics, Book L, chap, i. 
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of Beauty, just as Ethics is coneemed ■with, what is ^ood and 
right in human p-urposes and actions. Such studies are 
sometimes said to be normative.^ They are concerned with 
standards of value, rather than ■with the simple apprehension 
and analysis of -what exists or occurs. The significance of this 
will become more apparent as we proceed. 

In the meantime, it may suULee to note that ■there appear to 
be three, supreme values m our human experience — Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness. They correspond , somewhat closely 
to the_ three main aspects of our conscious life — Knowing, 
Keeling and Acting. We learn by degrees to know what is 
true, to appreciate what is beautiful and to do what is right 
and Logic, Esthetics and Ethics deal, as thoroughly as they 
can, wi-th the general conditions that are involved in those 
three modes of experience, 

3. The Nature of Ethics — Ethics is not a Practical Science. — 
In view of the fact that Ethics is concerned with action, it 
has sometimes been characterised as a practical science ; but 
this is, on the wlioie, misleading. There are some scientific 
stuSies that may rightly be characterised as practicairsuch as 
medicine, engineering or architecture. Such studies are 
directed towards the realization of a definite result, Jhe 
study of moral culture might be classed with these ; but it 
would seem to be a part of the general study of Education 
Ethics, as a theoretical study, differs from this, just as Logic 
and iEsthetics do. Logic deals with the general conditions 
involved in the discovery and apprehension of Truth ; and 
.Esthetics deals with the general conditions involved in the 
production and appreciation of Beauty. In like manner, 

^ On the meaning of this term, reference may be made with advantage 
to the great work on Logic by Dr. W. E. Johnson, Part I, pp. sx,, xvi 
and 22.5-6. He notes that the distinction between normative studies 
and other tj’pes of study is not One that can be quite sharply di-awn , 
and. it must be recognised that some of the best knomi writers on Ethics 
have not had it detirdtely in mind. This will become apparent as we 
proceed. It must be confessed that the term ‘ normative ’ is not 
an altogether happy one. In some I'espects ‘ axiological ■ (concerned 
■with values) might be better. But it has the disadvantage of committing 
us rather too detiiutely at the outset to a particular theory of the standard 
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EtMos (^eals intli tie general eonditiona involved in the 
rightness or goodness of Conduct. 

In all these cases it is tnie that reflection on the principles 
involved may be expected to help us in the application of 
them. One who has studied Logic may be expected to thinh 
more accurately than he otherwise would. One who has 
studied .^Isthetics may be expected to have a finer apprecia- 
tion of beauty in nature and art than he would otherwise 
possess and to be more careful in artistic production. So 
also one -who studies Ethics ought to have a finer moral 
discernment and a mc<re zealous and diBcrimmating pursmt 
of what is right and good than he would otherwise have had 

But this is not necessarily the case ; uor is it the primary 
object of such studies. The most distinguished logicians are 
not necessarily the best thinkers and discoverers. Interest m 
and familiarity with particular subjects are generally of more 
importance. Similarly, the greatest poets and painters or the 
most appreciative lovers of nature are not always students of 
aesthetic principles. And, just in the same way, it is not by 
the study of Ethics that men and women become heroes or 
saints. 

Xo doubt, somewhat similar remarks might be made about 
studies that may be properly described as practical, such as 
engineering, medicine or the arts of warfare. Even in such 
departments the experienced practitioner may be more useful 
than the profound student. But, in general, it is the direct 
ooject of such studies to qualify people for the performance 
of particular modes of action whereas it is, on the whole, 
not true that it is the object of .Esthetics to qualify students 
to be artists or of Ethics to qualify them to be saints. The 
student of Ethics is hkely to learn more from the saint or hero 
than the latter will learn from him. 

The object of those studies that are described as normative 
js to supply a knowledge of guiding principles rather than to 
explain how they are to be applied ; and this is perhaps even 
truer of Ethics than it is of Logic ox .Esthetics, since action 
covers a larger part of human life than thought or the apprecia- 
tion of beauty and is to a greater extent learned by practice 
rather than by systematic reflection. 
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4. The Nature of Ethics — ^Ethics is not the Art of Conduct* — 
It IS now generally recognised that Truth, Beauty, fcd Good 
ness are rdtimate ends for human beings. It appears to be 
absurd to ash wby we should want to know, to apprehend 
what is beautiful or to do what is right ; but it is not imme 
diately apparent what the exact nature of these great ends is, 
or what are the conditions that have to be observed for the 
attaimnent of them. 

The application of these conditions may be, said to be an 
art ; and in that sense we may say that there is an art of think 
mg and an art of conduct, just as there are arts of painting, 
music and poetry by which beautiful objects are created , 
but Logic is not properly to be called the art of thinking, 
nor is Esthetics to be identified with any of the particular 
arts by which beautiful objects are called into being. 

In the same way, it does not appear to be right to describe 
Ethics as the art of conduct. It is, on the whole, even some, 
what misleading to describe it as a science, though this lo 
perhaps little more than a verbal question. In studying a 
science we are seeking to acquire knowledge about some 
paTrticular mode of existence. In studying an art we are 
acquiring the power of dealing with some particular class of 
objects. In those studies that are called normative we aie 
rather seeking, for. insight into the nature of those supreme 
values — Truth, Beauty and Goodness — to which particular 
modes of knowledge, appreciation and action are subsidiary 

It has now become customary to regard sucb studies as 
belonging to tbe province of philosophy, rather than as being 
either sciences or arte. It has even been urged that the study 
of the supreme values is the one object of philosophical studies, 
winch aim, as the name implies, at the acquisition of wisdom 
rather than particular modes of knowledge. ^ It has to be 
recognised, however, that this distinction has not always been 
present to the minds of those who have written about Ethics 
and, in dealing with the subject in a general textbook, it is 
necessary to take some account of its treatment by writers 

1 This was well brought out by Bosanquet. See the collection of 
Essays in the volume called Science and. Philosophy, I. 
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who have not had this distinction in their minds. The 
historr Si Ethic.? is a history of piews that are more or lees 
erroneous; but the errors cannot be treated as due merely 
to human ■oerversitv. Thev are due rather to certain diffi- 
culties that are inherent in the nature of the .subject ; and it 
seems well to indicate at the outset the general nature of these 
difficulties. 

5. Is there any Art of Conduct? — We have been noticing 
that it appears to be erroneous to speak of Ethics as prordding 
us with an art of conduct. Yet we have been noticing also 
that Ethics is akin to Lbgic and jEsthetics. Now, .jEsthetics 
IS concerned with the Eice Arts ; and Logic may not unfairly 
be said to supply the foundstions for the art of thinkiag 
Hence it seems not iiDnatural to regard Ethics as providing 
us at least with the guiding principles for an Art of 
Conduct. 

The chief reason against such a characterisation of it is that 
the essence of conduct lies in an attitude of Will, not in the 
possession of a particular kind of still. The good painter is 
one who can paint beautifully ; and a similar remark applies, 
on the whole, to the good thinker. But a good man is not one 
who cttii, but one who doe?, actrighth'. Of couKe, soraetimes 
the right action may be to refrain from any overt activity 
‘ They also serve who only stand and wait ” ; but to stand 
and wait is a form of conduct. Conduct is not a capacity, 
but a habit. In Aristotle’s phrase, it is a “ Habit of Choice ” 
{efjs ~poa.ipeTiK->j). Whether we choose to act or to refrain 
from acting, we are in either case making a choice. We are 
deciding to do or not to do. The question hero is not with 
regard to correctness, as in Logic, aor with regard to beauty, 
as in Aesthetics, but with regard to rightness of purpose. 
Tile study of Ethics has a direct reference to action, in a sense 
in which these other cognate studies have not. It may be 
well at tins point to emphasise this distinction. It may be 
conveniently summed up in the followiag way. 

Q) J'Jriwe erists ani?/ in activiti). — A good painter is one 
WQo can paint beautifully : a good man is not one who can, 
bur one who dees, act rightly. The good painter ia good when 
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he is asleep or on a j oniney, or ivlien, for any other reason, he 
IS not employed m Ms art.’- The good man is not when 
asleep or on a j ourney, unless -when it is good to sleep or to 
go on a jonmey. Goodn ess is not a capacity or potentialit y, 
V mt, an activity ; in Aristotelian lan^age, it is not a finva/iw, 
but an iv€pj€ta. 

This is a simple point, and yet it is a point that presented 
great difficulty to ancient philosophers. By nothing perhaps 
were they so much misled as by the analogy of virtue to the 
arts.® Thus in Plato’s Republic, Socrates is represented as 
arguing that if justice consists in keej)mg property safe, the 
just man must be a hind of thief ; for the same kind of skill 
which enables a man to defend property, will also enable him 
to steal it.^ The answer to this is, that justice is not a kind 
of skill, but a kind of activity. The just man is not merely 
one who can, but one who does, keep property safe. Now 
though the capacity of preserving property may be identical, 
■mth the capaciti! of appropriating it, the act of preserving is 
certainly very different from the act of appropriating. 

The man who knows precisely what the truth about anv 
mahter is, -ffould undoubtedly, as a general rule, be the most 
competent person to invent lies with respect to the same matter 
Yet the truth-speaker and the liar are very different persons , 
because they are not merely men who possess particular kinds 
of capacity, but men who act in particular ways. Often, 
indeed, the most atrocious liars have no special faculty for 

^ Cf. Ariatotle’s Ethics, I. viii. 0. Of course, ve judge the goodness 
of a painter by the work that he does : b'jt the point ia that he mav 
tease to act without ceasing to be a akiiled artist. A good painter 
may decide to pamt no more ; but a good man cannot decide to re 
tire’ from the life of virtuous activity, or even to take a rest from it 
There are no holidays from virtue, Charles Lamb, indeed, has 
sugge.sted that a leading element in the enjoj-ment of certain forms 
of Comedy consists in the fact that they free -a-; from the burden of OUr 
habitual moral consciousness. This ma5' be true ; but if any one were 
to seek for a holiday by actually practising the modes of life depicted 
m these Comedies, he would, so far, have ceased to he virtuous. 

* This does not apply to Aristotle. See the passage referred to in 
the preceding note. 

® Of course, Plato intended this for a joke ; but the fallacy in it le 
perhaps not fully brought out. 
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the ait. And so also it is with other vices. “ The Defil,” 
1 + is said^ “is an As3.“ 

(2) The Essertce, of Virtue lies in the Will. — The man who 
IS a himgler in any of the particular arts may be a very worthy 
and well-meaning person ; but the best intentions in the world 
will not make him a good artist. In the case of virtuous 
actiouj on the other hand, as Kant says,’- “ a good will is good 
not because of what it performs or eS'eets, not by its aptness 
tor the attainment of some proposed end, hut simply by virtue 
of the volition,” “ Even if it should happen that, owing to 
a special disfavour of fortune, or the niggardly provision of a 
step-motherly nature, this will should wholly lack power to 
accomplish its purpose, if with its greatest efforts it should yet 
achieve nothing, and there should remain only the good will 
(not, to be sure, a mere wish, but the suimnoning of all means 
m our power), then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its own 
light, as a thing which has its whole value in itself.” In like 
manner, Aristotle says® of a good man living in circumstances 
in which he cannot find scope for his highest virtues, SioiAa/iTet 

icaXoV) " his nobhity shines through.” 

It is true that even in the fine arts purpose counts for some- 
thing ; and a stammering utterance may be not without a 
grace of its own.® In conduct also, if a man blunders entirely, 
we geuerahy assume that there was some flaw in his purpose — 
that he did not reflect stifficiently, or did not will the good 
with sufficient intensity. Still, the distinction remains, that 
m art the ultimate appeal is to the work achieved, whereas m 
morals, the ultimate appeal is to the inner aim. Or rather, 

‘ of Jfoi-als, I. “ Ethics, I. x. 12. 

® Of. Browning’s A ndraa del Sarfo : — 

“ That arm is wrongly put — and there again — 

A fault to pardon in the drawing’s lines, 

Its body, so to speak ; its soul is right, 

He niaana -right— that, a child may understand.” 

But here Art is heiag juo^ed almost from an ethical, rather than 
from a purely asthetical point of view. “ He jneans right,” le not an 
ffisthetieai ja^ment (ihoagh, of coarse, the distiaotioa bet-ween 
‘ body ’ and ‘ so-ai ’ — i. e. technique and expression — does helona to 
Bsthetics). 
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in morals the achisYement cannot be distinguished from the 
inner activity by which it is brought about. ^ * 

6. Is there any Science of Conduct? — The fact that it 
somewhat questionable to speak of an. Art of Conduct suggeals 
a doubt whether it is even quite proper to speak of a Scicmc 
of Conduct. We generally understand by a science the study 
of some hmited portion of our experience. Now in dealing 
with morals we are concerned rather with the whole of om 
experience from one particular point of view, viz., from the 
point of view of activity — i.e. from the point of view of the 
pursuit of ends or ideals. Matthew Arnold has said that 
' Conduct is three-fourths of bfe ; ” but of course, from the 
point of view of purposive activity, conduct is the whole of 
hfe. It is common to distinguish the pursuit of truth (science) 
and the pursuit of beauty (&ie art) from the moral life in the 
narrower sense ; but when truth and beauty are regariicd 
ends to be attained, the pursuit of them is a kind of conduot , 
and the consideration of these ends, as of all others, fulls withm 
the scope of the science of morals. 

In a sense, therefore, Tslthic.s is not a science n,t all, it by u 
science we understand the study of some hmited department ol 
human experience. It is rather a part of philosopliy, i.c a 
part of the study of experience as a whole. It is, in dec d 
only a part of philosophy ; because it coiisiclcj's the expcrimuc 
of hfe only from the point of view of will or activity. If 
does not, except indirectly, consider man as knowimj oi 
erijo'i/ing, but^ as doing, i.e. pursuing an cud, Bui; it 
considers rqan’s w/wfe activity, the entire nature of the good 
which he seeks, and the whole signiiicance of his activitv m 
seeking it. 

For this reason, as we have already noted, some w,ri(<rs 
prefer to describe the subject as Moral Blulosophy or If tbit h 1 
Philosophy, rather than as the Science of Etiiies. F,.)!- it 
the business of Philosophy, rather than of Scieuc(>,, to dtn) 
with experience as a whole. Similarly, Xmgic and /'Ksthctic s 
the two sciences which most closely resemble Etliics, am 

^ This point is more fully brought out in Book I., chap. vi. 
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rat^her pijiiosopliica] tian scientific. But the term Science 
may he ^asefi in a wide sense to include the pMIosophical 
studies as well as those that are called scientific in the narrower 
sense. In the next chapter we must endeavour to explain 
more definitely the place of Ethics among the other departments 
of bncwledge. 

7- Sumjnary.—The statements in this cha.pter are intended 
to give a general indication of the nature of ethical study 
The student ought to he warned, however, that different 
writers regard the subject in different ways. Some regard it 
as having a directly practical aim, while others endeavour to 
treat it Rs a purely theoretical science, in the same sense in 
which chemistry or astronomy is purely theoretical. I have 
adopted a middle course, by describing it as normative. But 
the full significance of this difference, as well as the grounds 
for adopting one or other of these views, can hardly become 
apparent to the student until he has learned to appreciate the 
distinction between the leading theories of the moral standard 

In fact, in studying Ethics, as in studying most other 
subjects of any complexity, it should always be borne in mmd 
that the definition of the subject and the understanding of its 
scope and method come rather at the end than at the begin- 
ning. With these cautions, however, the student may perhaps 
find the reraarts made in this chapter of some service as an 
introdaction to the study. It is hoped that their significance 
will become clearer as we proceed. 

The main points to which attention has been directed may 
be briefly summarised as follows 

(1) Ethics is the theoretical study which deals with, the 
Ideal, or with the Standard of Rightness and Wrongness, 
Good and Evil, involved in conduct. 

(2) This study is normative, not one of the ordinary positive 
sciences, 

(-3) It is, however, not properly to be described as a practical 
scienc-e, though it has a close bearing upon practical life, 

(IJ Still less is it to be described as an art. 

(a) It is hardly correct to speaB of an art of conduct at all. 

(6} Some objection may also be taken even to the term 
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science of condnct, since the study of the ideal in conduct is 
rather philosophical than, scientific.’- * 


^ In the very important book by Prof. A. E. Taylor on The. Problem 
of Conduct, it is contended that ire oaght not to regard Ethics as a 
philosophical science. A someirbat similar view is taken by G. Simmel 
{Ehdeituvg in die Moralwissenschaft) and by some other recent writers. 
But the general result of this contention Ls to lead to the view that Ethics 
is not a science at all. These writers have, however, done valuable 
service by calling attention to the more purely phenomenologioa! aspects 
of ethical study. But I regard these aspects as belonging more properly 
to the study of Sociology than to that of Ethics in the stricter sense. 
An interesting but somewhat peculiar view of the nature and scope 
of ethical study will be found in B. Croce’s Philosophy of the Practical. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO OTHER STUDIES 

1. General Statement.’ — From wkat Las already been stated, 
it appears that Ethics is to be regarded as belonging to the 
groep of studies that are called philosophical. Now the 
Question as to the general nature and divisions of philosophic 
study is to some extent controversial ; and of course it is 
be-^'ond our present scope to enter on any discussion of this 
question ; but perhaps the student may find the following 
statements helpful and not very misleading. He may correct 
them for himself, if necessary, as he advances in the study of 
philosophy. ' 

Philosophy is the study of the nature of experienc e ,aa-a 
whole . The particular sciences investigate part.icular portions 
^ the content of our experience ; but philosophy seeks to 
understand the whole in the light of its central principles 
In order to do thk, it endeavours to analyze the various 
elements that enter into the constitution of the world as we 
know it. This part of the investigation is perhaps that which 
is most properly described as Epistemology. 

Next we may go on to trace the genesis of the various 
elements that constitute our experience — to examine, that is 
to say, the process by which experience grows up in the 
consciousness of individuals and races. This is the task of 
Fsyekohgg. 

Now, when we thus examine our experience and trace 
its growth, it is found that the content winch is thus brought 
to light consists partly of facts presented in various ways 
before our consciousness and partly of ideals. The study of 
the particular facts that come before our consciousness has to 
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5e kanded over to tlie particular sciences ; or, in so far as 
philosophy is able to deal with, them, they form the? content 
of what is called the Philosophy of Nature. 

The ideals, again, which emei^e in our experienoe, are found 
to be three in number, corresponding, it would seem, 1:o the 
Knowing, the Teehiig, and the WilUng sides of our conscious 
nature. They are the ideals of Truth, Beauty, a,nd Goodness 
The study of these ideals forms the subject-matter of the throe 
philosophical sciences of Logic, Msihetics, and Ethics. 

Finally, the question arises with respect to the kind and 
degree of reality possessed by these various elements in our 
experience. This inquiry is that which is properly known as 
Ontology. 

The first and the last of these departments of study— 
Epistemology and Ontology— -tend to coalesce ; and the two 
together constitute what is commonly known as Metaphysics, 
which thus forms the Alpha and the Omega ol the philosopluoal 
sciences. 

From this it will he seen that Ethics stands, aki.ng with 
Logic and ..Esthetics, midway between Psychology and 
Metaphysics ; and, in fact, whatever may be thought”of the 
foregoing method of stating the relationship, it is generally 
recognized that there is a very close connection hetwoeu 
Ethics and each of these two other philosophical stadies. 

Further consideration, however, reveals a variety of other 
subjects to which Ethics is closely related. On sonic it is 
denendent for materials, to others it supplies asaistfuicic It 
may be well to try to bring out a little more in detail aorao of 
these relationships, though of course it is only possible to 
indicate them here very briefly. 


2. Phj^ical Science and Ethics.-The relation of Physical 
tecience to Ethics is but sHght. It has sometimes been 
supposed that the question of physical causation has an 
important bearing on Ethics. It has been thought that 
morality postulates the freedom of the will, and that there is 
a certain con^et between this postulate and the theory of the 
umveraal apphcabihty of the law of cause and eSect. This 
pomt will be referred to in a subsequent chapter. In the 
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meantime it must suffice to say ttat t]ie supposition of such 
a conflict appears to rest upon a misconception. 

Of course, Ethics is indirectly related to Physical Science, 
ma=iinuch as a knowledge of physical laws enables us to predict, 
more accurately and certainly than we should otherwise be 
able to do, what the effect of varioms kinds of conduct will be 
But this knowledge afecte only the details of conduct, not the 
general principles by which our conduct is guided. A wise 
man in modern times will be less afraid of the sea and of the 
s^ars, and more afraid of foul air and impure water, than a man 
of similar wisdom in ancient times ; but the general con 
sideration of the question, what kinds of things we ought to 
fear, and what kinds we ought not to fear, need not be affected 
bv this difference in detail, which is due to the advance of 
knowledge. Physical Science, in short, is chiefly useful to 
Ethics in the way of helping us to understand the environment 
withia which the moral life is passed, rather than the nature 
of the moral life itself. 

3 Biology and Ethics. — ^The relation of Biology to Ethics 
iS much closer than that of Physios or Chemistry, but is 
essentially of the same indirect character. Many of the most 
sacred of human obligations rest on physiological considera- 
tions ; but the general principles on which these obligations 
rest can be discussed without any direct reference to physio 
logical details, and would not, in their general principles, be 
affected by any new physiological discoveries. 

Some recent writers, under the influence of the theory of 
evolution.^ have represented the connection of Biology with 
EtMcs as being of a much more fundamental character than 
that which has now been indicated. It has been thought 
that the criterion of good, or bad conduct is to be found in its 
tendency to promote the development of Ufe or the reverse , 
and that, consequently, we may speak of good or bad conduct 
m the lowest forms of life in quite the same sense as in man 
This is a view to which some reference will have to be made at 
a later stage. 


* See especially Spencer’s Principles of Ethics. 
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• In the meantime it seems sufficient to say that conduct in 
the sense in li^^hioh the term is used in Ethics, has iiocneanmg 
except with reference to a being who has a rational will 
and that, in the case of snch a being, the development of hie 
IS but a subordinate part of the end. Cou.sequently, Biologv 
does not appear to have any direct bearing upon Ethics ^ 
The study of animal life, however, does throw a good deal of 
light on the development; of the moral consciousness ; hut 
it does this only in so far as animal life is studied from 
the psychological, not from the purely biological, point of 
view. 

4 . Psychology and Ethics. — ^The relation of Psychology to 
Ethics is much closer and more important. At the same time, 
the dependence of the one upon the other ought not to be 
exaggerated. As Logie deals with the correctness of thought, 
so Ethics deals with the correctne.ss of conduct. Neither of 
them is directly concerned with the processes by which we 
come to tMak or to act correctly. Still, the processes of 
feeling, desiring, and willing cannot be ignored by the student 
of Ethics ; any more than the processes of generalizmg, 
judging, and reasoning can be ignored by the student of 
Logic ; and the consideration of all these falls within the 
province of the psychologist. Psychology, in fact, as I have 
already tried to indicate, leads up to Ethics, as it leads up to 
Logic and jEsthetics. 

In this connection, however, there is another important 
point to he noticed, to which reference has not yet been made 
Human conduct, as we shall nnd more and more, has a social 
reference. Most of our actions derive their moral significance 
very largely from our relations to our felLow-men. Now 
Psychology, as commonly studied, has but little bearing on 
this. Psychology, as a rule, deals mainly with the growth of 
the individnal consciousness, and only refers indirectly to the 

1 It is only in so far aa we attribute some form of seif-conscionsness 
to the lower animals that we are entitled to speak of “sub-human” 
Ethics. Cf. lluirhead’s Elemenia of Ethics, p. 23t, note, and see below. 
Book I., chap, iii, § 3. 

BTH. 
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facts of social Telationsihip.^ It is possible, however, to stndt 
the proeess of mental development from a more social point 
of view. The study of language, for instance, the study of the 
customs of savage peoples, the study cf the growth of institu- 
tions, etc., throw light upon the gradual development of the 
human mind in relation to its social environment. The term 
Sreiology has been used to denote, in a comprehensive way, 
the study of such social phenomena ; and, from the point of 
■new of Ethics, this study of the facts of mind in relation to 
society has a more direct interest than purely individual 
Psvcholoay. 

5. Logic, ..ffisthetics, and Ethics. — These three studies, as 
I have -already pointed out, are essentially cognate. Tbev 
are ail normative, not positive : they are concerned, that is to 
say, not with the investigation of facts and relations between 
tacts, hut with the discussion of standards. Logic studies 
the standard of Truth. It is eo-ncetned ndth the 
of various processes of thought, .iEstbetics and Ethics, again, 
may be said to be concerned with value or worth. iEsthetics 
considers the standard of Beauty, or as we may perhaps-sa-v , 
worth for feeling. Ethics considers the standard of goodness. 
i e., value or worth from the point of view of action — -valoiif, 
as we might put it. Validity, Value, Valour, might almost 
be said to be the subjects of the three sciences ; but this of 
course is something of a play on ■words.* At any rats they 
are very closely related to one another. Ethics might almost 
he described as the Logic of eo'n.duct — f.e. it considers the 
conditions of the consistency of conduct vuth the ideaP 

■ This is CL-ifrins to he true. Some recer.t vriters, notably Professor 
\LeDou'iiiU, kavc dealt estensivelv -n-itii Socifsl Psychology. 

“ This way of regardins the rewtiona between val'ue and other closeH 
related conceptions is taken from Raskin’s book Unto This Last. He 
connect."; the terms ■ validity,’ ‘ value ’ and ' valour ’ with the idea of 
aniiliiig. Farther reference to this wiil be made in a subsequent chapter 

^ As we have had frequent occasion to use this term Ideal, and shall 
have to are it frequently in the sequel, it may be well to enter a caut’on 
at this point against a misconception t* -which it is liable. An Ideal 
means a tjiie, modei, or standard: and tiiafc -wliicia is ideal is tha-f. 
which j.= iiox-mal, that -which conforms to its type or standard. The 
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’nvolved in it, ;;u=t as Lo^ia considers tlie con-ditioijs of the 
ruH^isTency uf thougir vrith the standards that it iia.piies 
Again, the study of the Good is also closely related to the 
"tady of the Beautiful. Indeed, so close is the eonueotion 
tertreen the two conception.^ that the Greeks used the same 
C’-rn, tI KCiAor, indifferently to expre.ss beauty and moral 
n ddiity. The phrase " beauty of holiness ’’ also oocurs m 
Hebrew literature ; and in modern times we sometimes meet 
w tli tuch e.xpressLor.s as “ beautiful soul,” a beautiful life,” 
n i the like — though these expressions generally refer rather 
to religious piety than to purely moral excellence, and even 
m that reference strike us perhaps as savouring a little of cant 
I have already indicated that the Greek philosophers got 
jito some trouble through their failure to distinguish clearly 
Oetwevn moral conduct and art ; and the sharper separation 

ac liative “ ideal.” however, corresponds to the two nouns “ Idea ” 
and Ideal," and there is a certain .ambiguitv in its use. As cone 
^ponding to ” idea ” { in the sense made current in English by Locke, 
^rkeley .and Hunie) it is apt to be understood as referring to that which 
IS merely fancied, as distinguished from that which exists in fact. (The 
inore»eori'eet philosophical use, in this sease, is seen in such phrases as 
‘ ideal content,” " ideni construccioa" ” ideal synthesis,” and the like ) 
Thus, when Byron speaks of ideal woe ” he means imaginary woe, 
w 3e of which the ground is purely fanciful. And indeed this meaning 
ehngs even to the noun Ideal,” and to ” ideal ” as an adjective corre- 
sponding to that noun. An artist’.s Ideal is apt to be understood as 
meaning a type of beauty which i.s p.owhere to be found existing. The 
ideal, in foot, comes to be under.'tood in the sense of a poetic vision, 
” The light that never was on sea or land. 

The eonsecration and the poet's dream.” 

In this sense also an Ideal state, like Plato’s Republic, is contrasted 
with actually existing conditions. Now this use of the word is apt 
to Sa very misleading in Ethics. In order to avoid such confusion 
it IS well for the student to tliink of the moral Ideal, not in relation 
tc Ideal States or the artist’s Ideal, but i-ather in relation to the logical 
Ideal. The Ideal of correct thinking is not something jn, the air, but 
IS something that is realized every time we think at all ; for to think 
wrongly is to a oertain extent not to think. Similarly the moral ideal 
mav be s.aid to be realized every time we truly act. It is important that 
nould get rid of the habit of thinking of the Ideal as something too 
gooa to be true,” and leam to think of it rather as the determining 
principle in reality. (See Hegel's iojic. Wallace’s Translation, p. 11 ) 
The point of this may become more apparent in the sequel. 



2u EELATIOJ: TO OTHER STUDIES. 

HI modem times between the two conceptions marks an 
akYancein scientific clearness. WTien the moral life is regarded 
as beautiful, it is looked at from a somewhat external point 
of view, as if it were a result rather than an act of will ; and 
u was no doubt partly because the Greeks had not fully 
reached the inner point of view (for which we are largely 
indebted to Christianity) that they were tempted to regaid 
the moral life as if it were simply an artistic product. When 
we regard morality as involving a struggle of the will, it can 
scarcely impress ns as beautiful. 

In the religious sense also, when we speak of the beauty of 
holiness, beautiful souls, and beautiful lives, we are generally 
thinking of the persons referred to as if they “ fionrished ” 
rather than lived, as if they were passive products rather 
than active producers. Still, it cannot be denied that the 
coBTempIation of a life of eminent virtue yields us a certain 
sesthetic satisfaction ; and from certain points of view it is 
tempting, even for a modern writer, to regard virtue as a kind 
of beauty. The consideration of the relation between the 
Good and the Beautiful is, however, too difficult a subject 
to be taken up at this point : and we must, at any 'rate, 
reserve the discussion of it for the present.^ 

6. Metaphysics and Ethics. — The consideration of validity 
and value leads inevitably to the problem of reality. In the 
case of thought we may be satisfied for a time with the mere 
consideration of its formal self-consistency. But this is soon 
found to be unsatisfactor)- ; and we pass on, as in what is 
called Inductive Logic, to the question of the conditions of the 
consistency of thought with the facts of nature. This agam 
leads us on to the discussion of the ultimate nature of reahty 
Similarly, in dealing with the Beautiful, we may at first be 
content to regard it as the pleasant ; but we are soon led to 
inquire how far the pleasantness of objects is illusory and how 
far it rests upon their essential nature. Thus in both these 
cases we are led on into metaphysical inquiries. 

^ There are some interesting remarks about this in a note to the 2nd 
edition of Bradley's Ethical Stiidies, pp. 24t-S. Beference may also be 
made, with advantage, to Bosanqu^’s book Some, Suggestions in Efhics 
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&0 it is in tiie case of Ethics. ^Tien we ask what constitutes 
the value or active worth of human life we are soon ted into 
the question of the essential nature of human personaliti 
and its place in the universe of actual esistence. It is possible, 
no doubt, to proceed a certain length in Logic, ..Esthetics, and 
Ethics without insisting upon an answer to the ultimate 
problems of ontology ; but they all lead us on inevitably into 
these problems. 

7. Ethics and Political Philosophy. — So far we have been 
referring to the sciences upon which Ethics may be said to 
rest. We have now to notice departments of stud 5 ’' which 
rest upon Ethics. 

These may all be brought under the general heading of 
pohtical or social Philosophy. As I have already remarked, 
the study of conduct leads us inevitably into the study of 
social life. An entirely solitary human being is inconceivable 
A man is always a member of some kind of community, 'is 
^.ristotle said, he i.s a political animal {-akiriKov 
Hence the science of Ethics is very closely related to that of 
Politics. We cannot well consider the virtues of the individual 
without considering also the society to which he is related 
and the ways in which it may help or hinder tho development 
of his life. The ideal also which we lay down for the individual 
will necessarily suggest an ideal arrangement of society, 
which will be best fitted to enable the individual to realize 
has highest aims. Eor this reason, Aristotle even went so 
fa’ as to say that Ethics is essentially a part of Politics. 

If we accept this statement, however, we must employ the 
term Politics in a very wide sense. In this wide sense it is 
peihaps better to use the term Social Philosophy. But 
even in the narrower sense of the term, it is evident that the 
relation of Ethics to Politics must be a very intimate one ^ 

8. Ethics and Economics. — Among the departments of 
Political Philosophy to which Ethics is thus closely related 
there is one to which great importance has been attached in 

^ Of. Muirhead’s Ehiaents of Ethics, pp. and see below. Book III , 

chaps, i. aad ii. 
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receat times — the science of Political Economy. Economics, 
hke Ethics, is concerned irith goods, i.e. Tfith things having 
value with reference to certain human ends. But while the 
good with which Ethics deals are those acts which are the 
conditions of the attainment of the highest end of life, economic 
goods are merely those objects w'hich are the means of satisfy- 
ing any human want. It follows that if we are really to 
understand the worth of economic goods, we must consider 
them in close relation to the ethical good. Food, for instance, 
clothing, house room, and the like, are economic goods ; and 
they serve a variety of purposes — the support of life, the 
development of life, the prolongation of life, the promotion of 
enjoyment, the attainment of independence, the furtherance 
ot peace, decency, and secuiitj", and so on. And the worth 
of the goods will depend on the importance of these ends 
Now the importance of these ends can he ascertained only bj 
observing their relation to the supreme end of our lives 
Hence a certain knowledge of Ethics is presupposed in the 
intelligent study of Economics. 

This truth has frequently been overlooked. The stuc^ of 
Economics has too often been conducted in such a way as to 
<!iiggest that Wealth is an end in itself ; and this has had the 
piactieal result of retarding social reforms, and encouraging 
tnose who are already too much prepared to pursue riches at 
anv price. For this reason some of the leading writers on 
Political Economy have been severely criticised by Carlyle 
and Enakin and other moralists ; and it is now generally 
recognized that the two sciences of Ethics and Economies 
must be brought into closer relationship to one another, at 
least if Economics is to he treated as, in any degree, normative 
and practical.' 

Ou this subjeel, cf. Kej-nes's Scope and Mstliod of Political EcoTiomy, 
ehap. li. For a more estreree view, see Devas’s Pohiical Economy, 
Book It., chap. v. Cf. International Journal of Ethics, Vol. III., !No 3, 
and Veil. VII., No. 3. Recent writers on Economics — notably Professor 
p]pOQ — have tended to trtat Economica as being concerned with Welfare 
■■ather than with Wealth. But it is, on the whole, true that even the 
earlier writers, such as Adam Smith and J. S. MiB, were well aware 
that the ultimate value of Wealth depends on the extent to which it 
promotes Welfare. 
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9. Ethics and Paedologies. — Ethics ought also to throw an 
important light on the science of Education. The reader has 
probably already disGoveied, from his previous course of 
philosophic study, that the science of psychology has a good 
deal to say that bears on Education. Psychology, however, 
is chiefly concerned with the various capacities of the human 
mind and the method of their development. The lisiht whicn. 
it throws on mental Education is sLuiilar to that which is 
thrown by physiology on physical Education. The question 
as to what qualities it is most desirable to evoke and strengthen 
must obviously depend on onr view of the qualities which the 
good citizen ought to posses-s, and generally on our view of the 
nature of the ethical end. 

10. Concluding Eemark. — These notes on the relationship 
between Ethics and other studies are necessarily somewhat 
fragmentary, and perhaps the student may not had them very 
enlightening, especially at the beginning of his course. They 
may serve, however, to indicate the wider bearings of the study 
and to prepare the way for the consideration of the divisions 
into which the study of it naturally falls. Possibly also if 
the student will return upon this chapter, after having gone 
through the body of the treatise, he may then be better able 
to appreciate the points to which reference has here been made 


CHAPTER III. 

THE DlVISIOiTS OE THE SUBJECT. 

1. General Eemarks. — If we adhered quite rigidly to tEe 
view of Ethics put forward in the first chapter, it would hardly 
be necessary to introduce any divisions in the treatment of it 
It would all be concerned with the definition of the moral ideal, 
the analysis of what is involved in it, and the consideration 
of its validity ; and this would practically be but a single 
inquiry. But it is hardly possible to limit the subject in this 
r'Sid way. There are a number of considerations which, on 
a strict view, might he held not properly to belong to Ethics, 
hut which are so essential to the rmderstanding of it that it is 
hardly possible to omit them from any book dealing com- 
prehensively with the subject. The nature of these outlying 
considerations has been partly indicated in the foregoing 
chapter ; but we have now to notice more precisely the way 
m which they tend to break up the study of Ethics into 
different departments. 

In the first place, it is necessary to give some attention to 
the psychological aspects of the subject. The consideration 
of the nature of Eeeling, Desire, Will, of the meaning and 
place of Motives and Intentions in the individual conscious 
ness, of the origin and nature of Conscience, of the elements 
contained in the moral judgment, and other problems of a 
similar character, is an almost indispensable preliminary to 
the study of the moral ideal. Again, the treatment of these 
poTchologicai questions naturally leads us on to the more 
sociological aspects of the subject, i.e. to the study of the way 
m which the moral consciousness grows up in mankind m 
relation to the general development of civilization in its 
various aspects. 

These geiietical inquiries lead us on to the consideration 
of the nature and significance of the moral ideal. But even 
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the treatment of this is necessarily to some extent historical 
It IS hardly possible, at the present stage of the development 
of ethical study, to lay down the one view that is to be accepted 
as correct, without reference to the various more or less m- 
correct opinions that have been cuiTent in the course of ethical 
speculation. Ha-ving considered these and formed our view 
as to the general nature of the doctrine that is to be taken as 
true, we are then able, finally, to consider the application of 
this doctrine to the treatment of the concrete facts of the moral 
life. 

In this way there are at least four main divisions of the 
study ; — (1) The Psychology of the Moral Consciousness 
(2) The Sociology of the Moral Life, (3) The Theories of the 
Moral Standard, (4) The Application of th ■ Standard to the 
treatment of the Moral Life. A part dealing with the Meta- 
physics of Ethics might also be added ; but this could hardly 
he separated from the discussion of the Theories of the Moral 
Standard, which, as we shall see, inevitably leads us into 
metaphysical considerations. 

A few remarks may now be made on each of these divisions 
of tfie subject ; and it may be well also to refer briefly to 
Biology. 

2. The Biological Aspect of Ethics. — It is possible to apply 
moral, or at least quasi-moral, distinctions to the lower 
arumals, as well as to human beings. The bees and the ants 
have long .served ns as models of diligence and co-operative 
efforts ; and, in recent years, J. H. Eabre and others have 
extended our interest in insect life. The fidelity ot the dog 
and the affeetionateness of the dove are regarded with ad 
miration ; and their qualities tend to be contrasted with 
those of the ape and tiger. 

But it is at least doubtful whether any of these animal 
beings have any definite knowledge of the diatinction betivecn 
right and wrong. They appear to act inatinctively, or at least 
with very little power of choice. Even in human beings, as 
we shall have occasion to notice, there are instinctive or 
impulsive movements, as well as some abnormal obsessions, 
that can hardly be controlled. Moral distinctions can only he 
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made tviien there is some possibility of deliberately adopting 
different- inodes of action. 

It has to be recognised, however, that the distinction 
between human beings and a nim al beings is not an absolutely 
sharp one in this respect : and it may be necessary to make 
some further reference to animal life in this connection at a later 
stage ; and especially to notice certain obsessions that tend to 
reduce human life almost to the animal level, Eeoent 
psj chological studies, especially those carried on by the 
behaviourists and psycho-analysts, have given a good deal of 
prominence to these tendencies ; and they cannot be altogether 
Ignored in the study of Ethics. 

3. The Psychological Aspects of Ethics. — Most of the 
considerations that fall under this head are discussed m 
treatises on Psychology, where they are more strictly in place 
But it- is found convenient in ethical works to recall some of 
the more important considerations on the subject of Desire 
and Will, in particular, and also to deal with the nature of 
conscience and the moral judgment, which are apt to be 
passed over somewhat slightly in purely psychological* dis- 
cussions. The bearing of such questions as that of the freedom 
of the Will on the moral judgment has also to be considered , 
and, though this is partly a metaphysical question, yet it is 
on the whole the psychological aspect of it that more directly 
concerns Ethics. It is, however, the more social aspects of 
Psycholog_y with which Ethics is most intimately connected, 
and we are thus led to the second division of the subject. 

4. The Sociological Aspects of Ethics. — The science of 
Sociology is of comparatively recent growth, and it is perhaps 
still premature to state precisely what it should be regarded 
as containing, but we may say of it generally that it is largely 
an extension of psychology to the consideration of the more 
social aspects of life.^ Such a consideration has reference to 
much that has very little bearing on Ethics. When we study 
the life of savage peoples, the primitive facts of language, the 
early religions ideas, the superstitious practices, the beginnings 

^ Professor SlcPongall’s book on Social Psychology ia probably the 
best example of this. 
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of kw and government, our interest is directed to many points 
tiat do not much concern the rightness and wrongness of 
conduct. All these things, however, are modes of conduct 
or tend to afiect conduct ; and it is possible to study them 
from this point of view. 

Further the tendency to pass iudgment upon these and 
other forms of activity, as being right or wrong, good or evd, 
begins at. a very early stage in the development of the human 
race ; and the way in which this judgment grows up is one 
of the most interesting points in the study of Sociology. Ad 
this is hardly to be described as Ethics in the stricter sense 
but it is an almost indispensable preparation for the study of 
ethical problems. 

5. The Theories of the Moral Standard, — The study of 
I Ethics in the stricter sense begins with the consideration of 
jthe nature of the Ideal, Standard, or End, by reference to 
winch Conduct is pronounced to he right or wrong, good or 
evil. !Mow there are several diSerent theories on this subject 
and. though some of these theories are now generally admitted 
to have been superseded, j'et the leading types of theory can 
not well be neglected, the more so a.s these leading ti'pes aie 
seldom wholly erroneous, but nearly always bring out some 
important aspect of the subject. 

4.t the same time, the student should be warned against the 
common error of supposing that these controversies about the 
defi-uition of the Standard, often rather futile and involwng 
a good deal of misunderstanding on all sides, constitute the 
whole, or even the main part, of ethical doctrine. In orde" 
to guard against such a misconception, it is important to pass 
on to the consideration of the way' in which ethical principles 
may be used in the treatment of the concrete moral life, even 
]f the discussion of this subject is inevitably of a very summary 
and incomplete character. 

6. The Concrete Moral Life. — It will be found that the 
exact way in which the concrete moral life is to be handled 
by ethical science depends to a considerable extent on the 
nature of the theory which we finally adopt. 
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If, for instance, we were to take the view that the moral 
standarS consists in certain absolute and immutable laws 
wh..Cii are intuitively known to every developed consciousness, 
tie study of the concrete moral life could have little more than 
a historical interest. We should only be able to discover that 
at certain periods the nature of the moral laws has been 
obscured, for various reasons, from the consoiou!3ness of the 
majority of the human race ; and that at other times the 
laws, ■ though fuUj’ recognized, have been very commonly 
disobeyed. These facts would be of sociological and psycho- 
logical, rather than of strictly ethical interest. 

On the other hand, if we should be led to take the view that 
the moral standard consists in a certain end — say, happiness — 
which, though generally pursued by mankind, ia not pursued 
consistently or wisely, it would then be possible to point out, 
at least in general terms, the ways in which improvements 
could be introduced into the concrete moral life of mankind 
Rules could be laid down for the more complete and consistent 
adoption of the right means to the end that we have in view 

Or, again, if we accepted the view that the Standard is of 
the nature of an Ideal that is more or less clearly pr4ent 
thionghout the development of the human consciousness, it 
would then be possible for us to trace the ways in which this 
Ideal comes into clearness, to point out how it i.s illustrated m 
tre concrete growth of the moral life, and to indicate to some 
enent the directions in which we may hope to see it more 
fully realized. 

■Recording to the first of these views, the study of the 
concrete moral life would have hardly any ethical interest 
According to the second view, the study of Ethics would lead 
directly to certain, practical recommendations for the le 
modelling of the concrete moral life. According to the third 
^ lew, it wotild he the main business of Ethics to being out the 
significance of the moral life in its concrete development 
rather than to aim at its refoim. Accordingly, it is not 
possible to decide on the precise way in which this department 
of the subject should he dealt with, until we have considered 
the nature of the moral Standard. This portion of the treat 
ment of Ethics is sometimes called Applied Ethics. 
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* 7, Plan of tlie Present Work . — A complete treatise on tte 
Principles of Ethics would thus, as I eonceire, fall naturally 
into four distinct parts — with, possibly, a fifth, devoted to the 
a development of the more metaphysical aspect of the subject. 

The present work, however, is only intended to serve the 
purpose of an introductory sketch ; and the divisions which 
are here adopted need not be of quite so elaborate a character. 
As this book is intended primarily to be read, by students 
who have already pursued a co\rrae in Psychology, the 
psychological aspects of the subject need not be very fully 
developed. As regards the sociological aspects, again, the 
whole science of sociology is in so undeveloped a condition 
that it would hardly be appropriate in an elementary test- 
book to make any confident assertions about it. In a larger 
work various points might fittingly be discussed which in 
such a book as this are best omitted. Accordingly, all that is 
to be said about these two departments of ethical study is . 
here compressed under the general heading of “ Prolegomena, 
ekiefiy Psychological.'’ 

The various theories ox morals must be dealt with somewhat 
Kioift fully but here also we must c ntent ourselves with the 
broad distinctions, and leave the more minute historical 
details for future study. In dealing with the concrete moral 
life, we cannot attempt to do much more than indicate the 
main points which it would be important to consider in a more 
complete treatise. Finally, the metaphysical implications of 
ethical theory can only be referred to in a concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

DESIRE AND WILL. 

1, IntrodTictory Remark. — The questions that concern ns 
in this chapter are essentially psychological ; and most of the 
points on which we have to touch will he found treated, with 
more or less fullness, in Profassor Stout’s 31ahual or in any other 
psychological handbook. But it seems necessary here to 
bring out their ethical significance. What chiefly concerns 
us is the nature of those activities which are described hy the 
terms Will and Conduct, and the relation of these to that 
general condition of conscious life which is described as 
Character. But in order to understand these it is necessary 
also to say something about the relationship between Desire 
and Will : and it is to that point that the present chapter is 
to be devoted. 

2. General Nature of Desire. — ^Before we consider the way 
in which our desires are related to the will, it is necessary to 
determine precisely what we are to understand by the term 
‘ desire.’ We must not, for instance, confound human desires 
with the mere appetites of an animal ; and there are also 
several other minor distinetious which it is necessary to keep 
in view. We may say, generally, that nothing is an object of 
desire for a man unless it is consciously regarded as a good : 
hut this remark is perhaps not very enlightening ; for it 
would be difficult to define a good otherwise than as an object 
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tiat is consciously desired.*- The point- iSj however, that in 
all real desire there is some ohiect that is consciou-sly hjken as 
an end. Such an object conseiou.slr taken as an end in desixe 
IS what we call a good. By definiiig in this way, we seem to be 
able to avoid going round in a circle. 

In order to understand this point, however, it is necessati. 
to go more into the details of the distinction between desire 
and other modes of activity. 'We may conveniently he,gin 
with those forms of activity that are io-west in the scale of ;ife, 
and pass upwards from these to the highest forms of hiimtin 
desire and will. 

3. Want and Appetite. — W’'e may begin by distinguish ng 
the appetite of an animal from the mere presence of an animal 
want. An animal want is in itself of the same nature as a 
vegetable want. It is a blind tendency towards particular 
ends, which are involved in the development of the life of the 
ammal, just as they might- be also in the life of a plant. We 
may say, if we like, that nature wills® the realization of these 
ends : but they are not consciously willed by the animal or 
plank itself.® In the case of an appetite, on the other hand, 
there is not merely a blind tendency towards a particular end , 
but this tendency is to a certain extent present to conscious- 

* Of. Aristotle’s Ethics, I. i. 1. : “ The good is tAat at which ah things 
aim.” Dr. G. E. Moore has denied that it is possible to define good at 
all See hia Eriacipia Ethica, pp. 6-10. This will he further considered 
in a later chapter. It is right to note here that Ward tras molined, 
though irith some hesitation, to regard Value or Good as dependent on 
ftdin{j. See his Psychological Principles, pp. SS6.7. This does not, 
however, necessarily mean that it is the feeling that is valued. The 
feeling may be regarded rather as a sign that the object has value 
Tliis conoeptiou is due to Aristotle. It is of coarse partly meta 
phorical, but suggests a teleological view of the world. 

® This statement is perhaps open to some qnaMeation. Lamarck 
and Spencer recognised the presence of conscious aims in animal life 
to a greater extent than Darwin did ; and Sir J. C. Bose has urged taat 
some degree of eonsoiousness should be ascribed even to plants.- Perhaps 
'’■he view of Emergent Evolution, supported by Professors Llayd'Mo-rgaik. 
Alexander, and others, points in a aimilnr direotiois,' But these Viei?^ 
cannot he here diaeus,sed. The recent book called Possible Worlds 
by Mr. J. B. S. Haldane may be referred Jfo -with advantage on modem 
■mews of evolution. .. .- .-.j-O - 

/ ■ 
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ness. THs consciousness may appear partly in the form of a 
definite- presentation of the kiiid of object that will satisfy a 
given want. 

The hungry Hon, for example, may be more or less clearly 
aware of the nature of the object that it seeks. The plant, 
on the other hand, when it turns to the sunlight, may be said 
to have a want ; but it is at least not usually supposed to have 
any consciousness of the nature of the object that will satisfy 
it ^ Even in the case of an animal appetite, however, the 
consciousness of the object is probably in most instances 
somewhat dim and vague. “ The most prominent element m 
the consciousness is rather the feeling of pleasure or pain 
than any definite presentation of an object. An unsatisfied 
appetite is in itself^ painful ; whereas the satisfaction of any 
appetite brings with it the feeling of pleasure. 

These feelings form so characteristic and prominent an 
element in animal appetites that satisfactions of appetite are 
frequently referred to simply as pleasures, while unsatisfied 
appetites are called pains. A pleasure-seeker is generally 
understood to be one who seeks the satisfaction of his animal 
appetites, or of human impulses which are akin to ‘these 
appetites. A certain confusion is thus apt to arise between 
the satisfaction of an appetite and the agreeable feeling which 
accompanies it : since both are called pleasure. But with this 
confusion we need not at present trouble ourselves.^ It is 


' Sir J. C. Boae has attributed sensibility to plants ; but it does not 
appear that the kind of sensitiveness to which he refers implies any 
detmite eonsciou^iie^. Reference may be made to his Lifo by Professor 
Geddes. 

-Some psychologists (of whom 1 gather that Prof. Stout is one) 
would deny that this element is present at all. But there is much 
uncertainty about this. 

® It is necessary to say “ in itself ’’ ; because the total efiect of a 
consciousness of unsatisfied want is soBietimea rather pleasurable 
than pauiful. Thus, moderate hunger in man, and perhaps even m 
an mals, seems often, to be rather agreeable than, otherwise. The 
reason is probably in part that the feeling of hunger adds a pleasant 
sfcmulus to the vital energies generally, and in part that the anticipa 
tion of satisfaction is easily called up by the oonsciousnese of want 
See Xote L at the end of chap, if, 

* See below, chap, ii,, §§ 7 and S. 
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enougli now to observe that pleasure and pain are the niO'-t 
prominent and characteristic features of snimal appeLMrr*- 

4. Appetite and Desire. — In the ease of waat is sirietlv 
called desire, there is not merely the consciousness cf an object 
with an accompanying feeling of pleasure and pain, bat aho 
a recognition of the object as a good, or as an element in a 
m''re or less clearly defined end.* The hunger of an animal i'~ 
different from the mere want- of nutriment in a plant ; nut 
desire for food in a man is scarcely le,S3 different from iner^* 
hanger. A man may be hungry and yet not desire food. In 
the desire of food there is involved, in addition to the hunger 
the representation of the food as an end which it is worth 
while to secure. 

We may express this by saying that desire implies a definite 
point of view, whereas there is no such implication in a mere 
appetite. Hunger is to ail intents the same phenomenon in 
the brute and in the sage ; hut the desires of the sage and the 
hei'o are very different from those of the savage, the miser, 
or the epicure. The desires of different men are determined by 
the t6tal nature of the point of view which the men occupv 
’ft'hat they desire depends on what they like : and wnat 
they like, as Kuskin was so fond of insisting, is an exact 
expression of what they are. Thus, while ordinary hanger or 
thirst tells us nothing about the character of him who feels it, 
the hunger and thirst after righteousness, or after power, or 
aTer fame, is a revelation of a whole point of view.® 

The desmes of a person, therefore, are not an isolated phe 
nomenon, but form an element in the totality, or, as we may 
sat, the universe of his character*: and it is from this point 
of view that we must regard them, if we are to understand their 
full significance. 

^ Appetite is, in the Aristotelian psyohologj-, known as a. 

Desire is Sps^i;. But Ai'istotle uses Spelts in a wide sense, so as to 
include iiridvuln. De Anima, II., iU. 2. 

*Por a fuD disousBion of this point, see Green’s Frolegomerta to EtJiics, 
Book II-, chap. ii. Cf. al.so Mnirhead’s Elements of Ethics, pp. 51 2, 
Dewey’s Psychology, p. 3t0 sqq., and Ward's Fsyc/tologieol Principles 
p 279. ® Cf. lluirhead’s Elements of Ethics, p. 52 

Cf. Dewey’s Psychology, pp. 363-t. 
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5. Universe of Desire. — What is meant by saying that the 
desilSs of a human being form part of a “ univeise ” may be 
made somevrhat clearer by reference to a similar conception 
m the science of Logic, It has become a familiar way of 
speaking in Logic to refer to a universe of discourse,”^ as 
signifying the sphere of reference within which a particular 
statement is made. Thus a statement about “ the gods ” 
may be true with reference to the world as depicted in the 
Homeric poems, or to the world of Greek mythology generally, 
bat may be false or meaningiess if understood with reference 
to the world of ordinary fact. So too we may make statements 
about griffins and unicorns in the universe of heraldry, about 
■fames iu the universe of romance, about Hamlet or King Lear 
m the universe of Shakespeare’s plays, about Heaven and 
Hell and Purgatory in the -universe of Dante’s Bivine Comedy , 
and our statements may he true within these several uun 
\erses, though they would become false if taken out of the 
particular universe to which they belong. 

Kow there is something quite analogous in the case of oui 
desires. Each desire also belongs to a particular universe, and 
loses its meaning if we pass out of that universe into anbthei 
This universe to which a desire belongs is the universe that is 
constituted by the totality of what we call a man’s chamcte? , 
as that character presents itself at the time at which the desire 
IS felt. It is, in short, the universe of the man’s ethical point 
of rieiv at the- moment in question. That there are great 
diSerences between such universes, is evident from the judg- 
ments that we habitually pass on the representations of 
human conduct in poems and novels and dramas. We are 
open aware that a desire -which is attributed to a fictitious 
personage is not such a desire as a man of his general character 
and situation w'ould feel, or at least not such as he would feel 
in such a degree as is a-ttributed to him. It is not such a 
desire, in fact, as belongs to bis particular universe. And 
the particular universe -which we thus estimate, and which 
varies so -widely with the characters of different individuals, 
iQ not even one that remains constant for the same person 

* See Kevnes’s Fcrriial Logic, pp. 137-S, Venn’s Logie, p 

isO, Welton’s Manual of Logic, toJ. i., pp. o9-60. 
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We must all be aware of tbe oifferent desires tbat dominate 
OUT minds in different moods, in, different; conditiS&s^m. 
different states of healtb. These differences constitute what 
we may call a difference of universe ; and to each such universe a 
different set of desires, or at least a different arrangement of 
desires, belongs. This universe may even alter suddenly m 
the same individual, through some sudden transformation of 
conditions. It is such a change that is illustrated in the old 
fable of the cat which was transformed into a princess, but 
returned again to its proper shape on the sudden appearance 
of a mouse. The sudden change of condition caused her to 
drop at once from the universe of princess to the universe of cat 

Of such transformations life is rich in inetanees. There is a 
German proverb that what one wishes in youth one has to 
satiety in age ; but even from year to year and from day to 
day — sometimes even from hour to hour — ^we may find our- 
selves passing from one universe into another, where what we 
formerly desired becomes uninteresting, perhaps even dis- 
gusting. Any sudden change — ^the news of the death of a 
fnend, the recollection of a promise, the suggestion of a moral 
principle, and the like — may carry us instantaneously from 
one world into another. This is illustrated in Shakespeare’s 
play of Love’s Labour’s Lost, where the announcement of the 
death of the King of France brings suddenly to a close the wit 
and levity of the preceding scenes, and introduces an entirely 
different tone. 

Such a change may fairly be referred to a^ a passage from 
one universe to another. Or again, such a change may be 
illustrated by the common transformation from a man’s 
Sunday view of life to that which he takes during the rest of 
the week. Even a change of clothes suSees with some men 
to produce a change of universe ; for it is not always entirely 
true that “ the cowl does not make the monk.”! 

^ On tlie nature of psyehological iiniverses tte psychology of Herbart 
8 particularly instructive, ifeerenee may be made to Prof. Stout’s 
Articles in Mhid and to the same writer’s A-nalytic Psychology (especially 
chaps. Vm., IX., and X.). The use of the term ‘Sentiment’ by Prof 
'McDouvali may be referred to in this connection ‘A sentiment,’ he aays 
(Social Psychology. 21st edn., p. 427) is a systein in which a cognitive 
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6. ConSict of Desires. — In the preceding section we have 
as>**^d. for the sake of simplicity, that at any given moment 
an individual occupies a definite point of view, or is, so to 
speak, an inhabitant of a single universe. In reality, however, 
the content of an individual’s consciousness is not so simple 
There are nearly always several points of view present; to a 
given individual at a given moment ; or, at any rate, several 
points of view alternate with one another so rapidly, that 
they may practically be regarded as present together. 

4. statesman, for instance, may be influenced in his conduct 
by motives derived from many difierent universes. He may 
occupy the universe which is constituted by the consideration 
of the good of his country : and from this point of view he 
may strongly desire to see certain measures carried out 
But at the same time he may be not uninfluenced by con 
siderations drawn from very diSerent universes. He may 
occupy also a universe constituted by his own personal 
ambition, by the welfare of his family, by the wishes of his 
constituency, by a view of duty to the world (as distinguished 
from his own country), perhaps also by religious considerations 
He may occupy alternately, and almost simultaneously, all 
these different points of view : and very various desires may 
arise in his mind in consequence. It is probable that some 
of these desires will conflict with other.s. From one point of 
%iew he may desire peace, from another war : from one point 
of view he may set his heart on liberty, from another on order 
It then comes to be a que.stion which of these ends the ma.n will 
finally choose. 

Now it is often said that in such eases a man wall naturally, 
or even necessarily', be influenced by' the strongest desire or 
motive. But it must be observed that this mode of statement 
IS misleading. It implies that a desire is an isolated thing , 
whereas in reality it forms part of a universe or system 
Consequently, the real strength of a desire does not depend on 

d apositioa is linked with one or more emotional or affective oonatxve 
di'ipositions to form a structural imit that funotions as one whole 
system (or, in more recent terminology, as one configuration or 
I am doubtful, however, whether this nse of ‘ Sentiment ’ is 
altogether to be commended. 
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its own mdividiial liveliness or force, but lather on the foiee 
of the universe or system to which, it belongs. Thus>wijjlf.ii 
might be strongly desirous of war from a feeling of hatred 
towards a foreign power. But if the man were of such a 
character that the sense of duty was more dominant in him 
than the feeling of personal hatred, he might decide for peace, 
though the desire for peace in itself did not strongly induence 
hmi. The latter desire would conquer, not becau.se it was in 
rself the stronger, but because it formed a part of a stronger 
urn verse or system.^ Of course a strong deshe git'es strength 
to the universe to which it belongs ; but the final triumph of a 
desire depends not on its own individual dominance, but on 
the dominance of its universe. 

How in particular individuals one universe comes to be 
dominant rather than another, is a question rather for - 
cholcgy than for Ethics. In so fax as it concerns Ethics, it 
will be touched upon in some future sections of this book.® In 
the meantime, what it is important to note is merely that a 
desire is not an isolated phenomenon but a part of a system , 
and that consequently a confict of desires is in reality a con 
flict Between two or more universes of desire. Aa Professor 
Dewey has said,’ It is important to notice that it is a strife 
or conflict which goes on in the man himself ; it is a coiiflict 
of himself icith himself” {i.e. in our language, a conflict of ium 
self as one universe with himself as another universe) ; “it is 
not a conflict of himself with something external to Mm, nor 
of one impulse with another impulse, he meanwhile remainmg 
a passive spectator av/aiting the conclusion of the struggle 
"What gives the conflict of desires its whole meaning is that it 
represents the man at strife with himself. He is the opposmg 
contestants as well as the battle-field.” This last expression 
was no doubt suggested to Professor Dewey by a very striking 
passage in Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion,^ in which he sa>s 
I am not one of the combatants, but rather both of the 
combatants and also the combat itself ” ; or, as Principal 

Cf. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, Book II.. chap, i., § 105, p. 109 
’ See, for instance, Book III., chap. vi. 

’ Psychology, pp. 36i-5. 

* 1 . 04 . 
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Caird rendered “ I am at once the combatants and the 
cojj;i£j^ and the field that is torn with the strife,” 

7. Desire and Wish. — The terms “ desire ” and " wish ” 
are frequently used as synonymous ; but there is a slight 
difference in the usage of the terms, and it seems desirable to 
employ them in Ethics in distinct senses. We may say 
briefly that a wish is an effective desire. The meaning of this 
will be more apparent when it is considered in relation to what 
has just been said with regard to universes of desire and the 
conflict between them. It has been stated that any given 
desire belongs to a system or universe, and that various such 
systems may exist simultaneously and come into conflict with 
one another. ’When such conflicts occnr, certain desires pre 
dominate over others ; some are subordinated or__sink into 
abeyance. 

Now it may be convenient to limit the term “ wish ” to 
those desires that predominate or continue to be effective. A 
hungry man may be said to have a desire for food ; but this 
desire may be dominant only within the rmiverse of animal 
inclination. The desire may be kept in abeyance by a' sense 
of religious obligation, by devotion to work, or by some over 
mastering passion. In such cases we may say that the man 
no longer insh.es for food, though a desire for food continues to 
exist, in his consciousness as an element in a subordinate 
universe — held, as it were, in leash. A desire, then, which 
has become ineffective is not to be described as a wish.“ 

8. Suppressed Wishes. — ^Much emphasis has been laid, in 
recent years, on the way in which particular wishes tend to 
become dominant in the human consciousness, without 

^ Phihsophy of Beligion, chap, is., p. 203. 

' I use the term “ 'triah,” it will he observed, in a sense almost corre- 
sponding to the Aristotelian fJouXjjvis (as distinguished from 
&e, for instance, De Anima, III., ix. 3, III., x. 3, &c. E. Wallace 
translates <ioO\jjvts “ settled wish.” It should be observed, however, 
that " TOsh ” is not always understood in this way by Psychologists 
Often no distinction ia drawn between Desire and Wish.; and when 
a distinction is drawn, it is frequeativ drawn in a different way (some- 
t mes almost in the opposite way). 
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teferenee to any well formed will or purpose. The study of 
these somewhat abnormal — but, by no means, unconsfia^jg^ — 
tendencies has been chiefly emphasised by Freud anduis 
foEowers ; and, of course, the detafled study of them belongs 
properly to Psychology. They have to be noticed in the stud^. 
of Etbies chiefly as obstacles that have to be contended against 
m the development of moral conduct and notably in the 
education of the yonng. 

It is possible that there has been some exaggeration with 
regard to the extent to which wishes of a subconscious h in d 
tend to gain a certain dominance in the human consciousness 
But it is, no doubt, true that we have to be on our guard 
against them; just as we have to be on our guard against 
more consciously formed wishes that conflict with the purcmt 
of the best that we know. Their special danger Kes in the 
fact that they are lurkiug enemies. It is important to try to 
bnng them out into the open, where they can be found and 
conipuered or controfled. 

It is pointed our that they are often due to iujudicious 
treatment of the young. ISTien children have unwise wishes 
— suCh as to touch a dangerous flame — they are sometimeB 
scolded and threatened, instead of having the danger explained 
In such cases the wish is liable to persist and become an obses,- 
Sion. A good deal of attention has been given to facts of this 
kind in recent years ; and emphasis has been laid on the 
difficulties that they present in the cultivation of the moral 
life.^ “ Since Freud,” as Mr. Russell has said,^ “ our wishes 
hav^e become, in the words of the Prophet Jereroiah, ‘ deceitful 
above aU things and desperately wicked,’ ” 

The fact that such wishes tend to aSeot us without oui 
bemg clearly aware of them has led some psychologists to 
urge that most of our actions are carried on without any clear 
apprehension of the grounds on which we act. The extreme 

^ The best treatment of the subject, so far as my knowledge goes, a 
that contauied in the very interesting book by Professor B. B. Holt 
on TJte Fraiidian W isk in Ethics. It is of great psychological importance, 
but has oomparatively little bearing on the actual tbeoiy of Eth c-s 
It throws some light, however, on the problem of moral education and 
on the treatment of crime. 

^Analysis of Mind, p. 39. 
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form of this view is known as ‘ BeliaviouTism.’’- It cannot 
that many people speak and act without any clear 
or complete apprehension of the grounds by which their 
actions are or ought to be governed. Probabty we all do so 
to a certain extent. But it appears to be generally recognised 
by psychologists that the Behaviourist explanation has been 
0 % erentphasised. Certainly, from the point of view of Ethics, 
it IS important that the grounds for our actions should be, as 
clearly as possible, apprehended ; but the actual theory of 
what is right or wrong is not seriously affected by such know- 
ledge. 

9. Wish and Will, — If it is important to distinguish an 
effective wish from a mere latent desire, it is still more am 
portant to distinguish a wish from a definite act of wili. It 
might seem at first that, if a wish is a dominant desire, it must 
always issue in will. But this is not the case. The reason 
IS that a wish is often of an abstract character, directed to 
varda some single element in. a concrete event, without refer- 
ence to the accompanying circumstances. In order, on the 
other hand, that an event may be willed, it has to be accepted 
in its concrete totality. When Lady Anne, in Shakespeare’s 
Ki,ng Michari IIL, says to the Duke of Gloucester, 

‘‘ Though I wish thy death, 

I will not be the executioner.” 

the contrast between wish and wili is well brought out. The 
wish for the death is a mere abstract wish, since it does not 
include the means by which the death might be brought about ® 

On the other hand, when a total concrete effect is willed, it 

^ The chief exponent of this view is Professor J. B. Watson. See his 
hook on. Behafior : an Introdwotioti to Comparative Psychology. Some 
good eriticiams of it will he found in Mr. Bussell’s Analysis of Mind 
He admits, however, that there is a good deal of force in the general 
contention. Por a more technical criticism, reference may he made to 
the review by Mr. Bartlett in Mind (Oc-t., 1927). See also The Battle 
oj Behaviorism hy J, B. Watson and W. ilcDougall. 

^ Often, of course, the means are entirely beyond oui' power. Thus, 
we may wish for a change of weather, or to live some part of our past 
lives over again. Here the wish cannot pass into will, because, as soon 
as we think of the means, we see that they are out of reach. 
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may include many elements that axe not in themselves wished 
and even elements to which the agent’s wishes are streaii^jjsly 
opposed. This pJso may be illustrated from Shakespeare 
When, the apothecary, in Romeo and Juliel, says to Romeo 
on agreeing to sell him the poison, 

^ “ My poverty, but not my 11111, consents." 
what he means is evidently that his icisli does not consent 
He does will the sale of the poison— he accepts that concrete 
act — hut he wishes it were not necessary for him to do so 
The dominant single desire, we may say, is opposed to the sale 
of the poi.son {i.e. if we assume that the apothecary was 
honest in his declaration ) ; but the dominant universe of desire 
IS that which is constituted by his poverty, and by this he is 
led to will the sale. 

Briefly, then, we may say that a wish is a dominant single 
desire ; whereas the will depends on the dominance of a 
universe of desire.^ 

10. Will and Act. — Another important distinction is that 
between the mere (i.e. the mere intention, purpose, or 
letiolution) and the carrying of it into act. A resolution ha' 
always reference to something that is more or less future 
Sometimes it refers to the immediate future, and is carried into 
effect at once. At other times it refers to the reuiofe future 
and remains in abeyance till the proper time arrives. In the 
latter ease the purpose may never be carried into effect at 
ail An intention or resolution is always something more 
tnan a mere wish i it is the definite acceptance of a concrete 
event as an object to be aimed at. But if this event h remote, 
the purpose may lie within one universe and the carrying of it 
out within another. When the time for action comes, the 
conditions may have changed. At the lowest there will be 
this change, that what was formerly presented merely m 
anticipatdve imagination is now presented as an actual fact. 

^ This passage is discussed in Green’s Frolegomtna to EtJuas, § 143, 
p 148. “ Thj will," Green says, “ is only the strong competing wish 

which does not suffice to determine action.” 

" This use of the term “ will ' ’ seems to correspond pretty closely to tha 
Aristotehan TtpoaipMU. 
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To resolve to make a confession, for instance, is one thing 
act^plls to make it, in tke presence of those to whom it has 
to Bemade. is often a very different thing. In the former case 
the accompanying circnrnstances are only presented in an 
imaginative and partly symbolic way : in the latter case they 
are actually present to sense, 

Kow, the actual facts may not correspond to the anticipation 
Those to whom the confession has to be made, for instance, 
may be found to be in a different mood from what was ex- 
pected. And even if the anticipation proves substantially 
correct, still, in the actual presentation we may be impressed 
by accessory circnmstances of which we had not taken any 
particular acoormt. The man who resolves to get up at an 
early hour may not have thought particularly about the 
coldness of the morning air, or about the pleasantness of lying 
in bed ; whereas, when the time comes, these may be among 
the most impressive circumstances. Or, again, when Lady 
3Iacbeth intended to murder Duncan, it did not occur to her 
that he might resemble her father. So, too, when. Hamlet 
resolved to carry out the behests of the Ghost, he did not 
think of all the doubts that might suggest themselves to his 
mmd after the Ghost had vanished. Thus “ enterprises of 
great pith and moment,” as well as more insignificant designs, 
may be frustrated by a change of universe ; and the “ be&t 
mtentions,” or the worst, may lead to nothing.^ 

This is especially true when the purpose is one that carries 
great consequences in its train, involving perhaps a complete 
change of the world within which we have been living. In 
such a ease the changed world cannot be with any completeness 
imagined, and some very small circumstance may easily give 
a completely new turn to our thoughts. The “ insurrection 

^ Cf. Tjelow, Book III,, cKap, vL, § 3. 

2 O’, Shakespeare’s Julius Ccesar, Act II,, scene L, 11. 63 sqq. 

“ Between the acting of a dreadful tMng 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
lake a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 

The Genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the State of man. 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection,” 
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by which the universe within which we are living is to he 
overthrown cannot be at once carried out, and we cann^j^ith 
any thoroughness think ourselves into the new condnSfns 
that are to arise. Thus a mere resolution is stili far froia 
being an act.^ 

is commonly called “ force of wiH means the power 
of carrying resolutions into act. This power depends largelv 
on the habit of fixing our attention upon the salient features 
of an object that is aimed at, and not allowing ourselves to 
be distracted by subordinate conditions. Hence, narrow- 
nunded or hard-hearted men have often more “ force of will,'’ 
m this sense, than those who take wider views. But a- wide- 
rmnded man may also acquire “ force of will ” by taking a 
clear and decided view of the circumstances that are importaat 
and thus eliminating insignificant details. 

11. The Meaning of Purpose. — When Will is regarded m 
relation to the end at which it aims, it is called Purpose 
This term, however, is sometimes t^ed also to describe the 
end itself, rather than the fact of aiming at an end. Purpose 
shoifld be carefully distinguished from those tendencies to 
action which accompany appetite, desire, and wish. Action, 
ba=ed on appetite is generally described as impulsive ; but 
this term is sometimes used also with reference to actions that 
issue from desire. We may use the terms Blind Impulse and 
Conscious Impulse to mark the distinction. The tendency of a 
wish, again, to issue in action is most properly described by the 
term Inciinatiou. When we are inclined to do anything, we 
are not merely conscious of an impulse to do it, but we to a 
certain extent approve the impulse ; though it may be that, on 
reflection, we may resolve not to follow it. A Purpose or 
Resolution is thus distinguished from an Impulse (whether 
Blind or Conscious} and from an Inclination. 

12. Will and Character, — “ A character,” said Novalis , “is 
a completely fashioned will.” Character may be said, in the 

1 For an admirable summary of^tte elements involved in an set of 
will, see Muirhead’s Ehm&ds of E(hie$, pp. 48-31. The discussion or 
Volition in McDougall’s Social Psychology is also extremely good. 
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language we haYe just been nsiog, to consist in the eontinuous 
do^naKce of a definite universe. A man of good ebaracter 
IS one in wliom tbe universe of duty habitually predominates 
A miser is one in whom the dominant universe is that which is 
constituted by the love of money. A fanatic is one in whom 
some particular universe is so entirely dominant as to shut 
out entirely other important points of view. And, in hke 
manner, all other hinds of character may be described by 
reference to the nature of the universe that is dominant m 
them. When Pope said that “Most women have no characters 
at aU. ” (a very questionable statement at the best), he meant 
that the universes of desire in which they live are so continu- 
ally varying that no one of them can be said to be habitually 
dominant. 

And certainly it is the case that most men, as well as most 
V, omen, cannot be accounted for by so simple an explanation 
as the exclusive dominance of such “ ruling passions “ as 
Pope dealt with. In the case of most actual human beings 
what we have is not so much any one universe that decidedly 
predominates as a number of universes that stand to one 
another in certain definite relations. The different relations 
m which they stand to one another constitute the differences 
of character. How it comes that now one, and now another, 
predominates is, as w'e have already remarked, a question 
rather for Psychology than for Ethics. It is, in the main, the 
question as to the conditions that determine the concentration 
of Attention and Interest. These are, to some extent, ex- 
plained in most textbooks of Psychology.^ The habitual 

^ Prof. Stout’s article on “Voluntary Action” {Mind, New Senes, 
Vol. V., No. 19) will be found in the highest degree instructive on several 
of the points referred to in this chapter, ae well as on some of those 
that are dealt with in the following chapters. See also the closing 
chapter of his MauuM of Pst/chology. A. h. Shand’s work on The 
FomdationA of Character will also be found extremely useful, espeoially 
Book III. Shand discusses, among other things, the possibility of 
establishing what J. S. Mill described as the science of Ethology, by which 
the conditions aSecting the variations in human character could be 
determined. An interesting article on this subject by Dr. J, Ward was 
published in the feat volume of the Iniernaiiondl Journal of Ethtcs 
Mill's account of Ethology is to be found in his System of Logic, Book VI , 
chap. T. 
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modes of action that accompany a formed character are 
described by the term Conduct. The meaning of this 
have to discuss almost immediately.*- 

13. The Group Will. — It has seemed convenient, in this 
introductory statement, to refer primarily to individual 
desires and purposes. It has to be remembered, however, 
and of course it has been taken for granted throughout, that 
individuals are not, in general, Eobinson Crusoes. Even if 
they happen to be somewhat isolated in their lives, they 
carry with them some more or less explicit social atmosphere 
They are nearly always members of groups of a more or less 
extensive kind — a family, a nation, a trade or profession , 
and the groups to which they belong may act rightly or wrongly, 
]ust as the individuals who compose it may. 

In recent years, largely under the influence of E. H. Bradley, 
it ha.s become common to .speak of ” the Ethos of a people " — 
a phrase derived originally from Hegel ; and the use of this 
phrase has perhaps tended a litt-le to give the impression 
that a group of people i-s less liable to act wrongly than the 
separate individuals who compo.se it. This does not appear 
to be universally true. A good deal has been written about 
The action of crowds ; and it has been urged that it i.s important 
to distinguish between casual aggregates of people, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, more or less definitely organised 
groups. A casual assemblage of people is, in general, apt to 
cehave more impulsively — more like a flock of sheep — than 
an isolated individual would be likely to do. On the other 
hand, a group that ba.s a somewhat eontinuou.s life, such as a 
family or a nation, may be expected to be more deliberate in 
its action than a separate individual might be. But most 
associations are only partly co-operative. They usually 
partake partly of the nature of crowds and only partly of the 
nature of deliberative groups. 

A good deal of fresh light has, in recent years, been thrown 
on this subject by such ivorks a.s Bosanquet’s PhilosopkiGal 

" The use of the term Universe in this chapter is not altogether novel 
The phrase “ universe of a eharacter ’’ is to he found in Green’s Prok 
gomsna to Ethics, Book IV., chap, i., § 293. 
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Theory of the State, McDougall’s Group Mind, and very notably 
by M. P. Pollett’s New State. Wbat bas been brought 
out by these and other writers is the importance of co-operation 
in human thought and action. The wisest purposes are seldom 
purposes that a single person has formed for himself. They 
are rather the result of co-operative deliberation. No doubt, 
this has always been, in some degree, recognized; but the 
attention that has been given to individual psychology and 
to individual freedom has perhap.s tended to obscure its 
importance — especially in view of the apparently opposite 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of Heroes or Supermen. 
It is hoped that the significance of all this will become more 
apparent as we proceed. 


CHAPTER II. 

MOTI'VTE AJST3 INTEXTION. 

1. PreUminary Remarks. — So far we ha^'^e been considenng 
tbe general nature of tbe relationship between Desire and 
Will- It is now necessary that we should direct out attention 
to the nature of the end involved in Volition ; and, in par- 
ticular, that we should consider the important distinction 
between an Intention and a Motive. This is a point on which 
a good deal of discussion has turned ; and, owing to the great 
difficulties that are involved in it, it is a point that requires 
tery careful study. Eiist, then, we must try to understand 
esactly what Intention and Motive mean. 

2. fhe Meaning of Intention.. — ^The term Intention corre- 
sponds pretty closely to the term Purpose. Indeed, they 
are sometimes used as synonymous. But Purpose seems to 
refer rather to the mental activity, and Intention to the end 
towards which the mental activity is directed. Intention, 
understood in this sense, means anything which we purpose 
TO bring about. Xow what we thus purpose is often a very 
compbeated result, and sometimes it is not at all easy to 
determine how much is ready included in our intention. 

The complexity of a Purpose or Intention may be compared 
with that of a Cause. And indeed it is a special kind of Cause 
— that forward-looking kind which is commonly referred to as 
a Final Cause. UsuaUy, when we speak of the cause of any 
particular occurrence, we mean some other conspicuous 
occurrence, happening a little earlier, which has led, in ac- 
cordance with some regular order of sequence, to the particular 
event with which we are concerned.^ In most cases, very 

It should be observed, however, that reaent developments of physical 
science have considerably modified the conception of causation. 
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little reSection is needed to convince us that this conspicuous 
an^gedent is far from being the only circumstance on which 
the consequent depends ; but we commonly refer to the other 
circumstances as the conditions rather than the causes. 

Similarly, when we speak of our intention in any particular 
case, we generally mean some conspicuous change that we 
aim at bringing about. We say, for instance, that it is onr 
intention to go to a particular place. Here also a very little 
reflection would generally comunce us that we intend a good 
deal more than what is thus stated. We not only intend to 
go to a certain place, but also to do something when we get 
there. But often the things that we intend to do are too 
complex, and sometimes too indefinite, to be conveniently 
summed up. Hence we prefer not to say that we intend to 
do these things ; but rather that these are the motives that 
mduce ua to go to that particular place. 

Sometimes, however, these inducements may be quite as 
definitely in view as the particular object that we describe as 
our intention. If we go to a place to consult a book, to see a 
friend, to recover our health, or to make geological observations, 
these objects may be nearly or quite as definitely intended as 
the act of going to the place. Still, we may, no doubt, think of 
our immediate object as being that of going to the place 
and we may say that the other things that we intend are 
rather our motives. For the sake of illuatration, it may be 
convenient to notice here a number of different ways in which 
our intentions may thus be complicated. 

In the first place, we may distinguish between the ttn- 
niediate and the remote intentions of an act. Thus, two men 
may both have the immediate intention of saving a third from 
drowning ; but the one may wish to save him from drowning 
simply in order that his life may be preserved, whereas the 
other may wish to save him from drowning in order that he 
may be reserved for hanging.*- In this case, while the im- 
mediate intentions are the same, the remote intentions are 
very different. The remote intention of an act is sometimes 
called the motive ; but this use of the term is open to serious 
objection. 

* Cf. IHU’s Uiililat ianisni, ctap. ii. p. 27, Tinte. 
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In the second place, -^e maj distinguish bet'n'een the outer 
and the inner intention of an act. This may be illustrated by 
the familiar story of Abraham Lincoln and the pig that he 
helped out of a ditch. On being praised for this action, 
Lincoln is said to have replied that he did it, not for the sake of 
the pig, but rather on his ovrn account, in order to rid his mmd 
of the uncomfortable thought of the animal’s distress. He^’e 
+he outer intention was to rescue the animal, while the inner 
mteution was to remove an uncomfortable feeling from the mind 

The inner intention, in the case just quoted, is evidently 
only a particular case of the remote intention ; but it is not so 
m every instance. Thus if a man were to endeavour to pro 
duce a certain feeling in his mind— say, of penitence or of 
faith — with the view of securing the favour of Heaven, the 
immediate intention would be an inner one, while the remote 
mteation would be outer. The inner intention of an act, like 
the remote intention, is sometimes apt to be confounded with 
the motive. 

In the third place, we may distinguish betvreen the direrA 
and the indirect intention of an act. If a Nihilist seeks to blow 
up a*traiu containing an Emperor and others,^ his direct 
intention may be simply the destruction of the Emperor, but 
indirectly he intends also the destruction of the others who are 
in the train ; since he is aware that their destruction will be 
necessarily included along with that of the Emperor. 

In the fourth place, we may distinguish between the consciom 
and the unconscious iateiitioa of an act. To what extent any 
intention can he unconscious, is a question for psychology. By 
an unconscious intention is here understood simply an intention 
which the agent does not definitely avow to himself. A manA 
conduct is often in reality profoundly inSuenced by such 
intentions. Thus the intention which he avows to himself 
may be that of promoting the wefi-being of mankind, while m 
reafity he may be much more strongly influenced by that of 
advancing his own reputation. 

In the fifth place, we may distinguish between the formal 
and the material intention of an act. The material intention 

^ Cf. Sidgwicfj’s JiletJiods of Ethics, Bouk III., chap, i., § 3 (p. 302, 
note 3). The illustration is, of course, now out of date. 
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means the particular result as a realized fact ; the formal 
intejiaott means the principle embodied in the fact. Two 
men mav both aim at the overthrow of a particular govern- 
ment, Their material intentions are in that case the same 
But the one may aim at its overthrow because he thinks it too 
progressive, the other because he thinks it too conservative 
The intentions nf the two men are in this case very different 
formally, though their actions (which may consist simply m 
tie gimng or withholding of a vote) may be materially the 
same. 

These distinction.^ are given here, not as being an exhaustive 
h'-t, but simply with the view of bringing out the complications 
that may be inrmlred in a purpose. It is important to bring 
them out, since, otherwise, the relation between motive and 
intention can hardly be explained. 

Summing up, then, we may say, that an intention, in the 
broadest sense of the term, means any aim that is definitely- 
adopted as an object of wiU ; and that such intentions may he 
of various distinct kinds. 

3. The Meaning of Motive. — The term “ motive ” is nst lass 
ambiguous than “ intention.” The motive means, of course, 
what moves ns or causes ns to act in a particular way. Now 
there is an ambiguity in the term “ cause.” A cause may be 
ei^-her efficient or final. The efficient cause of a man’s move- 
ments, for instance, is the action of certain nerves, muscles, 
etc. ; the final cau.se is the desired end, the reaching of a 
destination or the production of a result. There is a similar 
ambiguity in the use of tie term " motive.”^ A motive may 
be understood to mean either that which impels or that which 
induces us to act in a particular way. 

In the former sense, we say that we are moved by feeling 
or emotion. Thus we say that a man’s motive was anger, 
or jealousy, or fear, or pity, or pleasure, or pain. Some 
writers® have even rttaintained that pleasure and pain are the 
only ultimate motives. This view we shad shortly have 

^ Cj. Muii'head’e Elements of Ethics, pp. 80-2. 

“ E-p Benthaca.. His views will be definitely referred to later. 
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occasion to consider. In the meantime "tre have simply to 
leniark that it is no doubt true that men are sometimes moved 
to action by feeling. 

In conduct on which a moral judgment can be passed, how- 
ever, a man is never solely moved by feeling. If a man is 
entirely “ carried away ” by feeling — by anger or fear, for 
instance — he cannot properly be said to act at all, any more than 
a stone acts when a man throws it at an object. We may Judge 
the character of a man who is carried away by feeling or passion 
ne may say that he ought not to have allowed himself to be so 
carried away ; but if he is entirely mastered by hia passion, we 
cannot pass a moral judgment on bis act, any more than on 
the act of a madman, or one who is drunk. Moral activity or 
conduct is purpo.seful action - and action with a purpose is 
not simply moved by feeling; it is moved rather by the 
thought of some end to be attained. This leads us to the 
second, and more correct, sense in which the term “ motive ” 
may be used. 

The distinction may be made clear by considering the case 
of a man who is ‘ ' moved by pity ” to give assistance to a 
felloe-creature in distress. The mere feeling of pity is evi- 
dently not suiUcient to mov^e us to action. It may serve as 
an element in the efficient cause of action — i.e. the man who 
has a keen sense of pity may be more readily impelled to action 
than the one whose feeling is comparatively blunt. But the 
feeling itself is not a sufficient inducement to action. By 
itself, it moves at the utmost to tears — as. for instance, in the 
theatre, when we witness imaginary disiresses. When a man 
IS moved to action, he must have, besides the mere feeling, the 
conception of an end to be attained. He perceives a fellow- 
creature, for instance, in a wretched plight, and sees that, by a 
certain effiort, the man might be put in a more favourable 
podtion. The putting of the man in this more favourable 
podtion present.? itself to his mind as a desirable end ; and 
the thought of thi.s de.sirable end induces him to act in a 
particular way. If he feels pity, in addition, this may impel 
him. the more readily to such an action : but the feeling of 
pitv is not, bj' itself, the inducement to the action, i.e. the 
motive in the more correct sense. The motive, that which 
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induces us to act, is the thought of a desirable ead. So also 
■when, -in Goldsmith’s ballad, 

“The dog, to gain some priv&te ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man,” 

the motive was constituted by the gaining of some private 
ends, not by the mere raadnessd 

4. Reiatioa between Motives and Intentions. — From what 
has now been said, it is evident that the relation between 
motives and intentions is a very close one. The motive of 
our act is that which induces us to perform it. blow it is 
evident that this must be inolnded in the intention, in the 
broadest sense of that term, but need not be, and generally 
will not he, identical with the whole of it.- What induces us 
to perform an act is always something that we hope to achieve 
hv it® ; hut there may he much that we expect to achieve by 
ir (and even that we consciously intend to achieve by it) which 

jRefereuce may bs made about this to Tucker’s Light of Nature, 
chap. Y. The view of Motive given above seems to be esaeutialiy that 
of Aristotle, avlien he says [Da Aaimix, III. x, 4) dei sifsi to ogehthv (“jt 
13 always the desired objeot that moves to action Some wfiters 
however, still object to this use of the term. See, for instance, the dis 
oussions in the International Journal of Ethics. Vol. IV., Nos, I and '2 
Professor Ritchie maintained there (p, 236) that ' dcsivo ’ is the genus 
of which ‘ motive ’ is a species. The differentia of ‘ motive ’ is the 
presence of a conception of an end.” But surely this must be erroneous 
burely all desire involves a conception of an end. It is right to add 
that the term ” motive ” seems originally to have been used for any 
eiScient cause of movement. It appears to be used in this way in 
Shakespeare’s description of Cressida — 

“ Her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body.” 

But here, as in so many other eases, the meaning of the ivoi-d has been 
gradually modified, partly to suit the conveniences of ordinary life, 
and partly to meet the requirements of science. 

- Cf. Hiuirhead'a Eleinertts of Ethias, p. 62. When Prof. Dewey 
JJvtlines of Ethics, p. 9) says that “ the foreseen, the ideal consequences 
ai-e the end of the act, and as such form the motive,'’ ho appears to 
identify the motive with the whole intentjon. This seems to me to be 
erroneons, or at least to be an inconvenient use of the term. For the 
meaning of ” ideal ” in this phrase of Prof. Dewey’s, see above, Intro 
duction, chap, ii, § S, note. 

° Except of course when w'e are impelled by mere feejing or passion 
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woTild not serve as an inducemeiat to its performance, and ■which 
might even serve as an indacement not to perform it. 

Thus the motive of a. reformer map be partly that of im- 
proving the state of mankind and, partly that of acquiung 
fame for himseif . Both of these ends form part of his intention, 
m the ■widest sense of the term. But he may also be well 
avare that the result of his action will be, for a time, not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword." He may anticipate a 
certain amount of confusion and misery as the immediate 
result of his action, and perhaps also of persecution for himself 
If he clearly foresees that these results will ensue on his action, 
it can scarcely be said that he does not intend them. He 
delibera^tely accepts them as being ine^vitably involved in the 
good result which he hopes to achieve. But assuredly we 
may say that these evil consequences form no part of his 
motive in endeavouring to achieve the good result. 

Or, to take a stiU simpler case, when Brutus helped to kill 
Caesar, in order to save his country, ^ he certainly intended to 
till Csesar, but the biihng of Csesar was no part of his motive 

The motive of an act, then, is a part of the intention, in the 
broadest sense of that term, but does not necessarily include 
the ■whole of the intention. Adopting the distinctions that 
have been drawn in section 2, we may say that the motive 
generally includes the greater part of the remote intention, 
but frequently does not include much of the immediate 
mtention ; that it generally includes the dhect intention, but 
not the indirect ; that it nearly alivays includes the formal 
intention, but often not much of the material intention 
and that it may be either outer or inner, conscious or un 
conscious. 

5. Is the Motive always Pleasure ? — We are now in a position 
to deal with the question, to which allusion has already been 
made, whether the motive to action is always pleasure." This 
question m^ast be carefully distinguished, at the outset, from 
the question whether pleasure is always involved in the 
presentation of any motive. This distinction has been ex 

^ Assuming the vievr taken by Plutaroh and Shakespeare to be correct 
J'or a different view of Bmtus, see Proude’s Ccsiar. 
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piessed as tiiat bet^reea taking ■pleasure in an idea and airmi-cg 
at ihe idea of pleasure. It is probably true that everything at 
whicii rre aim la thought of as pleasant. W e take pleasure in 
the idea of accomplislimg our end. To say this is obviously 
a very diSerent thing from saying that the idea of pleasure is 
the end at which we aim, or that pleasure is always that which 
serves as the inducement to action.^ The former view would 
be generally accepted by ail psychologists ; the latter is the 
doctrine of those who are known as Psychological Hedonists 
This doctrine is expressed, for instance, in the following passage 
from Bentham.^ 

‘ iS'atuie has placed man under the empire of pleasure and 
oi pain- We owe to them aU our ideas ; we refer to them all 
our judgments, and all the determinations of our life. He 
who pretends to withdraw himself from this subjection, knows 
not what he says. Hia only object is to seek pleasure and to 
shun pain, even at the very instant that he rejects the greatest 
pleasures or embraces pains the most acute. These eternal 
and irresistible sentiments ought to be the great study of the 
moralist and the legislator. The primiph of utilitij subjects 
everything to these two motives.” 

Here we have a clear statement of the view that pleasure 
and pain are the only possible motives to action, the only ends 
at which we can aim. This is the view that we have now to 
consider. 

6. Psychological Hedonism. — Psychological Hedonism is the 
theory that the ultimate object of desire is pleasure. The best 
known exponent of this doctrine ia John Stuart Mili,^ In 
the fourth chapter of his book on Utilitarianism, he reasons in 
the following way. 

^ It is probably true, as Bradley has urged, that the idea of pleasure 
La always pleasant (see Miv.d, New Series, Vol. IV,, No. 14J. But tins 
does not aheet the pre.«erLt point. 

^Principles of Leyislatio'ii, chap. L 

^ Nearly ail Hedonists, however, especially egoistic Hedonists, have 
with more or less clearness adopted this position. Nor a general 
feistotical exposition of the Hedonistic point of view, the student may 
be referred to Leokya Bistory of Etiropettn Morals, chap, i., and Watson’s 
Hedmistic Theories, from Aristipp^ts to Bpe’itcer. One of the latest 
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'■ And to decide whetlier this is leallv so ; whether 
mankind do desire nothing for itself but- that which is a 
pleasure to them, or of which the absence js a pain ; we hav e 
evidently arrived at a question of fact and experience, depend 
ent, like all similar questions, upon evidence. It can only be 
determined by practised seif -consciousness and self-observation 
assisted by observation of others. 1 believe that these sources 
of evidence, impartially consulted, vrill declare that desicing a 
thing and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it 
as painiul, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or rather two 
parts of the sanae phenomenon ; in strictneas of language, o 
diSerent modes of naming the same psychological fact ; that 
to think of an object as desirable {except for the sake of it^ 
consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the 
same thing ; and that to desire anything, except in proportion 
as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical 
impossibility,” 

This passage has been well criticised by Sidgwick in his 
Methods of Ethics (Book I., chap. iv.). He says — “ ^Tn] 
explains that ‘ desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, are, m 
Birictness of language, two modes of naming the same psycho 
logical fact.’ If this be the case, it is hard to see how the pro- 
position we are discussing requires to be determined by 
' practised self-consciousness and self-observation’ ; as the 
denial of it would involve a contradiction in terms. The 
truth is that there is an ambiguity in the word Bleasuie, which 
has always tended seriously to confuse the diseussion of this 
question. “iS'hen we speak of a man doing something at his 
own ‘ pleasure,’ or as he ‘ pleases,’ we usually signify the mere 
fact of choice or preference ; the mere determination of the 
will in a certain direction. How, if by ‘ pleasant ’ we mean 
that which infiuences choice, exercises a certain attractive 
force on the will, it is an assertion incontrovertible because 

exponents of striotiy psyobologieaJ Hedonism ivas Professor Bain. See 
his MeMul and Moral Science, Book IV., chap, iv., aud Thu Emotions 
and ike. Will, “ The Will,” chap. Tiii. Baiti, iiowever, admitted, that 
it IS possible, for moments,” to aim at other thinga than pleasure 
On the general meanirig ot Hedonism and its chief varieties, see below. 
Book II., chap, iv., §§ 1-S. 
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tautological, to say that we desire what is pleasant — or even 
that wc desire a thing in proportion as it appears pleasant ” 

This would mean simply that we desire it in proportion as 
we desire it ; because ‘‘ appears pleasant ” means simply 
“ IS desired by us.” But, as Sidgwick goes on to say, if we 
understand “ pleasure ” in a more exact sense, it is not obvious 
that what we desire is always pleasure. If ive take pleasure to 
mean the agreeable feeling which attends the satisfaction of our 
wants, it is not by any means evident that this is always what 
we desire. On the contrary, it seems evident rather that this 
IS not always what we desire. 

7. The Object of Desire. (1) The Paradox of Hedonism — 
In the part of the Methods of Ethics to which reference has just 
been made, Sidgwick goes on to argue that in fact what we 
desire is very frequently some objective end, and not the 
accompanjdng pleasure. He points out that even when we 
do desire pleasure, the best way to get it is often to forget it 
If we think about the pleasure itself, we are almost sure to 
unss it ; whereas if we direct our desires towards objective 
ends, the pleasure comes of itself. This is not true hf all 
pleasures. It is true chiefly of the “ pleasures of pursuit.’ ^ 

“ Take, for example,” says Sidgwick, “ the case of any game 
which involves — as most games do — a contest for victory 
No ordinary player before entering on such a contest, has any 
desire for victory in it ; indeed he often finds it difficult to 
imagine himself deriving gratification from such victory, 
before he has actually engaged in the competition. What he 
deliberately, before the game begins, desire.s, is not victory, 
but the pleasant excitement of the struggle for it ; only for the 
full development of this pleasure a transient desire to win the 
game is generally indispensable. This desire, which does not 
exist at first, is stimulated to considerable intensity by the 
competition itself.” 

“ A certain degree of disinterestedness seems to be necessary 
m order to obtain full enjoyment. A man who maintains 
throughout an epicurean mood, fixing his aim on his own 


“•See the Note at the end of this chapter. 
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pleasure, does not catcl tJxe fuU spirit of the chase ; iua 
eagerness never gets just the sharpness of edge which imparts 
to the pleasure its highest zest. Here comes into view what 
we may caii the fundamental pai-adox of Hedomsm, that the 
impulse towards pleasure, if too predonimant, defeats its owm 
aim. This effect is not visible, or at any rate is scarcely 
visible, in the ease of passive sensual pleasures. But of our 
active enjoyments generally ... it may certainly be said that 
we cannot attain them, at least in their highest degree, so 
long as we concentrate our aim on them.” 

“ Similarly, the pleasures of thought and study can only be 
enjoyed in the highest degree by those who have an ardour of 
curiosity which carries the mind temporarily away from self 
and its sensations. In ail kinds of Art, again, the exercise of 
the creative faculty is attended by intense and exquisite 
pleasures ; but in order to get them, one must forget them.” 

This parados of Hedonism,” that in order to get pleasure 
it is necessary to seek something else, was to some extent 
recognized even by MiU ; but he does not seem to have per- 
ceived that it is inconsistent with the view that desire is always 
directed towards pleasure. Desire can evidently be, at least 
temporarily, directed not towards pleasure, but towards 
certain objecthm ends. 

8. The Object of Desire. (2) Wa7its jprior to Satisfactions . — 
We must next notice another point, which was brought out 
chiedy by Butler^ and Hutcheson, though some anbaequent 
writers have ignored ir — viz. that many kinds of pleasure would 
not exist at all, if they were not preceded by certain desires for 
objects. 

Take, for instance, the pleasures of the benevolent affections. 
Ho one could possibly feel these pleasures unless he were first 
benevolent — i.e. had a desire for the welfare of others. In 
such a case, therefore, the very existence of the pleasure de- 
pends on the fact that desire is first directed towards something 
other than pleasure. It might even be argued that this is the 

^ See Sidgrriok’s History of Ethics, p, 102 ; and cf. Green’s edition 
of Hume, Tol. ji., Introd., p, 20, Green’s Prole^omana to Ethias. § ZBl, 
p 167, Caird’s Ofilicdi Philosophy of Kard, voL ii., p. 2S0, wta. 
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case with all pleasures. Pleasure ensues upon the satisfaction 
of certain wants, and the wants must be prior to the sat^a 
factions. We have a “ disinterested ” desire for food, before 
we can have a desire for the pleasure that accompanies the 
taking of food. From this consideration also it appears that 
there are some desires which are not desires for pleasure 

9. The Object of Desire. (3) Pleasures and Pleasure. — -At 
the same time it must be allowed that there is a certain 
plausibility in hliirs statements, and we must endeavour to 
account for this plausibility. It seems to arise from an 
ambiguity^ in the word “ pleasure.” Pleasure is sometimes 
understood to mean agreeable /eelMM?, or the feeling of satis- 
faction, and sometimes it is understood to mean an object that 
gii-es satisfaction. The hearing of music is sometimes said 
to be a pleasure ; but of com'se the hearing of music is not a 
feeling of satisfaction ; it is an object that gives satisfaction 

Generally it may be observed that when we speak of 
“ pleasures ” in the plural, or rather in the concrete, we mean 
objects that give satisfaction ; whereas when we speak of 
“ pleasure ” in the abstract we more often mean the feeling 
of satisfaction which such objects bring with them." But 
this is not always the case. 

Perhaps this distinction is more obvious in the case of pain 
than in the case of pleasure. Pain is generally understood as 
the negative of pleasure, i.e. as meaning disagreeable feeling, 
or feeling of dissatisfaction. But when we speak of “ pains ’ 
we usually mean objects that produce a disagreeable feeling , 
and indeed we usually mean objects of a definite kind — viz 
organic sensations. 

The pain of toothache, for instance, is not merely a feehng 
of disagreeabieness or dissatisfaction, but a definite sensation 
That sensation is an object, and it is an object which brings 
with it a feeling of disagreeahleness. The sensation of burning 
IS another object ; the sensation of a stunning blow is another 

^ A seco/id ambiguity. Another ambiguity, pointed out by Sidgwick, 
has been already referred to above. 

* Cf. WarAs Psychological Principles, p. 266, and Prof. Stout’s Manual, 
P 113r 
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j the toasciousness of havuig acted wrongly is another 
object. AD these objects bring with them a diaagreeable 
feeling ; bnt in all of them the object which brings the dis 
agreeable feeling, or is accompanied by the disagreeable 
feeling, is quite distinguishable from the feeling of disauree- 
ableness itself.’- 

Now, when it is said that what we de.rire is always pleasure, 
what fieenis to be meant is that what we desire is always some 
object the attaimnent of -which is accompanied by an agreeable 
feeling. Bat this is so true that it is almost a tautology. It 
IS clear that if we desire anything, the attainment of it -will 
bring at least a temporary satisfaction ; and this satisfaction 
will be accompanied by a feeling of satisfaction — i.e. pleasure 
Consequently, anything that we desire may be said to be a 
pleasure — i,e. something that will bring pleasure when 
attained. The man who desires the overthrow of a political 
party, for instance, will he pleased if that event happens 
We may consequently say that the overthrow of the party 
was a pleasure. It is in this sense that we use the phrase 
“ an unexpected pleasure,” and the hke. But evidently 
the overthrow of a political party is not itself an agree- 
able feeling ; it only brings an agreeable feeling with it 
The fact that we desire pileasares is no e^ddenoe that we 
desire -pleasure. 

A passage from Mill may help to make this clear. “ What, 
for example,” he asks,” ” shall we say of the love of moneys 
There is nothing originally more desirable about money than 
about any heap of glittering pebbles. Its worth is solely that 
of the tilings which it will buy ; the desires for other things 
than itself, which it is a means of gratifying. Yet the love 

’ Kiilpe and Titctenar (Ouflirie of Psi/cholo^) were honourahh' dis 
tiDguished among psyeliologists by tke care with which they distinguished 
between pain and. -anpleasantneas. Organic pain seems to be a distinct 
sensation in quite the same sense in -which a s-wcet taste or smell is a 
ihstinet sensation. The feeling or affection of pleasure and pain, 
though perhaps inseparable from these experiences, can be distinguished 
from them quite clearly. The distinction in question is no-vr wenerall-r 
recognized; though, I think, it still gives rise to oooasionafiniscoh 
ception. 

- UtiUtarianUm., chap, iv. 
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of money is not only one of the strongest moving forces of 
human life, hut money is, in. many cases, desired in and for 
itself ; the desire to possess it is often stronger than the desire 
to use it, and goes on increasing ■when all the de.sires ■winch 
point to ends beyond it, to be compassed by it, are falling off 
It may be then said truly, that money is desired not for the 
sake of an end, but as part of the end. From being a means 
to happiness, it has come to be itself a principal ingredient of 
the individuars conception of happiness.” 

The same may be said of the majority of the great objects 
of human life — po^wer, for example, or fame. . . . The 
strongest attraction, both of power and of fame, is the im 
mense aid they give to the attainment of our other wishes 
and it is the strong association thus generated between them 
and all our objects of desire, which gives to the direct desire 
of them the intensity it often assumes, so as in some characters 
to sm-pass in strength aU other desires. In these cases the 
means have become a part of the end, and a more important 
part of it than any of the things which they are means to 
"NVhat was once desired as an instrument for the attainment of 
happiness, has come to be desired for its o-wn sake. Tn being 
desired for its own sake it is, however, desired as part of 
happiness. . . . The desire of it is not a diSerent thing from 
the desire of happiness, any more than the love of music, or 
the desire of health. They are included in happiness. They 
are some of the elements of which the desire of happiness is 
made up. Happiness is not an abstract idea, but a concrete 
whole ; and these are some of its parts.” 

The meaning of all this seems quite clear. Evidently 
money, power, fame, music, and health are not parts of 
agreeable feeling. What Mill means is that they are parts of 
that totality of objects which gives agreeable feeling. That we 
desire such objects, then, may show that we seek pleasures, 
but not that we seek pleasure. And that we seek pleasures, 
m this sense, is a mere tautology. It means simply that we 
seek what we seek. 

10, Can Eeason serve as a Motive? — Even those writers 
who have not committed themselves to the view that pleasure 
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and pain are the 011I7 possible motives, have sometimes been 
inciined to argne tlia.t at least Keason is not capable of serYing 
as a motive to action. Tliis x-ievr was most clearly stated by 
Hume, when he said^ that “ Reason is, and ought only to be, 
the slave of the passions, and can never pretend to any other 
office than to serve and obey them.” The term Passion, as 
here used, is practically synonymous with Impulse ; and the 
ineaning of the statement is that all actions depend on par 
ticuiar impulses, while, reason can at the most only indicate the 
means by which these impulses may be gratified. Reason, it 
IS thus held, cannot form any new motive for us : it can only 
show how an eisisting motive may be pursued to the best 
advantage. 

This view, however, seems to rest on that false conception 
of the nature of desire to which reference has already been 
made. It proceeds on the supposition that our mental con- 
stitution is made up of a number of isolated and independent 
desires, among which reason works as a separate faculty. If 
we recognise that our desires form a universe, then they cannot 
be said to exist independently. The problem then is to under- 
stand the nature of the whole within which particular desires 
emerge. If that whole is a rational system, the desires which 
grow up in it will be very different from those desires that 
might exist in a being in whom reason is not yet developed 
In this sense, therefore, reason may be said not only to guide 
our desires, impulses, or passions, but actually to constitute 
their determinate nature. Reason, that is to say, may set 
ciefore us ends or motives which for an irrational being would 
not exist at all. In this sense, then, reason is capable of 
furnishing us with motives to action, 

11 . Is Reason the only Motive ? — ^There ia, however, an error 
of an opposite kind against which also we must be on our guard, 
though no doubt it is one into which, in modern times, we axe 
in much less danger of falHng. We must not suppose that all 
motives are rational motives, i.e. that the iaducemeut to act 


^ Treatise of Hu-nian Nature, Book il., part III., Section III. Cf. 
also Dmertaiion on, the Passions, Section V. 
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IS always for a iuman being wliat it would be if be were guided 
entirely by leason. 

This ^dew may be better understood by a reference to tbe 
doctrine of Socrates. Socrates maintained tbat “ virtue is 
'knowledge,’’ by wliici. he meant that if we knew with perfect 
clearness what the nature of the moral end is we should 
inevitably pursue it. Now it is no doubt true that within a 
completely rational universe the supreme good would serve 
a« the supreme inducement. But if it is possible that a man 
may know the nature of the supremo good and yet not occupy 
a completely rational universe, then it is possible to know the 
good and not to pursue it. Now it seems clear at least that 
it IS possible to know what is good with a very tolerable degree 
of clearness, and yet not pursue it. This is expressed in the 
familiar saying, ” Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor ” 
The reason of this is that the motive to action is not always 
completely rational. 

12, How Motives are Constituted .—The conclusion, therefore, 
to which we are led is that motives are neither constituted 
simply by pleasure and pain, nor simply by dominant 'desires, 
passions, or impulses, nor simply by reason, but that they 
depend upon the nature of the universe within which they 
emerge. 

A motive, we may say generally, is an end which is m 
harmony or conformity with the universe within which it is 
presented. At any given moment in our lives there are various 
possible ends which we may set before ourselves. There aie 
various ways in which the content of our world might be 
changed, so as to be more in harmony with the system of our 
consciousness. Now. in so far as any such change presents 
itself to us as something which could be brought about by 
our own activity, it presents itself to us as a possible motive 
to action. Whether it will actually move us to act depends 
on the question whether the motive presented to us is com 
patible with other possible motives which are presented to 
u^s at the same time. The line of action that is finally willed 
bv us is that which coheres most perfectly with the general 
sjstem of our consciousness. "Whether or not the line thus 
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adopted is a reasonable line, depends on the question whetlier 
or not we are Hving within a rational universe.’- 

At this point, however, -we come definitely upon the question 
with respect to the relationship between Character and 
Conduct ; and as this is a question ol great importance, it 
seems to call for a separate chapter. 

Note os pLEAStniE and Desice, 

lu is assumed in this chapter that a satisfied desire hringa pleasure, 
while an unsatisfied desire (or an unsatisfied appetite) is accompaiued 
bv pain. It should be observed, iio-wever, that this is a point on 
winch there has been a good deal of discussion ; and that the -view 
taken in the test- is not universally adopted. The chief point on which 
there is difference of opinion is with reference to wliat are called “ the 
Pleasures of Pursuit.” It is held by some -writers, a-nd notably bj 
Professor Sidgwiefc, that, in consequence of the existence of these 
pleasures, unsatisfied desires and appetites are frequently in themselves 
rather pleasurable than, painful. It may be well here to add a fe-w 
■words on this point. 

Professor Sidgwiek's view is thus stated in the Melhods of Bikies 
(Book I., chap, iv., ^ 2, p. 4S) “ When a desire is having its natural 
effect in causing the actions which tend to the attainment of its object, 
t seems to be commonly either a neutral or a more or Jess pleasurable 
consciousness : even -when this attainment is still remote. At anv 
rate the consciousness of eager activity, in which this desire is an essential 
item, is highly pleasurable : and in fact such pleasures, which we may 
..all generally the pleasures of Pursuit, constitute a considerable element 
in the total enjoyment of life. Indeed it is almo,st a commonplace to 
sa% that they are more important than the pleasures of Attainment 
ana in many cases it is the pros-peot of the former rather than of the 
latter that induces ue to engage in a pursuit.”’-’ 

I believe that this antithesis between" Pursuit ” and “Attainment ” 
involves a fundamental misconception, and it seems to me to be of 
considerable importance that this misconception should be removed 
There is, so far as I can see, no such thing as a pleasure of Pursuit, as 
opposed to Attainment. The truth appears tp me to be rather that 
-’"here are two kinds of attainment — ^what might be called progresstts 
attainment and catastrophic attainment. The “ pleasure of Pursuit ’ 


’ In connection with this point reference may he profitably made 
to Sidgwick’s article on “ Unreasonable Action,” (Mind, Nerv Series, 
ICo 0), and to Prof. Stout’s Analytic Psychology (Vol. II., p. 267). See 
p so Bosanquet’s Psychology of (he Moral Self, Ijecture IS, 

" Por some further illustration-s of Dr. Sidgwick’s vieiv. the' reader 
may be referred to Mind, Sew .Series, Vol. I., So. 1 (Jan. 1892), pp 
94 101. 
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IS, I thlirk, in reality the pleasure of progressive Attainment. When, it 
iras said, for instance, “ If I held Truth in. my hand, I vonJd let it go 
again for the jihasim of ■ji'ursuing it,” •what ■was really intended seems 
to have been i/ic pleasure of progressmly attaining it. And I thiiik this 
IS the case also with those pleasures that are referred to by Professor 
Sidgwiek aa “ pleasures of Pursuit.’' 

He takes the case, for instance, of a game of skill. “ hTo ordinary 
plaver, before entering on such a contest, has any desire for victor'v m 
it indeed he often finds it difficult to imasrine himself dermng gratifica 
tion from such victory, before he has actually engaged in the oonipetitioii 
What he deliberately, before the game begins, desires is not ■victory, 
but the pleasant excitement of the .struggle for it ; only for the full 
development of this pleasure a tjun-sient desire to win the .game is 
generally indispensable. This desire, which does not exist at first, is 
stimulated to considerable intensity by the competition itself : and. in 
proportion as it is thus stimulated both the mere contest becomes more 
pleasurable, and the victory, which was originally indifferent, eoraes to 
afford a keen enjojinem.” 

With the whole of those passages I ^^mee, ivith the single exception 
of the statement that in a game the contest becomes more pleasurable 
1 1 proportion as the desire to 'win the game is stiranlated. On the 
ontrary, it seems to me that we may distinguish between two lands 
01 desire to ■win the game — viz. the desire to ■win it simply as a oatas 
trophic result, and the desire to win it as the eulminatin.g point in a 
continuous proces.s. In proportion as the former kind of desire is 
atimalated, it appears to me that the game ceases to be pleasurable 
It 15 , I beUevG. a common experience that the gambler ■whose aim is 
fixed exclusively on the result of the game ceases to .get any real pleasure 
from it. The man -who really enjoys the .game is he who desire.s victor'^ 
but desires it only as the ciiln’.ina'b'ng point in a proaresBive series 

And the same applies in other cases. The mountaineer who merely 
inshes to roach the topmost peak, is simply annoyed by the process 
of climbing up : he ■would prefer to leach it by a balloon or by a hydranho 
ho st. The man who enjoys the ascent is tie one who desires the end 
onlv in so far as it gives unity and completeness to the process of attain 
mg it. So also the man who is merely interested in the conclusion of 
a story does not enjoy the novel in ■which it is told : hia -view la rather 
like that of Christopher Sly— “ ’Tis a very excellent piece of work — 
■would ’twere done !” The man -who really enjoys the story cares for 
tae end only in relation to the process that leads up to it. 

Ko^w the man who desires an end in relation to the process of reaching 
it, IS not, I think, correctly described as receiving pleasure from a pursuit 
as distinguished from an aitainment. The pursuit is, for him, a progres 
aive attainment. Prom the nature of the ease, he could not attain 
otherwise than by pursuit. A story, for instance, does not admit of 
airv kind of attainment but that of going through it from beginning to 
erd. In such 6 process the desire receives a continuous satisfaction 
and is not property regarded as waiting for its satisfaction till the end 
is reached. 
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I conceive that this view may he applied even to such a case as that 
of hunger. It seems to me, indeed, to be somewhat incorrect to speak 
of the mere appetite of hunger as desire. Hunger ought, I thinl;, to be 
sharply diatinguiahed from the desire for food. It seems to me to be 
mainly owing to the failure to draw this distiaotion that hunger is repre 
senied by Professor Sidgwiok as forming an e.xeeption’ to the general 
rule about the “ Parados of Hedonism. ’'•* It forms an exception, so 
far as I can see, only because it is not a desire at all. This, however, 
IS a side issue, on which I do not wish to insist at present. 

The craving of hunger, though not properly a desire, seems to resemble 
certain of our desires in being susceptible of a progressive satisfaction 
and it is for this reason, as I conceive, that the craving appears often 
to be pleasurable. It is pleasurable becausse it is continuously attaining 
its object. As far as I can judge, indeed, the satisfaction of hunger 
begins, under normal conditions, even prior to the taking of food at all 
The “ watering of the month ” is, I think, a oommencement of satisfao 
tion ; and in the case of predatory animals I suspect that; there is a 
certain satisfaction even in the act of pursuit^. At any rate, the normal 
ao*' of satisfying hunger Joes not appear to be of a catastrophic character 
Durere coenam 'is a principle of general applicability. The satisfaction 
o'f the craving is a progressive one. Now, if this is the case, it seems 
clear that the" mere fact that hunger is, under norma! conditions, rather 
pleasurable than otherwise (which I believe to be true), cannot be 
accepted as a proof that the mere craving in itself is pleasurable, or is 
not painful, in so far as it remains unsatisfied. For under normal 
conditions it is not unsatisfied, but is progressively attaining its end.* 
There is another point, closely connect^ with this one, which appears 
to me to be overlooked by ftofessor Sidgwick in his disoussioa on 
tae above subject— that our desires and appetites are capable, to 
a considerable extent, of an imaginative satisfaction. Dickens’s 
Marchioness ” did not by any means stand alone in the power of 
making -believe very much.” If it is true that, 

“ Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once,” 
it may also be said that the imaginative satisfy their desires many times 
before they are satisfied in fact, while the unimaginative have but a 
single satisfaction. The imaginative player, even if he loses, loses hut 
once for a score of times that he has won — ^ia fancy ; and these imagin 
ary successes may be quite as satisfying to his mind at the moment 
as an equal number of real ones would have been. 


^ See MethoiiB of Ethics, Book L, chap, iv., f 2, p. 49 : “ This effect ” 
[mjt that we lose pleasure by seeking it] “is not visible, or at any rate 
la scarcely visible, in the case of passive sensual pleasures.” 

^ See above, § 7. 

’ It is only in this sense, I think, that there is any real “ pleasure of 
pursuit.” 

4 Sec also Spencer's Datn of Ethics, pp. 156-S. 

ETH. 
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The “ pleasures of PuTstiit ” are to a large estent made up of these 
mental Tictories ; and tiiis fact must largely qualify our view of them 
as cases of unsatisfied desire, even apart from the consideration (which 
may not be always applicable) that the desire is in reality attaining its 
end by means of a continuous process. 

I make these remarks merely witb the view of bringing out the point 
of vietr wMeh seems to me correct, and which I have adopted in the 
present handbook. They are not by any means offered with the view 
of giving a complete solution to the difficult question involved.^ 


^ Students interested in the subject of pleasures of Pursuit will find 
further discussion and admirable illustrations in Tucker’s LigU of 
Nature, chap. vi. 


CHAPTER III. 

CHAEACTEE AXD CONDUCT. 

1. General Eemarjjs. — We have learned, in some degree, 
■what is meant by Will, Desire, Motive, Intention, and what is 
the nature of the relationship between these ; and we are now 
prepared to consider the nature of Character and its relation 
to Conduct. In discussing this, -we are naturally led to the 
famous question about the Freedom of the Will ; for this 
concerns the relationship between Character and Conduct. 
And in considering this, it seems necessary also to explain 
the terms Circumstance and Habit. Accordingly, I intend 
first to present four sections, dealing respectively with 
Character, Conduct, Circumstance, and Habit, then to explain 
the significance of the Freedom of the Will, and finally to sum 
up about the nature of Voluntary Action. 

2. Character. — ^We have seen that Character means the 
complete universe or system constituted by acts of will of a 
particular kind. Character is, on the whole, the most 
important element in life from the point of view of Ethics, 
as we shall see more fully in the sequel. 

The accidental dominance of a good purpose at this or that 
moment is of comparatively little consequence unless it is an 
indication of the habitual dominance of a certain universe. 
Hence Aristotle rightly laid emphasis rather on the formation 
of Good HabiU — i.e. in the language we have here adopted, 
on the establishment of a continuously dominant universe — 
than on the mere presence of a Good Will at any given moment. 
Will is, indeed, the expression of character, but it is the 
expression of it under the limitations of a particular time and 
place ; and much may remain latent in the character which 
it would be necessary to take into account in forming a com- 
1 Ethics, Book II. chap. t. 
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plete moral estimate of a, given individual. This is -well 
expressed in Bromiing's Rahhi Beit Ezra — 

“ Xot on the vulgar mass 
Called ' work ’ must sentence pass. 

T iling s done, that took the eye and had the price ; 

But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger faded to plumb. 

So pa.ssed in mating up the main account ; 

All instincts immature. 

All purposes unsure. 

That weighed not as Ms work, yet swelled the man’s amount. 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a r^arrow act, 

Bancies that broke through language and escaped : 

All I could never be. 

All, men ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.” 

At the ciame time, it is true tHat " the tree is known by its 
fruit.” The good character necessarily expresses itself in 
good acts of will. 

IT 

3. Conduct.— The term conduct is sometimes used in a 
loose sense to include all sorts of vital activities, or, at any rate 
all vital activities which are directed to an end. 

It is in this sense, for instance, that the term was employed 
by Herbert Spencer.'- Consequently he spoke of the conduct 
of molluscs, &c." But this seems to be an inconvenient 
estemion of the meaning of the term. Although the activities 
of molluscs are no doubt adjusted to an end, yet we cannot 
regard them as purposeful activities. A pm'poseful activity 
is not merely directed to an end, but, as Kant put it, directed 
by the idea of an end. Now even the higher animals, in so 
far as they are guided by mere instinct,® cannot be supposed 
to have any such idea. They move towards certain ends, 

' Data of Ethics, chap. i. “ Ibid., chap. ii. 

® It may well be doubted -whether they ever have such an idea. Charles 
Darwin, however, who -was oertainly a high authority, seems to have 
been disposed to attribute some consciousness of the adaptation of 
means to end even to such very humble creatures a,s earthworms. 
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but they do not will these ends. They have an end. hub they 
have no p-urpose.'^ 

Now Spencer admitted that purposeless acts are not to he 
mcluded in. conduct. Hence it seems best to confine the 
term conduct to those acts that are not merely adiusted to 
ends, hut also definitely willed. A person’s conduct, then, 
IS the complete system of such acts, corresponding to his 
character. 

4'. Cixeumstan.ce. — We haue said that conduct corresponds 
to character. But, of course, the particular acts which are 
performed by an individual depend not only on the nature of 
the systematic unity of his consciousness, but also on the 
conditions or environment within which his life happens to 
he passed. Hence it is sometimes sa.id that a man’s conduct 
depends upon liis character and circumstances. We must 
now consider what exactly is to he understood by circumstances 

In the first place, we may note that, if wc are to understand 
the ethical significance of a man’s circumstances, we must 
clear our minds of that view according to which circumstances 
are simply the external environment in which a man’s life is 
passed. Understood in this sense, any contemporary event 
might be called a circumstauce~c.gf. the position of the 
planets, the state of the tides, the direction of the wind, &c 
But for most purpose,'; (unless we are believers in Astrology), 
such conditions are not to he classed as circumstances at all 
Again, the geological formation of the country in which a man 
fives is seldom worth reckoning as a circumstance ; though 
the presence of gold or coal or iron may be a circumstance of 
considerable importance. Riche-s or poverty, health or 
disease, are generally circumstances of more importance , 
and so are, in general, a man’s social surroundings, 

Brom such considerations as this we may see that it is not 
so easy as it might at first appear to determine what a man’s 
circumstances are, in any sense that is ethically significant. 

^ It might be convenient to use the term pwrpositie, as distinguisied 
from purposeful, to denote actaon (such as instinctive rBOvetoeuts) 
m ■which an end may be seen to be invol'ved, but in which, there is no 
definite consciousness of the end aimed at. 
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Circumstaaces in this sense are not anything external to the 
man, but only external conditions in so far as they enter into 
IDS life. What are to be reckoned circumstances in this sense, 
IS a question that depends on the character of the naan. Hence 
it IS somewhat misleading to speak as if character and circum- 
stance were two co-ordinate factors in human life ; since it 
depends largely on character whether anything is to be reckoned 
a circuiQstance or not.-^ 

Again, are we to say that the fact that a man has a good 
memory, or a good temper, or a good understanding, or a good 
reputation, is an element in his character or in his circum- 
stances ? Such facts depend largely on the systematic 
constitution of a man’s conscious life, and so belong to hia 
cnaiacter ; yet, on the other hand, they may be regarded as 
cixeumstances by which he is helped or hindered in the conduct 
of his life. Eve a the fact that a man has already formed a 
good habit of action — say, a habit of punctuahty — may be 
a favourable circumstance with reference to his future develop- 
ment. Thus it is to a considerable extent a question of the 
pomt of view from which a thing is regarded, whether it is to 
be described as an element of character or of circumstance 
Probably by far the greatest part of any man’s present circum- 
stance is simply the e.vpression of what his past character 
has been. 

Hence, when we say that a man’s actions are the result of 
hi- character and his circumstances, we must remember that 
two men living to aU appearance in the same general conditions 
may jn reality be in wholly difierent circumstanceE. What 
stimulates one may depress another, just as “ the twilight 
that sends the hens to roost sets the fox to prowl, and the 
hon’s roar which gathers the jackals, scatters the sheep ’ “ 


* Some suggestive remarks on this point will be found in a paper on 
‘ t-taracter and the Emotions,” by Mr. A. F. Shand, in Miad, F.ew 
Series, Vol. V., Ko. 18. See also his work The Fovndcctions of Character, 
and c/. the remarks on. character and oironmstanee in Bosauquet's 
.dspecis of (he Social Frobltm. The concluding chapter on Character in 
Professor MoDougall’s Outline of Psychology may be referred to with 
great advantage. 

“ Ward’s Psychological Principles, p. 60. 
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■^Tiat is physically the same is ia sach cases, to all iataats, a 
diSerent circumstance. 

6. Habit. — The signifioauce of Habit has already been to 
some extent iudicated ia connection Tvith character, and, 
jn particular, reference has been mads to Aristotle’s vievr that 
the main thing in the moral life is the establishment of good 
habits. This view waa put forward by Aristotle in oppositiou 
to the Bocratic doctrine, that Virtue is a kind of Knowledge ^ 
yet the two views are not so much opposed as might at first 
sight appear. 

Virtue is a kind of knowledge, as well as a kind ofTiabit 
It is, in fact, as we have already indicated, a point of \dew 
The virtuous man is one who lives continuously in the universe 
■fthich is constituted by duty. To live continuously in that 
universe is a habit ; but it is at the same time a species of 
insight. The man. who lives in a difierent universe sees 
tnings habitually in a different way — through a diSerently 
coloured glass, we might say. To be virtuous, therefore, is to 
possess habitually a certain kind of knowledge or insight 
And «thufl both Socrates and Aristotle were right. Virtue is 
both a kind of knowledge and a kind of habit. 

Habit, in fact, in the seme in which the term is applied to 
moral character, is not mere custom. It ia not on a level with 
habits such as our manner of walking or speaking or of weariug 
clothes. It is not, in short, of the nature of what is commouly 
called a secondarily automatic aotion. It is a Jiahit of williTig 
Habits which have a moral significance are habits of deliberate 
choice. “ iSTow deliberate choice depends on thought or reason ^ 
In order to choose the right, in the sense ia wkioh such a 
choice has any moral significance, we must know the right 
If we simply hit on the right course by chance, we do not 
leaUy choose the right. Right willing, therefore, depends on 

^ Cf. Sidgwick’s Eistory of Etliics, pp. 24-5 and 54 ; and, for a fnLer 
account of the doctrine of Socrates, see Zeller’s SocrolM and the Socrahe 
Schools, Part II., chap. vii. 

^ '’JEtrrtr t epert tsfs TrpaaipeT-ti-^fi (’’Virtue, then, is a habit of 
choice ”). — Aristotle’s Ethics, II. vi. 15. 

* Cf. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, Book II,, chap. ii. 
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true insight. \Ylietlier it is possible to have true insight 
■without Trillmg rightly, is a ■further question, ■^^'hich we shall 
have to consider shortly. 

In the meantime, we may partly see ■what Socrates meant 
by saying that virtue is a kind of kno'wledge. It depends on 
the occupation of a- certain point of ■vie^w, on the possesion of 
a certain rational insight. At the .same time, we see the 
truth of Aristotle's .saying that ■virtue is habit. It is not 
merely a certain act of ■will, but a continuous state of character, 
a steadfast occupation of a definite universe. 

Another point ■which it is important to notice in thi.s connec 
tion is that action -which has thus become habitual tends to be 
pleasant. A good character, for instance, is one iviioae 
dominant interest lies within a certain form of moral universe 
Such a character ■will find pleasure in acting in accordance 
■Kith this interest. Hence Aristotle says again^ that “ a man 
IS nor good at all unless he takes pleasure in noble deeds 
No one would call a man just who did not take pleasure m 
doing justice, nor generous, who took no pleasure in acts of 
generosity, and so on." Further, hahit. as is said, becomes a 
second nature ; so that actions that have become hAitual 
are done almost instinctively, at least without the necessitj 
for definite reflection. It is important to bear this in mind 
Its application will become especially apparent ■when we are 
dealing ■with some of the theories of Kant. 

6. The Freedom of the Will. — We are now in a position to 
consider ■what is meant by human freedom, in so far as this 
has ethical significance. 

Some views on this point may almost immediately be ruled 
out of court. Thus, it has been argued that there is no real 
freedom, since men are determined by circumstances. This 
was the doctrine, for instance, of Robert Owen, the Socialist 
Accordingly, he made it his great aim in life to improve men’s 
external conditions. But we have seen that mere external 
conditions are not circumstances in any sense that is ethicalK 
important. Before setting ourselves to improve men’s condi 


^ ^t’komacJican Ethics^ I. viii. 12. 
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tion&, we should ask ourselves ho-w far their conditions are real 
eirc-umstaaces to them, and what sort of circumstances they are. 
To ask this is at the same time to ask what sort of people 
they are. It is a complete mistake to suppose that men are 
determined by conditions that are in any true sense external 
to them. 

Again, freedom is sometimes understood to mean tlie power 
of acting without motives. But this also is an absurdity. 
To act without motives, i.e. "without reference to anjdhing 
that may reasonably serve as an Inducement to action, would 
he to act from blind impulse, as some of the lower animals 
may be supposed to do. But this is evidently the very reverse 
of what we understand by freedom. 

In order to avoid such crude misconceptions as these, it is 
important to consider in what sense the idea of freedom is 
ethically significant. 

7. Freedom essential to Morals. — There is involved in the 
moral consciousness the conviction that we ought to act in 
one way rather than in another, that one manner of action is 
good Or right, and another bad or evil. Now, as Kant urged, 
there would be no meaning in an “■ ought” if it were not 
accompanied by a can.”^ It does not follow, however, that 
the “ can ” refers to an immediate possibility. A man ought 
to be wise, for instance ; but -wisdom is a quality that can 
only be gradually developed. What can be done' at once is 
only to put ourselves in the way of acquiring it. Similarly, 
■we ought to love our neighbours. But love is a feeling that 
cannot be produced at will.^ We can only put our.selves in 

^ Of. the lines of Emerson — 

■' So nigh is gi-andenr to our dust, 

So near is God to man. 

When Duty whispers low. Thou must. 

The youth repfies, / can." 

For this reason Kant even denies that love is a duty. See Mstaj^hyslc 
of Morals, section I, (Abbott's translation, pp. 15-16), But love can 
be cultivated, though it cannot be directly produced. Kant's view on. 
this and kindred points is due to the absolute antithesis which he makes 
between Eeason and Feeling. Cf. Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, 
vol. ii. pp, 280-2. See also below, Book II., chap, iii., § 
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the wav of cuitivating Mndly afEections. But it would be 
absurd to say that a man ought to add a cubit to his stature 
or to live for two hundred years. He cannot even put himself 
in the way of attaining these ends, and they cannot therefore 
form any part of his duty. 

ISiow if a man's will were absolutely determined by his 
circTiinstanees, it would be strictly impossible for him to 
become anything but that which he does become, and conse- 
quently it would be impossible that he ought to be anything 
diherent. There would thus he no ought ” at all. Moral 
imperatives would cease to have any meaning. Hence purely 
determinist writers when they are. quite consistent, deny the 
esistence of any absolute “ ought ” and regard Ethics not as 
a normative science, but as an ordinary natural history science 
—investigating what men do or tend to do, not what they 
ought to do. This is the view, for instance, which is taken 
bv Schopenhauer (who, in spite of his emphasis on the Will, 
was to all intents a pure determinist).^ 

If, then, there is to be any meaning in the moral imperative, 
the will must not be absolutely determined by circum-stances, 
but must in some sense be free. This is true also even if 
we do not, like Hant, think of the moral end as of the nature 
of an imperative, but rather as a Good or Ideal to be attained ® 
It still remains true that such an ideal must be, as Aristotle 
put it, ^rJaaKTot' sal K-rr^rov dvdpwjno (practicable and attain- 
able by man). 

8. necessity essential to Morals. — hrevertheless, there is a 
sense also in which necessity is required for the moral life 
The moral life consists, as we have endeavoured to point out, 
in the formation of character. Now to have a character is 
to live habitually in a certain universe.. And in any given 
umverse desires have a definite position with reference to one 


* Cf. Janet’s Theory of Morals, p. 138. Another good example of 
pure deterininiam, accompanied by the denial of the unity of the self, 
leading to a natural history view of Ethics, will be found in Simmel’a 
Sndeitung In die lIoraltaisse/tscAafi. Bentham’s attitude to some 
extent illustrates the same thing. See below, Book II., chap, iv., S o 
- See below, Book II., chap. ii. 
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another ; so that there can be no doubt which is to give 
place to another. Hence the more decidedly a character 
IS formed, the more uniform will be its choice and its 
action. Nay, even in the case of characters that are im- 
perfectly formed, any uncertainty that exists with regard 
ro the action is due only to our imperfect knowledge. It 
IS difficult to predict what will be done by a man who is 
continually shifting from one universe to another. But Ms 
action would be fully foreseen by any one who knew exactly 
the relation in which these universes stand to one another in 
his mental life. 

A-ud not only is this true as a fact with regard to the moral 
hi es of men, hut it must he true if the moral life is to have any 
meaning. The moral life means the building up of character, 
1 e. it means the forming of definite habits of action. And if 
a habit of action be definite, it is uniform and predictable. 
Now necessity is often understood to mean nothing more than 
uniformity. In this sense, then, necessity is req^uired for the 
moral life. 

9. The true Sense of Freedom. — It Is apt to seem as if 
there were a certain contradiction between these two demands 
of the moral life. But there is no contradiction when we 
observe preciael}'- what is the nature of the freedom and 
what is the nature of the necessity that is demanded. 
The necessity means simply the uniform activity of a given 
character. The freedom, on the other hand, means simply 
the absence of determination by anidihing outside the char- 
acter itself. 

Thus a vicious man in a sense can, and in a sense cannot, 
do a good action. He cannot, in the sense that a good action 
does not issue from such a character as his. A corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit. But he can do the action, iu 
the sense that there is nothing to prevent him ea'.ce;pt Ins 
cJiamcter — i.e. except himself. Now' a man cannot stand 
outside of himself, and regard a defect in his own character 
as something by which his action is hindered. If he can, 
hut for himself, he can in the only sense that is leqnired for 
morality. To be free means that one is determined by 
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nothing but oneself.^ Wliat this means, however, we must 
endeavour to explain somewhat more fully. 

10. Animal Spontaneity. — Consider in what sense an animal 
IS free. As compared with a plant or a stone, it evidently 
has a certain spontaneity. It is not moved from without 
ac a stone seems to be, but conducts itself in accordance with 
its own inner feelings. It should be observed, howe\er, 
that even a stone is not moved entirely from without. No 
rock was ever thi’own to the ground without its own consent 
^ hat we call the laws of nature in obedience to which atones 
are raised or thrown down, are laws of the stone's nature 
as well as of things outside of it. ‘‘ The hyssop grows in the 
wail, because the whole universe cannot prevent it from 
growing,”® This is as true as to say that it grows there because 
the whole universe makes it grow. The lawr is within it quite 
as truly as it ia without it. 

In this sense Hegel was no doubt right in saying that the 
planets run round the sun freely like tlie immortal gods 
‘ The sun attracts them,” it used to be said. But Einsteiu 
and his foUowers have taught us that this is an incorrect waj 
of speaking. 'We may at least say that the sun could not 
attract them unless they were willing to be attracted— t e 
unless it lay in their own nature to be attracted. Still, we do 
not usually think of the planets, or of inanimate nature 
generally, as having any spontaneity in their motions. And 
i.ghtly. The movements of the planets are not determined by 
themselves ; for they have no selves. The law is as truly 
withiu them as without them : but it is also as truly without 
them as within them. It is, as wc say, a " law of nature ’ 
generally, and does not belong to any one thing in particular 

^ Those writers who insist ou the fact that there is determination or 
law in. all our actions, and who on this ground deny freedom, are 
commonly known as Necessitarians. On the other hand, those who 
insist on liberty to such an extent as to deny all law or determination 
in human, conduct, are called Libertarians or IndeterministB. It is now 
generally recognized that these two schools of writers simply represent 
opposite sides of the same truth, and that the idea of aelf-determhat^on 
combines the two sides, 

® Carlyle, I think, says this : I do not remember where. 
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Thete is uo centre to which, the movement can strictly b? 
referred. 

In the case of an animal it is different. Here there is a 
seif, there is a ceutre of reference — viz. the consciousness of 
the animal itself. It is from that point that the movement 
proceeds, and we say therefore that it is spontaneous. 

11 Human Liberty. — ^Yet a mere animal has not a self in 
the full sense of the term. Its self is simply the feeling of the 
■moment. It has not a definite universe of reference. A man’s 
self, on the other hand, ia the universe in which he habitualiy 
hves. For this reason, a man is free in a sense in which an 
animal is not free. If an animal could be supposed to thiuh 
and speak, it could not refer its actions to itself, but only to 
its impulse at this or that moment.* No doubt, there would 
be a certain continuity and predictability in its impulses ; yet 
at each luon'icnt they would have a .certain independence, and 
would not refer to a common centre. This, of course, means 
■simply that the animal does not think, and conseq^uently 
does not bring the moments of its consciousness to a unity, 
Man, «n the other hand, lives within the universe of hia 
character. In so far as his momentary impulses do not reflect 
and reveal that character, he does not regard them as, .strictly 
speaking, Ms own. His act.s are his own only when he is 
hmself in doing them — i.e.. when they flow from the centre 
of his habitual universe. He has thus a eeutre of action 
which has a certain relative permanence ; and for this reason 
his acts are free in a sense in which the movements of a mere 
animal, though spontaneous, are not free. 

Those writers who have insisted on determination, to the 
exclusion of freedom, have generally also denied the unity of 
the individual self or character. Thus Hume (who may be 
regarded as the founder of the deteiminist sschool in modern 
times) says “When I enter most intimately into what I 

* Cf. Deivey’s Outlbiss of Slthics, pp. 15S-9. “ An aramal wMeli 
does not have the power oi proposing ends to itself is uapeiled to action, 
by its wants and appetites just as they oome into coasoionsness. It 
is irritated into acting.” Sec also Gizyoki’s Tnlwdiiction to the Study 
of Ethins, chap, vi. 

^ Treaiise on Human AMlwre, Book I., Bart TV., section vi. 
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call myself, I always stnmBle on some particular perception, or 
other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure ” ; and he consequently concludes that the scH 
or personality is “ nothing but a bundle or collection of 
difieient perceptions, which succeed each other with an m- 
conceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual dux and move- 
ment.” Mill also accepted this view.^ 

12. The Highest Freedom. — We see, then, that there are 
higher and lower senses of freedom. Even a stone is not 
simply determined from without. An animal has spontaneity 
But man has freedom in a higher sense than either of these 
This fact natnxaUy suggests the inquiry whether the ordinary 
freedom of a man is freedom in the highest sense, or whether 
there is the possibility of a freedom of a still higher kind. 

The answer seems clearly to he that there is a freedom of 
a stiU higher kind. ThLs- follows at once from the fact that 
there is a self of a stiU higher kind. This is a point which we 
shall have to consider more fully in the sequel. In the mean- 
time, we may anticipate so far as to say that, in a certain sense, 
no form of self can be regarded as ultimately real except the 
rational seU, If this is so, the only true or ultimate freedom 
wdi be the freedom that consists in acting from this self as a 
centre. This is recognised even in ordinary language. The 
man who acts irrationally is said to be “ enslaved by his 
passions.” He is thus not thoroughly free. And indeed, 
there are times when a man feels that his irrational acts are 
not, strictly speaking, his oivn. His true self lies deeper. 

This seems to have been felt by the writer in the Pauline 
Epistles, when he referred his shortcomings not to himself, 
but to ” sin that dwelleth in me.” Here he identifies himself 
with the higher or rational seU. Yet in another passage he 
seems to identify himself rather with the lower self, when he 
says, “ It is no longer I that live, but Christ that liveth in me ” 
Here " I ” refers to the lower seH — ^the habitual character of the 
individual — while the higher or true self is referred to as 

1 See his ExamiiiaiioTi of Sir W. Hamilton, chap. sii. For ciitio.'sma 
of it, see Green’s edition o! Hame, vol. i., Introd., § 342, and Ward s 
Peychological Priaciples, p. 264, Note 3. 
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“ Christ ” living m him and giaximlly coming to complete 

realisatioE. 

There are, in feet, 'we may say, three selves in every man. 
There is the self that is revealed in. occasional impulses which 
we cannot quite subdue, the “ sin ” that,, after all, dwelleth in 
uB. On the other hand, tlictc is the permanent character, 
the rmiverse in which we habitually live.r And finally there 
is the true or rational self, in which aloue we feel that we can 
rest with satisfaction-^ the Christ ” {to adopt the Pauline 
metaphor) that liveth in us, and in whom we hope more and 
more to abide. And, as it is said elsewhere, ** his service is 
perfect freedom.” 

It may, in a certain sense, he maintained that there is no 
other perfect freedom. The only ultimate self is the rational 
self ; and the only ultimate freedom is the freedom that we 
have when we- are rational. This, however, is a point that 
cannot he fully understood until we have considered the 
nature of the moral ideal. 

The significance of all this may perhaps become more 
apparent aa we proceed. In the meantime we may now sum 
up th^ results at which we have arrived with respect to the 
nature of Conduct or Voluntary Action. 

13. The nature of Voluntaxy Action.. — A definite illustration 
may perh8.ps help to make the nature of the various elements 


in voluntary action elca.r to us. 

Take the case of the desire of food. The fii'st element in- ; 

volved in this is the mere a.iiimal ajipetiie. This we may sup- 
pose to he at first a mere blind impulse analogous to the organic J 

impulse by which a flower turns to the light ; but it is dia- | 

tinguished from such a vegetable impulse by the presence of + 

consciousuess. 

In this consciousness there are two main elements — the 1 


I Even this may not bo quite simple. “ Zwei Seelen wohnen, act ! , 

in dieser Brust,” said Eaust {“ Two souls, alas ! live in this breast of 
mine ”} ; and the same could, in some degree, be said by most men. 

“ I am double,” said Renan ; “ sometimes one part of myself laughs, 
wills tie other cries.” In oases oi madness, the two selves often become 
very distinctly separated. 
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ideal presentation, in vague outline,^ of the object striven 
towards, and a feeling of pleasure and. pain. The latter feeling 
IS twofold ; there is a sense of pleasure in the anticipated 
satisfaction, and a sense of uneasiness connected with the 
consciousness of its absence. Thus, in the appetite of hunger, 
there is a peculiar craving, partly pleasant and partly nneasj , 
accompanied by a more or less vague consciousness of the 
kind of object that would yield satisfaction.^ Desire is dis 
tmgnished from mere appetite by the definite presence of a 
consciousness of the object as an end to be aimed at. The 
appetite of hunger involves a vague uneasiness, a vague con- 
sciousness of the kind of object that would remove the un 
easiness, a vague anticipation of pleasure in its attainment 
Desire for food, on the other hand, is a definite presentation 
of the idea of food as an end to be sought. In this presenta- 
tion, as in the more vague presentation of the object m 
appetite, there is also involved an element of pleasure and 
paui. 

The object thus definitely presented as an end in desire, is 
w hat is most properly understood by a motive. Such motives 
may corrtiict ; the ends involved may be incompatibfe with 
one another. Hence the desires governed by these motives 
may remain in abeyance. The object presented as a desirable 
end may not be definitely chosen as an end — i.e. it may not 
become a •wish A wish is a desire selected. It is a desire on 
which attention has been concentrated, and which has thus 
secured a certain dominance in our consciousness. The wish 
for food is more than the mete desire for food. It is a 
concentrated desire. But even this is still not an act of will 

An act of will involves, besides, a definite purpose or inteniioii, 

I e in an act of will we do not merely concentrate our attention 
on an end as a good to be sought ; but, in addition, we regaid 
’t as an end to be brought about by us. The purpose of 
piocuring food — the intention, for instance, of working for a 
livelihood — is more than the mere wash for food, more than a 
mere prayer or aspiration. Will, however, involves, further, 
an actnal energising. A purpose or intention refers to the 

It is open to doubt whether tbis element ia present in the animal 
consciousness at all. Cf. above, chap, i., § 3. 
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future, and may not be carried out. In an act of -will tbe idea 
becomes a force. How tbis is done is a dificult que.^tion to 
answer ; and, happily, it is not a problem that we require 
hem to solve. We have merely to notice this element of 
active energising as involved in an Act of Will. The man who 
Wills to procure food does not merely intend to work, but 
actually does exert himself. Tinally, character is a formed 
habit— the habit of activity in some particular industrial 
pi.rsuit.1 

14. The i^oblem of Responsibility .--In modern times the 
interest in the question of the Freedom of the Will has been 
stimulated mainly by the desire to have a clear view of human 
responsibility.* The Mediaeval conceptions of Heaven and 
Hell gave special force bo this desire. God was thought of as 
a supreme Judge, standing outside the world, and apportioning 
infinite rewards and punishments in accordance with the lives 
which men had led, or, as some rather thought, in accordance 
with the beliefs which they had entertained. 

This doctrine presented serious difficulties. On the one 
hand, if Liberty of Indifference were asserted, if men were 
supposed to have the power of acting ‘"without motives,” 
of choosing a particular line of conduct without reference to 
tneir characters — i.e. to the universe of desires -within which 
they have habitually lived — ^tbis appeared to be both unin- 
telbgible in itself and to involve too strong an assertion of 
the freedom of a merely created, finite, and dependent being. 
On the other hand, if man were held to be free only in the sense 
that he is self-determined, it appeared as if he could not be 
regarded as ultimately responsible for tbe building up of his 
own character, for the selection of the universe within which he 
was to live. This difficulty was felt as early as the time of 
St. Paul ; and the only solution of it seems to Lie iu the acknow- 
ledgment that it is a mystery. Credo quia ahsurdiLm. 

A similar difficulty, however, comes up even at the present 
time with reference to the responsibility of the indmdual to 

1 Prof. Stout’s article on “ Voluntary Action,'’ already referred to, 
should be consulted on several of these points. 

3 Of. below. Book III., , chap. vi.. g 7. 

ETH. 
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society. How, it is asked, can any one be regarded as re- 
sponsible for tbe formation of ids o'^rn character, seeing that he 
IS born with particular inherited aptitudes and tendencies, 
and that the whole development of his life is determined by 
tbe moral atmosphere in which he is placed ^ In a sense we 
choose our own universes ; but the “ we,” the self that chooses 
IS not an undertermined esistence. We are ushered into the 
world with a certain predisposition to good or to evil m 
particular directions. Over this “ original sin,” or original 
Virtue, which lies in our disposition from the first, we have no 
control. It is ourselves ; it constitutes the particular nature 
which we inherit ; and the directions in which it moves us 
depend on the circumstances in which we grow up. How, 
then, is society entitled to punish us for our offences 1 
Even so firm an upholder of personal independence, and so 
stern an advocate of the punishment of crime, aa Thomas 
Cailyle, admitted, and even insisted, that a man’s character 
13 an inheritance, and that the development of it is affected by 
bodily qualities. Thus, notwithstanding his strenuous in- 
sistence on the doctrine that every man is the shaper of his 
own destiny, we find him, in his Essay on Sit Walt® Scott, 
making this candid admission : “ Disease, which is but 

superficial, and issues in outer lameness, does not cloud the 
young existence ; rather forwards it towards the expansion 
it is fitted for. The miserable disease had been one of the 
mternal nobler parts, marring tbe general organisation , 
under which no Walter Scott could have been forwarded, or 
with all his other endowments could have been producible or 
possible.” What, then, becomes of responsibility? Have 
we not here a puzzle or antinomy as real as that with which 
the ilediseval Theology was perplexed ? 

But the answer to this has been partly seen ali’eady. If a 
man were a mere animal, the only reasonable course would be 
to take him as we find him. In that case, the only justifica 
tion of punishment’- would be found in the hope of effecting, 
by means of it, some improvement in the disposition of him 
who is punished. But a man cannot regard himself as a mere 


’ See below. Book III., chap, vi., § 6. 
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ammal nor caa a society of men regard its members as simo’ 
animais. They must be regarded as beings animated W » 
iiSeal, T^hieh they are bound to aim at realising, and which thp 
can realise as soon as they become aware of the oblic^atio 
No man could regard it as an excuse for his evil ooad 
that he is a mere brute beast, who knows no better 
could a society accept this as an excuse for any of its menibem^ 
■Whether a God, sitting outside as an external Jnd^e ou<^h+ 
not to accept it aa an excuse, is quite another question 
which we have here no concern. Our question is merely with 
regard to the way in which a man or a society of men must 
judge human conduct. And, from this point of view it ia 
quite sufficient to say that men must regard themselves and 
others as soldiers of the ideal ; that those who fail to stru"nle 
for it must be treated as deserters, and those who deny^fts 
authority as guilty of Jdse majeste against the dignity of hrman 
nature. There is no stone wall in the way of a man’s moral 
progress. There is only himself. And he cannot accent' 
himself as a mere fact, but only as a fact ruled by an ideal ^ 
r cannot hope that such remarks as these will remove' all 
difficulfies from the mind of the student. The question 
however, when pressed beyond a certain point, begins to be 
rather a metaphysical and theolo^cal than oi strictly ethical 
importance. A complete discussion of this difficult question 
would evidently carry us far beyond the limits of such a hand- 
book as the present. I have touched upon it here only so 
far as seemed necessary to bring out its bearing upon Ethics.^ 

^ For fulkr diacussioo the roador may be referred to Green’s Frolc- 
gom.w to Ethics, Book II., chap, i., and Collected Worlds, op, 308-33 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies, Essay L, Sidgwick's Jlethods of Sthles, Book f '' 
chap. V., and Ethics of Gi-een, Spencer, and Martinem.. LeetTjrs 'll." 
James’s Principles of Psychology, 'Vol. II., cka.p. xsvL, and Will to Believe 
p. ISO 'aqq., Caird’a Critical Philosophy of Kani, Book II,, chap, iii," 
Matlineau’s Stiuly of Pdiyion, Book III., chap, ii., Bosanguet’s YaJm 
mi Destiny of the Individual, Lecture IV., Ward’.? Bealm, cf 
Lecture XIII., Alexander’s MoraL Order and Progress, pp, S 36 - 4 j’ 
Stephen's 5cie«s of Ethics, pp, 2IS-93, Seth’s &udy of Ethical Pritt’ 
ciples. Part III., chap, i., McTaggait’s Some Dogmas ofBdigion, chap, y-,, 
Baylor’s EUmenU of Metaphysics, Book IV., chap, iv., G-, E, XToore^s 
Ethics, chap, vi., and RashdaU’s Theory of Good and Evil, Book lU,, 

[Wo<c mttiwed St tap Ojnrprt pagt. 
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chap, iii. Cf. also Stout’s Manitol of Psychology, Book IV,, chap, s., 
Beirey’s Outlin(.s of Ethics, Part I., chap, iii., Muirhead's Elements of 
Ethics, pp. 52-6, and Lotze’s Pmcfical Philosophy, chap. iii. These 
■B'riters represent a considerable variety of views ; but most of them are 
in general harmony with what is stated in this testbook. Those who 
lean most strongly to the indeterminist position are James, Martineau, 
liOtze, Ward, and Seth. On this side the writings of Eenouvier (esp. 
La Nouielle MonadoJ-ogie) and Bergson (esp. Time a-tid Free Tf'iR) may 
also be consulted. Those who are most emphatically determinists are 
Stephen, Alesander, and McTaggart. On this side reference may be 
made also to Simmel’s Einleitmig in die Moral-uiasenschaft, Vol. IL, 
chap. Ti., and to Schopenhauer’s JJts beiden GTvndprobleme der EthiJc, 
Sidgwick’s attitude is a neutral one. Most of the other writers emphasize 
the importance of the conception of Self-determination. 


chapter iv. 

THE BV'OLUTIOH OE CONDUCT. 

1. latroduetory Statement. — Conduct, Ufce other aspects of 
inmian life, undergoes a steadj’ process of development, both, 
in the individual and iu the race. This development is closely 
coanected with the general development of the forms and 
customs of sociaLiife, and. thus forms part of^the material 
which it is the business of the now very vigorous science of 
Sociology to investigate. 

Eccen't writers on Sociology have tended to lay a good deal 
of emphasis on the class of phenomena described by the terms 
Imitation and Suggestion, as throwing light on the develop- 
ment of social custonj-s.^ These conceptions are probably 
inadequate in dealing wdth the higher elements in social 
development ; but they do seem to be of value in dealing 
with the more primitive facts of human and animal life, and 
they may thus serve as a convenient point of departure. 

It seems to be a general truth in Psychology that every 
presentation involving the idea of movement brings with it a 
more or less definite “ suggestion ” of the movement involved 
. — i.e gives rise to a certain tendency to perform the move- 
ment. This is especially true when the inovement conveyed 
to an animal being in idea is one for the performance of which, 
its bodily organs are adapted. It then gives rise to movements 
which may be described as “ imitations ” of the original 
movement — it being borne in mind that they are not to be 
regarded as conscious imitation!?, but rather as being of the 
natee of suggestion.’’ 

There can be little doubt that the facts of language and other 
expressive movements are to a large extent to be explained 
in this way ; and so also, in all probability, are many of the 

’■French- writers in particular, such as Cuyau and Tarde, have laid 
great emphasis on facts of this class. 
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instinctive actions^ of the lower animals and many of the 
customs of primitive peoples. Some further remarks on this 
point may sufB.ce as an iatroduction to the subject. 

2. Germs of Conduct in the Lower Animals. — Though it is 
perhaps true that Conduct, in the stricter sense of the term, is 
not to he found at all in the actions of the lower animals, yet it 
IS certainly the case that we may detect in them the germs of 
that which becomes conduct in man. If animals can seldom 
be credited with any dhect consciousness of an end, they are 
at least led by certain natural impulses to the accomplishment 
of ends of which they are themselves unaware. Like the 
makers of the cathedrals, they build better than they know,” 
their instincts often carry them more certainly to the attain 
meat of the ends of their species than human reason guides us 

Now the nature of instinct is largely involved in obscurity = 
It seems partly to depend on hereditary impulses to aetion 
under particular forms of stimulus ; but to some extent also it 
seems to be acquked in the lifetime of the individual animal, 
and to he developed under the influence of suggestion. The 
young of a species learn by imitation of the more nfatiire ® 


1 It is still an undecided question, what exactly ehould be understood 
bj- mstinct ; and any discussion of it would obviously be out of place 
here. Some wiilers liimt. the term to forms of activity that are innate , 
but if Professor Lloyd Morgan is right in thinking that nothing is innate 
m animals except physiological tendencies to certain forms of action 
when an appropriate stimulus is presented, instmet in the psychological 
sense would seem, on this interpretation, to be reduced to zero. (See 
hiB works on Comparative Psychology and on Eabit and Instinct.) Por 
our present purpose, I prefer to understand the term as inclnding all 
movements that presuppose nothing more (from the psychological point 
of view) than percepts and perceptual images. 

-The obscurily is, however, tcing gradually lemoved by writers on 
aruinal psychology, such as Lloyd Morgan, McDougall, and others. 

® Here again, the facts of the eajse are somewhat open to dispute 
The following extract may be given from Professor Lloyd Morgan, who 
IS probably our best authority on such subieets. 

“ If one of a group of chicks learn by casual experience, such as I have 
before described, to drink from a tin of water, others will run up and 
peck at the water, and will themselves drink. A hen teaches her httle 
ones to pick up grata or other food by pecldng on the gronnd and 
droppii^ suitable materials before them, the chicks seeming to imitate 
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This is especially seen in tlie case of the more gregarious 
animals, in which, as in the famuiar case of sheep, the move- 
ments of leaders are observed, and in which cer-tain habitual 
forms of actimty grow up,^ almost aimilar to the customary 
morality of human beings. Sometimes also penalties seem 
e\en to be attached to violations of the emstoms that have 
grown up within the herd. In this we see the germs both of 
moral action and of moral judgment, though it would probably 
be going too far to say that there is anything more than the 
germs of them. 

3. Conduct among Savages. — Among savages also the 
moral consciousness isjargely still in germ. Their actions are 
to a great extent impulsive, and show little sign of forethought 
■With regard to distant consequences. Yet they are by no 
means left to the guidance of individual caprice. The savage 
IS a member of a tribe, and his life is hedged about b)’- cus 
tomary observances, of which the purpose is not always very 

her actions. One may make chicks and young pheasants peck hy 
simulating the action, of a hen. with a pencil-point or pair of fine forceps 
According to ilr. Pea.l’s statement, before quoted, the Assamese find that 
■roung jungle pheasants will perish if their pecking responses are not thus 
stimulated ; and Prof. Claypole tells me that this is also the case with 

ostriches hatched in an incubator It is certainly much easier 

to bring up young birds if older ones are setting an example of eating 
and drinking ; and instinctive actions, such as scratching the ground, 
are performed earlier if imifation be not excluded. ... A number 
of similar cases might be given. But what impresses the observer, as 
ue watches the early development of a brood of young birds, is the pre- 
sence of an imitative Tendency which is exemplified in many little ways 
not easy to describe in detail.” [Habit and haMinct, pp. 166-7.) 

Ko doubt in ail such cases congenital aptitude {and perhaps also con 
genital impulse) is presupposed. How much may fairly be ascribed 
to heredity and how much to suggestion, is a di$oalt problem, with, which 
happily, we are not here concerned. 

In recent years, largely under the inSuence of Lloyd Morgan and Pro 
fessor Alexander, the corsception of ‘ Emergent Evolution ’ has been 
powerfully emphasised. But the precise meaning of this is still unde 
termined. See p. 31. 

1 How far these grow up in the lifetime of the individual, and how 
fax they are a result of imitation, are points still open to dispute. The 
action of the queen bee, in killing off her rivals as soon as she herself 
emerges from the cell, -would almost seem to imply a congenital impulse 
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apparent. In the iormation of these, suggestion and conscious 
umtaticm no doubt play a considerable part : and even vtiien 
au end can be detected, it must not always be assumed that 
it was consciously present to the minds of those who were led 
to adopt the means to its attainment. 

4. The Guidance of Conduct by Custom. — Even after man- 
kind have to a considerable extent emerged from savagery, 
the inliuenc‘6 of custom in the determination of conduct con- 
tinues for a long time to be paramount. The words 
mores, Sitlen, all bear evidence to the importance of custom in 
the formation of the morality of nations. . In English the word 
7natmers has become restricted to a much narrower and more 
insignificant sen.se ; but even now it is sometimes capable of 
being used more widely and seriously, as when ‘Word.sworth 
sa'vs, in his sonnet to Milton, 

" And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power.'' 

At any rate, whatever terms we may use to express the 
fact, there can be no doubt that ciistomary morality precedes 
that whichis based on law or on reflection, • 

5. The Guidance of Conduct by Law. — Gradually, however, 
in the life of a people, definite rules of action begin to be 
established. To some extent these are simply customary 
observances made more definite ; but generally in the formal 
lation of positive laws a certain change gets introduced into the 
previous customs. "When, for instance, definite laws vith 
reference to eiiniinal actions take the place of the primitive 
custom of revenge, the extent of the retaliation is a good 
deal limited, and a more definite conception of justice is 
introduced. 

6. The Guidance of Conduct by Ideas. — 'VYhen definite laws 
have been formulated, reflection soon begins. Buies almost 
inevitably conflict both with custom and with one anothei , 
and in any case they are found too rigid for the guidance of 
conduct. Exceptional circumstances arise, and men are led 
to reflect on the principles that underlie the rules, in order 
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to see liow ttey ouglit to be modified under tlie stress of 
special difficulties. Such reflection leads to a gradual super- 
se’^sion of the letter of the law in favour of its underlying 
spirit. 3Ien learn to guide themselves by princinle instead 
of by rule, i-e. by consideration of the most important aims 
that they have in view, and the means that are beat adapted 
to their realisation. When this stage is reached, we have 
passed almost entirely beyond the region of suggestion and 
imitation. Reflective, morality- is substituted fox customarx 
<ib.b£Emac'.e. 

7, Action and Reflection. — Of course the part played b\ 
reflection, even in the most fully developed forms of moraiit}, 
ought not to be exaggerated. The moral life, even in its most 
developed stages, is not passed entirely in cool reflective 
hours ; and even if it were, the complexity of the material 
would prevent its complete saturation by reflective principles 
Swift decisions have to be made and far-reaching plans 
formed ; so that in the actual activities of the concrete moral 
life even the most thoughtful of men live to a considerable 
extenil by faith, and do not guide themselves entirely by well 
developed principles. The ideas b}^ which they are guided 
are partly formed by reflection, but partly also they are derived 
liom the experience of the individual and partly from the 
experience of the race. 

Even here, then, imitation and suggestion are not entirely 
excluded. There is something of the nature of instinct and 
impulse even in our most developed conduct. 

8. Moral Ideas and Ideas about Morality. — This leads us to 
notice an important distinction, on which a good deal of 
emphasis has been laid in recent times — viz. the distinction 
which has been well expressed by Bosanquet^ as that between 

Moral Ideas ” and “ Ideas about Morality,” or, as it might 
be put more briefly, between Moral Ideas and Ethical Ideas 

The ideas by which we are guided in our actions may be of 

^ In. an. article in The Intemaiional Journal of Ethics, Tol, I., No. 1 
It has since heen reprinted in The, Civilization of Christendom, pp 
160-207. 
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a more or less reflective ckaraeter. A man may guide himself 
by the conception of a clearly-defined end, such as the attain- 
ment of happiness or perfection, and may adapt his whole 
line of conduct to the attainment of this. In such a case he 
lb guided by an Ethical Idea or by an “ Idea about Moralit}, ’ 
^ e by an. idea formed through reflection upon the nature of 
the moral end. But a Moral Idea need not be of this character 
A moral idea may be got, as it is sometimes put, out of our 
“ spiritual atmosphere,” The idea, for instance, of the kind 
of conduct which fits a “ gentleman ” or a Christian ” is not, 
as a rule, derived from any definite reflection on the nature of 
the moral end, but is rather acijuired through tradition and 
experience. It is important, then, to remember that a man 
may he guided by moral ideas though he has never definitely 
reflected upon the nature of morality. It may be added that 
a man may have reflected much, and even deeply, upon the 
nature of morality : and yet his stock of moral ideas may he 
but small and inefficient. 

It is no doubt possible to make too much of this distinction , 
and perhaps Bosanquet, who was chiefly responsible for the 
clear statement of it, has somewhat exaggerated the antithesis 
Biery moral idea is capable of reflective analysis, and may 
thus be said to imply an ethical ides, and, similarly, every 
ethical idea naturally becomes a source of moral ideas 

It would be interesting to inquire how far the moral ideas 
of the modern Christian world are a result of unconscious 
growth, and how far they are due to the reflective analysis of 
Greek thought — to the influence of Plato and Aristotle, the 
Stoics, &c. Or, again, we might ask how far our modern ideas 
about duties towards animals can be traced to the influence of 
Utilitarianism, and how far they are due to a more spontaneous 
development of moral sentiment. But such questions would 
be very difficult to answer. “ The wind hloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but eanst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” This is on the whole 
st 11 true of a great part of our moral development. 

It is a point, however, on which we shall have occasion to 
Touch more fully when we come to deal with the bearing of 
ethical theory on practical conduct. lu the meantime it may 
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be sufficient to bear in mind tUs important distmetion be- 
tween moral and etideal ideas. 

9. T]ie~ Development of tke Moral Gonaciotisness. — From 
tins brief sketcb some general notion mar be formed of the 
way in whicK the moral life develops from customary action, 
founded on suggestion and iraitaticn. to the stage of indepen- 
dent redeetive choice. In order, however, to have a complete 
view of the growth of the moral consciousness, it is necessar} 
to take account not only of the way in which conduct is 
developed, but also of the parallel dove'opmeat of the judg- 
ment that is passed upon conduct. From the earliest dawn 
of what can be described as morality, men not only act in 
particulEir ways, but also in various ways indicate their 
opinion that particular kinds of action are right and others 
wrong. 

The two lines of development are closely connected, but 
they are also quite distinct ; for it is often but too apparent 
that men do not act in the way that they judge to be right, 
or avoid acting in the way that they judge to be wrong 
Iceordingly, it is now necessary that we should take account 
of the other line of development — ^the growth of the moral 
judgment. 


Note ov Socronoav. 

The further discussion of the points dealt with in this chapter, and 
to some extent also of those dealt with in the followia^ chapter, seems 
to belong most properly to Sociology, a science which is now rapidly 
developing. 

The beginnings of it are seen in the Pdl-itics of Aristotle. In more 
modem times it owes much to Hobbes, Spinoza, Locke, Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Rousseau, Montesquieu, St. Simon, Adam Smith, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, and several others. But the definite foundation of it 
must, on the whole, be ascribed to Comte. In this country it was brought 
into prominence by Herbert Spencer’s interesting little book os ?7ie 
Siudy of Sociologtj, and afterwards by his elaborate Principii^ of Sociology 
In French, reference may be made to such works as De Greef’s Infro- 
duciioa d la sociologie, Tarde’s Les his de I'iyiutaiion, the writings of 
Foudlee and Guyau, and many others. In German, the most elaborate 
contribution is Schaffle’s Bau und Leben. des socialen Korperd. The 
works of Simmel [Ueber socials Differenzlerung and Elnldtung i7i die 
IloralmssenscJiaft] have a special interest from the intimate way in 
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■which he seeks to conneot Sociology ■with Ethiea. He practically regards 
Ethics as a department of Sociology. Some account and criticism 
of his rie'ws ■\'S’ill be found in Bougie’s work on Les sciencea sociales en 
Allemagne. Barth’s Philosophic der GesckioMe als Sooiologio is also 
an important ■irorb. Several American writers have also dealt -with 
Sociology, notably Mr. Lester E, Ward, Prof. E. H, Giddiugs, Dr. E. A. 
Ross, Profs. Small, Vincent, Eairbanks, etc. Phe Sociohgical Bevietv 
and the American Journtd of Sociology serve to show the directions in 
■which the study is moving. But it can hardly he said as yet that it 
has any recognized principles or method. 

The student who desires to gain some idea of its present position 'will 
probably find The Principles of Sociology by Prof. Giddings or An Intro- 
dicction io Sociology by Prof, Fairbanks most helpful. Both contain 
good Bibliographies. The sociological aspect of Ethics has, in recent 
years, been brought into special prominence by the interesting •writLiigs 
of Prof. L. T. Hobhouae (esp. Morals in Erolution) and, still more, by 
Prof. Westermarck’s comprehensive and thorough work on The Origin 
and, Development of the Moral Ideas. Professor Maclver’s hook on 
Commv.!i'ity, Dr. MoDougall's Social Psychology and The Group Mind 
and The Great Society by Professor G. Wallas are also very instructive. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE GROATH OE THE MORAL JUDGMENT. 

1. The Earliest Forms of the Moral Judgment. — The germs 
of moral judgmentj like the germ? of coDiluct, may be found 
even among the lower animals. Domesticated animals, 
especially dogs, seem often to have a consciousness of having 
done VTong ; at least they seem to be aware when they have 
rendered themselves liable to pimishmenfc. And even wild, 
animals, of the more gregarious species, seem to exhibit certain 
rude beginnings of moral judgment. They seem at least to 
exhibit a certain discomfort at the violation of a general and 
settled habit of action, and even in some cases, if all tales are 
true, to inflict punishment on those members of the herd that 
violate its traditions. But the severest punishments appear 
to be* inflicted on those whose only crime is that of being 
diseased or wounded ; so that their action may perhaps be 
interpreted, if it is to have a quasi-moral interpretatiou at all,* 
as an instinctive defence of the herd against anything that 
would tend to weaken it, rather than anything of the nature of 
a distinctly moral judgment. 

Among the primitive races of mankind also the judgment 
passed on conduct, and expressing itself in reward and punish- 
ment, seems to mean little more than approbation of that 
which strengthens and disapproval of that which weakens the 
tribe. 

Something of the same sort may be observed even in more 
developed communities under certain conditions. Thus, in 
Bryce’s Anie^icayi Commomt'ealth,^ the following remarks are 

^ The probability is rather, as Plof, Stout has suggested, that the 
distress of the comrade, and especially the smell of blood, rouses blind 
fury, whioli tends to find a definite channel, end thus vents itself on the 
object which is the centre of attention, i.e. the distressed comrade 
itself. If an enemy is at hand, he nfli suSer.” 

^ Kote 1 Chapter LXIIL 
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made on some aspects of American political life ; “ Even city 
politicians must have a moral code and a moral standard 
It IS not the code of an ordinary improfessional citizen. It 
does not forbid falsehood, or malversation, or ballot stnfSng, 
or ‘ repeating.’ But it denounces apathy or cowardice, 
disobedience, and, above all, treason to the party. Its typical 
vnrtne is ‘ solidity,’ unity of heart, mind, and effort among the 
workers, unquestioning loyalty to the party ticket. He who 
takes his own course is a kicker or bolter ; and is punished not 
only sternly but vindictively.” 

Nor is this kind of moral standard wholly unknown in English 
party polities, or in the medical profession, or in the working of 
Trades Unions. But such a moral standard in modern times, 
being as it were a standard within a standard, is not able 
wholly to maintain itself against the recognized moral standard 
of the people. Even the professional politician sometimes 
finds it necessary *' to pander a little to the moral sense of 
the community.'’^ 

The important point to notice, however, is that the earhest 
forms of moral judgment involve reference to a tribe or form 
of society of which the individual is but a member.*' The 
germ of this is no doubt found in the gregarious consciousness 
of animals. 

2. The Tribal Self. — This point was brought out in an 
mteresting way by Clifford in his account- of what he described 
as “ The Tribal Self.” Clifford begins by saying that the 
Self means essentially “ a sort of centre about which our 
remoter motives revolve, and to which they always have 
regard.” It is, in short, a universe of reference. 

“ If we consider now,” he goes on, “ the simpler races of man- 
kind, we shall find not only that immediate desires play a far 
larger part in their lives, and so that the conception of self is 
less used and less developed, but also that it is less definite and 
more wide. The savage is not only hurt when anybody treads 
on his foot, but when anybody treads on his tribe. He may 
lose his hut, and his wife, and his opportunities of getting food 

^ Biyce, oj). ciL, ohap. liviii. 

■” Leciiires and Bserofi (“ Oa the Scientific Basis of Morals 
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In this ’K'ay, the t-xibe becomes naturally included in. that 
conception of self Tvliicli renders remote desires possible hy 
Tnaking them immediate.’’ 

“ The tiibe, qua tribe, has to erdst, and it can oclr exist by 
aid of such aa organic artifice as the conceptioa of the tribal 
self in the minds of its members. Hence the natural selection 
of those races in 'which this conception is the most powerful 
and most habitually predominant as a motire or&r iannediste 
desires. To such an extent has this proceeded that we may 
fairly don’nt whether the selfhood of the tribe Is not earlier in 
point of development than that of the individual. In the 
process of time it becomes a matter of hereditary transmission, 
and is thus fixed as a specific character in the constitution of 
social man. With the settlement of countries, and the 
aggregation of tribes into nations, it takes a wider and more 
abstract form ; and in the highest natures the tribal self is 
incarnate in nothing less than humanity. Short of these 
heights, it places itself in the family and in the city. X shall 
call that quality or disposition of man which consists in the 
supremacy of the family or tribal self as a mark of reference 
for nn^tives by its old name Piety." 

Without absolutely subscribing to everything that is stated 
uy Clifioid in this connexion, we may at least recognixe the 
importance of the point that he here geeks to emphasise — vis. 
the solidarity of the primitive moral consciousness. Man does 
I ot at first naturally think of himself as an independent 
mdividual, but rather as a part of a system- ; and this system 
mar in a very real sense be called a “ self,” since it is the 
universe to which the individual refers the conduct of his life. 
It is here, then, that Tve find the earliest basis for the moral 
judgment ; and, in stating the manner of its forniation, it 
may still be convenient to foilo'w the mode of statement given 
by CHfiord. 

3. The Origin of Conscience. — We do not like a man,” 
Clifford goes on, “ whose character is such that ive may 

1 It may be noted that the idea of tribal unity generally embodies 
itself in the image of a tribal god ; and the religious bond tends to become 
more and more important in. gi'ring to the Bysfem. 
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reasonably expect injuries from him. This dislike of a man 
on account of his character is a more complex feeling than 
the mere dislike of separate injuries, A cat likes your hand 
and jmur lap, and the food you give her ; but I do not think 
she has any conception of you. A dog, however, may like 
you even when you thrash him, though he does not like the 
thrashing. Now such likes and dislikes may be felt by the 
tubal self. If a man does anything generally regarded as 
good for the tribe, my tribal seH may say, in the first place, I like 
that thing that you have done. By such common approbation 
of individual acts, the influence of piety as a motive becomes 
defined ; and natural selection will in the long run preserve 
those tribes which have approved the right things ; namely, 
those things which at that time gave the tribe au advantage 
m the struggle for existence. 

‘ But in the second place, a man may as a rule and constantly 
bemg actuated by piety, do good things for the tribe ; and m 
that case the tribal self will say, I like you. The feeling ex 
pressed hy this statement on the part of any individual, ‘ In 
the name of the tribe, I like you,’ is what I call approbation 
It IS the feeling produced in pious individuals by that sort of 
character which seems to them beneficial to the communit} ” 

“ Now suppose,” CKfiord proceeds, that a man has done 
something obviously harmful to the community. Either some 
immediate desire, or his individual self, has for once proved 
stronger than the tribal self. When the tribal self wakes up, 
the man says, ‘ In the name of the tribe, I do not like tins 
thing that I, as an individual, have done.’ This self-judgment 
m the name of the tribe is called Conscience. If the man goes 
further, and draws from this act and others au inference about 
his own character, he may say, ‘ In the name of the tribe 
I do not like my indiiddual self,’ This is remorse.” 

All this ought to present no difficulty to the student who has 
grasped the conception, of the different Universes within which 
we live. The Universe, from the point of view of which the 
primitive moral judgment is passed, is that described bi 
Clifford as “ the tribal self.” From this point of view the 
consciousness of the primitive savage passes judgment both 
on himself and others as individuals within the tribe. And 
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on tlie whole, actions are judeed t-o be good or bad, and 
.ndiodnals to be praiseworthy or blameworthy, according as 
they tend to promote or to impede the csLstenee and the 
welfare of the tribe. 

4. Custom as the Moral Standard. — We must not, however, 
suppose that the procedure ei the primitive man is quite so 
seif -conscious as Cllf ord’s manner of statement might seem to 
1 1 nly. Ee does not deiiberateU' ask himself tvhether hia 
conduct is or is not of such a kind as to promote the welfare 
o: his tribe. Still less does he ask such a question with respect 
to his general character or to that of others. 

What happens is rather, a.s we have already indicated, that 
customary modes of action grow up in the life of a people, 
that those modes of action that are favourable to its welfare 
rend on the whole to be selected and preserved, and that those 
A odes of action also tend on the whole to be approved. In 
thus approving, tliC individual put? himself at the point of 
\Tew of his tribe, but Le does so nuconsc-iously ; it does not 
occur to him that it would he pos.sible for him to take np any 
other pbint of view. Of himself as an independent individual, 
or of others as independent individuals, he has not yet 
formed any clear conception. Hence also it is not quite 
true to say that he passes judgment on his own character 
or on that of others. He hardly thinks of character. He 
judges actions. 

Even in such a comparatively advanced stage of the moral 
consciousness a.s xEat represented in Homer, the idea of a 
aenerai judgment on character has scarcely emerged. In the 
r ad, as Seeley has remarked,^ the distinction between right 
and wrong is barely recognised, and the di^dsion of mankind 
into the good and the bad is not recognised at all. It has 
often been remarked that it contains no villain. The reason 
of this is not that the poet does not represent his characters 
as doing wicked deeds, for, in fact, there is not one among 
them who is not capable of deeds the most atrocious and 
shameful. But the poet does not regard these deed.s -with 


ETH. 


^ Ecce Homo, chap. sis. 


7 
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any strong disapprobation, and tbe feeling of moral indignation 
wh’ch bas been so strong in later poets was in him so feeble 
that he is quite incapable of hating any of his characters for 
their crimes. He can no more conceive the notion of a villain 
than of an habitually virtuous man. The few deeds that 
he recognizes as wrong, or at least as strange and dangerons — 
hilling a suppliant, or killing a father — he, notwithstanding, 
conceives all persons alike as capable of perpetrating under the 
inSuence of passion or some heaven-sent bewilderment of the 
understanding.” 

In such a state of society there are things which “ one 
does not do,” actions w'hich are not customary, but there is 
hardly anything which is regarded with strong moral dis- 
approbation. 

5. Positive Law as the Moral Standard. — Gradually, how- 
ever. as we have seen, Law takes the place of custom in the 
control of conduct. Along with this there comes a certain 
change in the moral judgment. When “thou shalt not do ’ 
takes the place of “ one does not do,” the distinction between 
right and wrong is made more precise ; and a more ’definite 
condemnation attaches to the violation of that which is 
lecognised as right. In the early stage of customary morality, 
to quote Seeley once more, “ men, easily tempted into crime 
fl ing off the eSects of it as easily. Agamemnon, after violat- 
ing outrageously the right of property, has but to say aao-afi-qv, 
‘ My mind was bewildered/ and the escuse is sufficient to 
appease his own conscience, and is accepted by the pubhc, 
and even by the injured party himself, who feels himself 
equally liable to such temporary mental perplexities.” 

‘ Alter the introduction of law crime could never again be 
thus lightly expiated and forgotten.” “ By the law comes 
the knowledge of sin. A standard of action is set up, which 
serves to each man both as a rule of life for himself and a rule 
of criticism upon his neighbours. Then comes the division of 
mankind into those who habitually conform to this rule and 
those who violate it, into the good and the bad, and feelings 
soon spring up to sanction the classification, feelings of respect 
for the one class and hatred for the other.” 
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6. Tlie Moral Law. — But so long as the law, taken as the 
moral standard, is not deSnitely disringuislied irorn. ths positive 
’aw of the land, the moral judgmeat is not yet fuliy formed 
The positive law of a country is directed primarily against 
e\i.ernal acta prejudicial to the welfare of society, whereas 
the moral judgment, in its fully developed form, has reference 
rather to men’s intentions, motives, and. character.s, than to 
tl f-ir mere external perforoaac-es. 

Now. in the life of a de%’eloping people, this distinction 
gradually emerges. M'e see it perhaps most clearly in the case 
oi the Jews, when the Ten Co mm andments become definitely 
di=tiiiguis’ned from the ceremonieJ and civil laws of the country 
These Cominandmenrs include the rnie, Thou shalt not covet, 
as well as " Thou shalt not steal,” and thus introduce the con- 
ception of a judgment to be passed on the iimsr attitude of 
mind, as well as on the outer action. As the moral consdousnesa 
develops, this conception becomes more and more pronounced 

7. Moral Conflict. — When moral development has arrived 
at such a stage as this, certain conflicts almost inevitably 
ar se, ^oth in action and in the judgment that is passed on 
action. In primitive societies each man's duty is eompara 
tr. ely obvious. There is little ditision oi labour, and the way 
m which the welfare oi the tribe is to be promoted can seldom 
be doubtful. But when law is added to custom, and moral 
law added to positive law, and when at the same time a man 
finds himself occupying many different positions within h.s 
sodeiy (being, for instance, at once father, soldier, judge, 
busba^ndman, and the like), the right thing to do on a given 
occasion is not always so apparent. Law may conflict with 
custom, or one law with another. 

The classical instance of such a conflict is found in the 
Antigone cf Sophceles, where the definite law of the state 
comes into eolhsion with the more customary principle of 
family aliectioii- Antigone prefers the latter, because it is of im- 
memorial antiquity and its origin cannot be traced, whereas the 
law of the state has been made and may he unmade again. But 
the ultimate result of such a conflict is to give rise to reflection 
and to the search for some deeper standard of judgment. 
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8. The Individual Conscience as Standard. — Such a standard 
lb somstimes sought in an appeal to the heart or conscience of 
the individual. An appeal mav he made from the outer lavr 
of the state to the inner voice, or law of the heart. But tins 
IS soon found to be unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the conflicts 
found in the outer law are in reality repeated in the inner law 
The heart may attach itself, for instance, to the idea of the 
family, but it may also attack itself to the Idea of the state , 
and devotion, to the one may be incompatible with devotion 
to the other.' IVe are accordingly thrown back upon reflective 
analysis. 

9. The Growth of the Reflective Judgment.— It is thus that 
men are gradually led to ask themselves what is the real basis 
of the moral judgment. This question inevitably leads to the 
attempt to construct some sort of scientific ethical system 
It may, however, foi a time stop short of this, and merely 
lead to the formulation of certain fundamental principles, 
without any definite attempt at systematic construction. In 
any case universal principles, applicable to aU times and 
peoples, become gradually substituted for the custorns and 
laws of particular tribes and nations. 


' Of. the attitude of Blanohe in Shakespeare’s play of King John, 
(Act III., scene 1] : — 

“ Which is the side that I must go withal ? 

I am with both : each army hath a hand ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, 

They whirl asunder and dismember me. 

Husband, I cannot pray that thou mayst win ; 

XJncle, I needs must pray that thou mayst lose ; 

Bather, I may not wish the fortune thine ; 

Grandam, I will not wish thy vrishes thrive ; 

Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 

Assured loss before the match be played.” 

Here the puzil© is — On. which side is the self ? On which side is 
the deepest aud most abiding interest ? 

Cf. also the attitude of Desdemona in Othdlo — (Act I., scene 3) — 
“ I do perceive here a divided duty.” 

Indeed it is out of such conflict that all the most profoundly tragic 
situations arise. 



[LLUtfTP.ATII^Isy iTiOlI AXCIEXI L'EcsPLKA. SiU 

10. IHustratiGns from Ancieiit Peoples. — The development 
of the moral judgment is pierhaos most easily studied in the 
great nations of antiquity, in which there was less interference 
from without than in the case of most modern peoples. 

Among the Jews, for instance, it is easy to trace a develop- 
ment iroiEi the customary and ceremonial law. through the 
Ten Commandments, to the deeper and nw-re inward principles 
rf'presented hy the Psaim.'^ and the later prophet.^:. The 
id-^a of the “ luire heart ” gradually suo.stirntcs itself for 
e\'-ernai .'jb.servances ; and, in Christianity, the law is quite 
dennitely superseded by the idea of the inner principle of love. 

hen this takes place, the purely national character of the 
Jewish mcrality is at the sanae time broken down, and it 
becomes a morality that is applicable to all times and peoples. 

In the ea.se of this line of development, however, it is to be 
noted that every step tabes place, as it were, by a new' enact- 
ment. The deeper principle is always formulated by the voice 
of some prophet, speaking more or less definitely in the name 
of ■ the Lord.” The idea of a divine law rem-sins fundamental 
throughout. Even when the inner principle of Christianity 
13 set tigainst the external rnies of the older system . it still 
appears in the form of a definite enactment, a ‘ New Com- 
mandment’: “It was said by them of old time. . . . But I 
sav unto you ” The appeal is still to an authoritative law. 

Among the Greeks the case was very different. Here, 
indeed, we start also from the idea of law, and indeed of divine 
law. But it is a law that i.s never distinctly formulated in a 
code of commandments ; and the process of its development 
la different. The deeper principle is not introduced in the form 
of a new prophetic utterance, but in the form of a reflective 
interpretation, ilen begin to question the vaiiditv of the 
o d principles of action, and to ask themselves how they are 
to be justified ; and this soon gives rise to reflective systems 
of Ethics. 

The growth of these will be briefly noticed in the following 
Book, "ffhat it is important to observe, hcovever, is that, 
different as this course of development among the Greeks is 
from that found among the Hebrews, it leads, nevertheless, 
to substantially similar results. Here also the growth is 
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one from external observances to the idea of action based on 
principle — from the idea of duty done in obedience to the law 
of the state to that of duty done -rov KaXov eveKa, for the saxe 
of the beauty or nobility of it. At the same time there is a 
gradual advance from the idea of a hind of life which is possible 
only for the Greek, and not for the Barbarian, to the idea 
(which becomes especially prominent among the Stoics) of a 
kind of life which is simply human, and which belongs to all 
manlcind as citizens of the world. 

Among the Romans nothing quite similar can be traced 
In their later life they were too much influenced by Greek 
thought for anything quite spontaneous to arise among 
themselves. But we see something cf the same sort in the 
development of their law. Roman law is at first simply Roman, 
and rests on no definite principle. By the help of the stoical 
philosophy, however, they gradually introduced an inner 
principle into it, and in so doing made it cease to he Roman 
Law, and become the Law of the world. 

Thus, these three peoples — Jews, Greeks, Romans— 
gradually developed from their national institutions a universal 
rehgion, a universal science, and a universal law, at th'c same 
time as they substituted an inner principle of action for a 
merely external obedience to their laws. 

11. General Nature of Moral Development. — Rrom this brief 
sketch the general nature of the development of the moTal 
judgment may be more or less apparent. The foilowmg 
features may be specially noted ; — 

(1) It develops from customs, through law, to reflective 
prmciples. 

(2) It develops from the judgment on external acts to the 
judgment on the inner purpose and character. 

(3) It develops from ideas peculiar to the circumstances 
oi particular tribes and nations to ideas that have a universal 
validity. 

Having thus indicated the general nature of the develop- 
ment of the moral judgment, we may now he in a position to 
consider the essential elements involved in that judgment m 
its fully developed form. 



CHAPTER VI. 

■THE SIGXIFICAXCE OF THE MORAL JHDGMEXT. 


i, Ths Hatare of the Kcral Jtuigment. — From the stateraents 
that have nc^v beeo. male, the geiietdl nature of the rcorai 
iudguient ought to be to a considerable extent apparent ; but 
there are still some questions that it is important to ask with 
respect to its luily developed content and significance. These 
questioris will natuialij fail under two distinct heads. It is 
evident, in the first place, that the morai judgment is not 
simplv of the nature of what is called a judgment in Logie. 
It is not nierelp a judgment about, but a judgment ufo^i. 
It does not merelv state the nature ci some object, but compares 
it with a standard, and by means of this standard pronounces 
it to be good or evil, right or wrong. This is what is meant 
in saying that the moral point of view is normative. 

Xow it follows from this that there are two niain questions 
to be a.sked — (1) What is the object upon which judgment is 
pronounced ? — (2) What is the point of view from which 
such a judgment is possible 1 The consideration, of these 
questions will naturally lead us up to the consideration of the 
precise nature of the standard, which is to be the subject of 
the following book. 

The two questions which we have no'W to consider may be 
briefiy expressed as follows : — (1) ^Yhat is the object of the 
moral judgment 1 (2) What is the subject of the moral 

judgment ? 


2. The Object of the Morai Judgment. — In, a general way the 
nature of the object upon, which the moral judgment is passed 
is clear enough. The object is voluntary action. It is with 
This as -we lm"’e *«en, that Ethics is concerned throughout 
It huB to do w th the rg t direct on of the wii! The mo al 
nrl cn Vi h ■ " B STP Ti 1 t mnnnr'r nne-m i ■ ' h 
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tlie mil. Whatever Ih i iot wiUedi lias no .moral (j_uality. An 
avalanche rolling do'wn a mountain may devastate a village , 
a shower may save a nation from famine : but we do not judge 
either the one or the other to be morallj' bad or good. In 
like manner, we do not pass moral judgments on tigers or 
horses for their ravages or for their services, so long as we 
regard these as dictated by mere instinct, without volition 
When wo praise or blame them, we do it under the tacit as- 
sumption that their acts were voluntary. 

Moral judgments, then, are not passed upon all sorts of 
things, nor even upon all sorts of actmties, but only upon 
conduct. 

3. Tile Good Will. — W'e are thus led to the famous declara- 
tion with which Kant opened his great treatise on Ethics ^ 
He begins it by saying that there is nothing in the world, 
or even out of it, that can be called good without qualification, 
except a good ^vill.” The gifts of fortune, he said, and the 
happiness which they bring with them, are to be regarded as 
good only on condition that they are rightly used. Talents 
and worldly wisdom are, in like manner, good only when 
they are subordinated to the attainment of high aims. These 
things are only conditionally good. But a good will is good 
without condition. It is, as Kant said, the only jewel that 
shines by its own light. 

But in thus commending the good will as supremely good, 
and regarding it as the ultimate object approved by the 
moral judgment, we must he careful to distinguish will from 
mere wish. The road to Hell has been said to be “ paved with 
good intentions.” A good will is not merely a ffood intention, 
m the sense in which we distinguish an intention from a fully 
formed purpose,^ but a det.ermi}ied effort to produce a good result 
• — though it may he an efiort that has still to wait for its appro- 
priate opportunity of issuing in overt action. Such an eftort 
IS, from a moral point of view, supremely good, even if, from 

1 Meiapkysic of Morals, section I. 

* Le. the sense in wbich we distinguish Wish from Will, The 
term “ Intention ” is here used in a sense somewhat difieieut from that 
erpiained in chapter i. of the preaent Boot. 
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sgnie unioreseen eoatiiis^encieif. the g'.iod riiiuit i= not itself 
achieved. A good wish is merely the c-oaseiousness that the 
attainaient of a certain end would give satisfaction : a good 
will is the identification of oneself with that end. 

But again, when we say that a good wiJl is supremeiv s-ood. 
even ii it fails to achieve a good result, it ought not to be 
supposed that a good tviil can actuaily fail to i.“=suc in a good 
action— if, at least, it issues in aerifin at Ydiil and act, 
when there is an act at ail, ace hut the inner and outer side 
oi the same phenontenon. A good will i?.sue.s in a good action ; 
and, conversely, there can he no good acticci without a gcod 
wd:. But an action which in itself is good may lead, through 
the interference of other circumstances, to a bad resuk ; 
and a bad action may lead to a good result. 

The morality of an action,’' said Dr. Johnson, - “ depends 
on the motive from which we act. If I fling half-a-crown 
to a beggar with intention to break his head, and he picks it 
up and buys victuals with it. the physical effect is good, hut, 
with respect to me, the action is ■'tery wrong." On the other 
hand, an act in itself good may be perverted to evil ends. 
“ You' taught me language,’' says Caliban to Prospero, “ and 
my profit on’t is, I know hew to curse.'’ He who benefits 
another may be only nourishing a snake. 'What constitutes 
the goodness of an action is the goodness of the intention ; 
'out a good intention, though it produces a good action, need 
not produce a good re.sult. A result is generally a resultant- 
of several cau.ses, oi w'nich the will of any particular agent 
i.s only one. 

If we took account of all the effects, dii'ect and indirect, 
of a man's actions, we should probably find that the amount 
of good in the result is much more nearly in proportion to the 
amount of good in the intention than is commonly supposed. 
Green says® that t’here is no real reason to doubt that the 
good or evil in the motive of an action is exactly measured by 
the good or evil in its consequences,” It should be noted that, 
in what is said up to this point, no account is taken of the 

^ Cf. above. Book I„ chap, i,, 59. 

^ Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. I, 

^ Prohgomema to Ethics, p. 320. 
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question; afterwards discussed, wiietliex it is strictly on the 
intention or on the motive that the moral judgment is passed 

4. Judgment on Act and on Agent. — So far there is no 
difficulty. But it is necessary now to draw a distinction 
between two forms in which, the moral judgment is passed 
We may judge a man’s actions, or we may judge the man 
himseK. It can hardly be doubted that both these forms 
of judgment are to foe found even at the most developed stage 
of the moral consciousness that has yet been reached. The 
distinction corresponds, in the main, to that between Eight 
and Good. Some of a man’s actions may be right, and yet 
we may not judge him to be a good man, and tn'ce rersa. IV e 
sometimes, that is to say, judge character, and sometimes 
will in the narrower sense. 

Now, with respect to the judgment on character no particular 
difficulty seems to arise. We judge men’s characters by the 
degree in which the total content of their moral consciousness 
tends towards the realization of the highest end, whatever 
that may be conceived to be. It is not so easy, however, to 
aay what it is that we judge when we judge an act rather than 
an agent. We do not indgg.the. act by its, .result, bat by t he 
pu^pse^qf^thejagept. On this all are agreed. But it romams 
to be asked whether we judge it by the whole intention involved 
in it, or rather by that part of the intention which is described 
as the motive. On this point there is considerable difference 
of opinion, and the question is further complicated by a want 
of uniformity in the interpretation of the terms Intention and 
Motive. 

5. Is the Moral Judgment Concerned with Motives or with 
Intentions ? — The controversy on this subjecri has been 
carried on chiefly between writers of the intuitiona] and the 
utilitarian school.^ The former have generally mamtained 
that the moral judgment is concerned entirely with the motives 
of our actions, that our actions are to be pronounced good or 

^ This subject is well treated by Prof. Dewey in his Outlims of Ethos, 
pp 4-6, aad more fully in Muirhead’s M&ments of Ethics, pp. 59-64: 

* The Bature of these two schools will become apparent in the sequel 
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bad m pn port on to the goodness or baduftiS of ike motive by 
phicli "ftc are actu ted n dong them Thus ilartmeau tie 
most eminent of recent intiiitionist writers, has drawn out an 
eLiborare table of the motives of our conduct, and arranged 
them in order of meritd He places reverence at the top, and 
censonousness, vindictiveness, and suspiciousness at the 
bottom, while between these lie a great variety of passions, 
nypelites, aucctions, sentimenrs, etc, : such as love of ease, fear, 
a’^ibition, generosity, .-md compassion. 

Xow to discuss the merits of such a scheme as this would 
evidently carry us beyond the limits of such a handbook as 
the present. Two criticism.*, however, may be passed upon it. 

la the first place, the list of motives, or “ springs of action ” 
(as they are also called), seems to rest on a false conception 
of psychological divisions. The student of psychology will 
nrobably have beconie familiar with this objection. Modern 
F^VohologT treats the human mind as an organic unity, and 
repudiates any hard and fast distinctions of faculties, such 
as seem to be implied in Mertineau’s list. The motives which 
he enumerates are not simple, but highly complex, phenomena ; 
and thSir merits in any particular case would depend on the 
wav in which they are composed. Tear, for instance, is not a 
Simple element in consciousness, but a complex state ; and 
fis merit or demerit depends on the way in which we fear and 
the thing of which we are afraid. The same applies to am- 
bitson, and to most of the other motives enumerated by 
Martin can. 

But, apart from this, the iist seems to involve that confusion 
between the different senses of the term “ motive '' to which 
reference has already been made. Thus fear and compassion, 
though referring to objects, may be treated as emotional 
states : whereas ambition does not denote a state of feeling, 
but rather an object aimed at — ^aot indeed a definite object, j 
b..t a range of object.? almost infinite in variety (from the 
desire to be Mayor of a town to the desire to be the saviour of 

^ T^es of Ethical Theoryj Part II., Book L, chap. vi. For criticlssi 
of Martuieau’a doctrine see Sidgttdck's Mlethads of Ethics, Book III,, 
chap. sii. It is defended bj Prof, Mnkerji in ItiX. *7. of Ethics, vol. 
ssvi. 
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one's cotmtry), having only in common tho desire of some 
form of personal eminence. Kow__mpre_jeeh^s_in the_ mind, 
such as and compassion^c^ njrtjeemj as I haye.alre^y 
indicated, to' coiiititute motives a^allj^dn the jiroper sense^of 
the derm*; they are iTotrindu^ments to action. What induces 
us to "act Is the piesihtatioh’of _^sonie_,end, to be attained 
Consequently ,dfVe are’ to have a fist of motives, this list should 
take the form rather of a classification of ends to be .ajtaliied 
than of feel ings tha t ex ist in our mnds. FurffimTthese ends 
would have to Be ‘ arranged, not under any such, abstract 
headings as “ ambition ” and the like, but in accordance With 
their actual, concrete nature. 

The antagonism of the utilitarians seems to be partly due 
to the inadequacy of the intuitionist theory. Thus Mill 
urges'- that “ the morality of an action depends entirely upon 
the intention — that is, upon what the agent idlh io do. But the 
motive, that is, the feeling which makes him will so to do, 
when it makes no difference in the act, makes none in the 
morality : though it makes a great diSerence in our moral 
estimation of the agent, especially if it indicates a good or a 
bad habitual disposition.” “ The motive of an action,” he 
8a}s again, ^ “has nothing to do with the morality of the 
action, though much with the worth of the agent.” 

The reasonableness of this view is apparent. If one man 
IS animated by compassion and another by fear, we may think 
the former a more amiable man and the latter a more cowardly 
man ; but if they are led to act in precisely the same way, 
must not their actions be regarded as equally good or bad 
They are not perhaps equally good men ; but that is not the 
question. A good man may do a bad action, and a bad man 
may do a good action. The question is simply — Are their 
actions good or bad ? How they feel in doing the actions may 
affect our judgment of their charac-ters, of their lives as a whole, 
but not of their particular actions. Of course if their actions 
are different in consequence of their feelings — if, for instance, 
the man who feels compassion does the act in a more gracious 
■way, and the man who feels fear does it in a hurried and 


^ UtiliiaTianiaTrif ckap, ii., p. 27, note.. 


p, 26 
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awiTprard way — our moral judgment upon the actions will 
be diderenr, But the reason is that in this ease the feeling 
hj' to some extent afiected the natare oiTEe act tSabiswilFed. 
ilhTis- ilill's view ; and it is evidently’ a rSsbnafJIe View, so 
far as it goes, XeverthelesSj it appears to me to be en’oneous. 

6. The Moral Judgment is Partly C-oncemed with Motives, — 
do long indeed as the reference i.s merely to the feelings by 
vtbich our actions are accompaiiied, there is no need to dispute 
M ills po;;iticn.' But ii %ve nnderstiind the motive to mean 
that which induces us to act in a particular way. then I think 
we mu-st maintain that it is on the morive that the moral 
judgment is passed, or at least that the tnuti%'e is properly 
taxen into account in nassing judgment, hliil's error .seems 
to arise from this, that he supnoses the moral judgment to 
te pa-ssed on thing.s done-, whereas the moral judgment is 
net properly passed, upon a ’Io)>e, btit_upon_^a doing. 
If it were not so, we should pass moral judg'meHt'’on’the 
’n^tinc-tive acts of animals, and even on the movements of 
roi.k3, clouds, and. avalanches. "What we judge is couducf : 
and tffis means not merely an overt act, but the attii-pde 
of a person in acting : and his attitude must include, his 
mo^vl.''"' 

iN'ow Hill himself admits that the motive (even in the sense 
ol the mere feeling, and surely much more in the sense of the 
end with reference to which, we are induced to act) makes a 
dit^erence in our estimation of the agent. It is true, indeed, 
that in pas.^ing a moral jud.gment upon a psrtieuiar act we 
need not take account of the whole character of the man who 
does it. If a man gets drunk, or tells a lie, or defrauds his 
neighbour, we can say that he has done wrong, without needing 
to 'uquire whether he is in other respects a sood man or a bad. 
But this does not imply that we judge lii.3 action simply frem 
tue outside, as a thing done. It is the man doing it that "we 
judge ; and the question, what induced him to do it, is not 
iireievant to this judgment. It may Le admitted that we 

^ Of course the nature of our feelings is ultimatelj determined by the 
nature of the ends that we have in view, and consequently in disputing 
the one position we are in reality dispntirg the other as well. 
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freqaentl-" oaiit this inner ?’dc of a man’s conduct in forming 
Gur jadaments. But tte reason is, that it is so diScalt to 
ascertain wliat tie inner side is. iiVith regard to all men’s 
icrinn? (except cur omt;, 

“ One poir.1 mi:st still be greatly dart, 

Tie moricg u'hii they do it,” 

Kence the force of the precept '■ judge not 1 ” But in so 
far as rre do judge, when we try to he thoroughly just in our 
rnoral i-ppreciiitions, it seems iinquestioiiable that we take 
account of the ir.oiive, and that this is what we are bound 
CO rake account of. 

An example may help to make this clear. It has been 
uraed that if it is just to put o men to death, tliis act will not- 
be rendered viciocLS by the mere fact that the execution of it 
i? accoiuj.arLied by a feeling of resentment or malevolence, 
Ci-Ttairdy, I ;hi>uid answer, the mere feeling of resentment 
yriil make no diiferer.ee in the morality of the action, any more 
than a feeling of reluctance or a feeling of weariness. But it is 
otherwise if the gratiiieation of the feeling was the motive of 
the act. If a judge were to condemn a criminal to deSth, not 
because it is just, but because he feels resentment, and awis 
at tie grat'jicati'jfi of Llis fedr.ui. then imd-oubtedly his action 
would be wrong, though the result of it might accidentally 
be right — i.e. it liiighr be the case that the criminal ought to 
have fjeen put to death. 

Of course in such a ca.se the intention is wrong as well as the 
motive. This is necessarily so ; for the motive is part of the 
intention. In the ca.se supposed. It is’ 'part of the judge’s 
interiticn (his i,uie,' intention, as I have called it) to gratify 
his feelmg of rosentmeat. But if this had not been part of 
his h:ctive, it would not have vitiated his action — i.e. if it had 
net teen p.art of his indacernent. 

It may oe objected, of course, that a man’s motives are 
s-ometimes excellent, while yet we feel bound to eondenin his 
aetiom. Some fanatics, for iusiance, have performed acts of 
the utmost atrocity, ‘‘thinking that they did God service.” 
Are ws to approve these actions, it may be asked, because the 
end aimed at was good ? 
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In ansi^eiing this question, tre must be snre that we under 
stand exactly what the question is. Are we to ttnderstand 
that we are asked, whether, in the case of such actions, we 
regard the thing done as a desirable result ? If so. our answer 
would no doubt be decidedlv, hio. In the same way we should 
say that the fall of an avalanche is not a desirable result 
But in neither case is our iudanient a nwrai judgment, On 
the other harid, if we are asked wh.ethei we consider that the 
fajfl'dcs in question acted rightly, then we must answer that, 
m so far as they were aiming steadfastly at a definite end, and 
m so far as that end was a good cue, we must approve of their 
a'tions. As a rule, indeed, we shall not entirely approve of 
them ; but the reason is that we do not regard their aims as 
perfectly good. This is implied in calling them fanatics 
A fanatic is one who pursues some narrow end as if it were the 
iunreme good. The motive of such a man is not the best 
pjo-sible, ar.'I the more conscientiously he is guided by that 
motive the more certainly will his actions not be the best 
possible . 

7. Bnt the Judgment is really on Character.— It appears 
from this, however, that it is only in a somewhat strained 
sense that the judgment can be said to be passed either on tne 
intention or on the motive alone. ^The truth seem.s to be rather 
that the fully developed moral judgment is always pronounced, 
directly or indirectly on the character of the agent. That is to 
sat , as I have already remaritod, it is never simply on a th ng 
done, but always on a person doing, that we pass moral 
judgment. 

It is true that, in some cases, we may have regard only to 
the person as doing this one particular action, while in other 
cases we may think of him as ha’sdng general habits of action 
But in all cases, when we are passing a strictly moral judgment, 
we think of the action, not as an isolated event, but as part 
of a system of i;fe. We judge its significance not in the 
abstract, but for the person who does it, situated as he happens 
to be, and viewing the world as he has learned to view it, Th.iS 
we judge the action to be good or etdl according to the extent 
to which the various elements in the whole presented content 
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— '■ve a? iiiducenienrs to acr or to lefi-ain from^^ctiag, In 
tl ret-ardiiiti tia action, tre are judging the tThole intention, 
i ^ ’«th reference to the extent to which the Tarlous elements 
X sstTe, or do not serve, as motives to action, "ft e thus 
the motives, bajh potitivelj and negatiyelv, and in so 
deinu' judge the whole intention. Hence it i.s somewhat 
midcading to ssy simply that we pa-^s judgment either on the 
lUti^htion or on th.e motiye.- 

8. The Subject of the Moral Judgment. — Having thm 
considered the precise nature of the object upon which the 
rn'ral judgment i.s pas.sed, we must now turn our attentxon 
to '■hs stibject of the moral judgment, i.e. to the point of view 
from which an action is judged to be good or bad. In a sense, 
evi,ry man may be said to judge his own action to be good at 
he mcrr.ent when he does it. In deliberately choosing 
to dO' it, he pronounces is to be the course of action which 
oficrs most inducement at the time. By what right, then, 
we may a.sk, does any one else pronounce it to be wrong ^ 
Or how does it happen that the man himself, on calm reflection, 
juages his action to fall short of an ideal standard ? , 

The answer is that it is looked at from a different point of 
view, regarded wit hin a different universe or system, from 
that from which the individual was regarding it when he 
decided to act in that particular wav. But there are an in- 
aeflnite number of universes within which an action might be 
placed, an indefinite number of points of view from which an 
action or an agent might be judged. What claim has any 
one of these to be regarded as preferable to any other 1 
Now to give any complete answer to this question would 
mvoive the discussion of the various theories of morals, to 
which our attention is to be directed in the nest Book. But, 
Wxi'hoat entering into this discussion at present, it may be 
profitable to notice some ways in which the suloject of the 
moral jndsment may be conceived. 

* lot fartliEr iJlscussiou or. this point, the stndentj may be referred 
to Green’s Proltgorntm to Ethics, Book II., chap, ii., Book m., chap 
! Bwk FT ,, i-hap. t; Martiaeaa’s Types of Ethical Theory, Part IT , 
Bvxik I., chap, vi., 5 i.j ; and Iftterjioiwwai Joijrjial of Ethics, Voi. IV . 
Isos. 1 and 2. 
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9. Tbs Moral Gormoissenr. — One vray in -^vt rra- 

help ourselves to understand it is by calling to our aid the 
aralogv' of the judgments tvhich are passed oa tvorks of a^t 
W e say that a poem or a play or a novel is a tfood or a oad 
a'-'^istic product. In so saying, we are passing a indgnient 
upon it, just as we do when we say that an action is go-’d or 
bid. Now from what point of view is such a Judgnienf p’^o- 
iituinced ? hiot, it seems clear, from that of tlv,; per~ 0 R oho 
happens at the time io be reading or hearing or seeing the 
anjstic product, any more than the .moral indgment is pa.='td 
from the point of view of the individunl who is acting. The 
artist appes.ls from the jadgmeut of the multitude to the 
judgment of the skilled and sympathetic critic.^ 

Iscn-v it may be said that, in like manner, when we are dealing 
with conduct, the appeal is to the judament of the mora 
connoisseur. This is the view o: the Moral Sense School 
to ivhich we shall have occa.sion to refer in the sequel, and m 
particular of Shaftesbury, its most notable exponent. Without' 
discussing the point of view of that School at present, it siifices 
■^0 'ay here that it hardly seems to furnish us with a satisfacto’’; 
answer to the present question. A work of art aims, as we har e 
aheady noted, at the production of a certain re.=ui:. The 
skilled critic is the only i udge whether such a result has been 
achieved. ‘‘ We musicians know.” But in morals, as we 
h-rve seen, it is rather the action than the result that is judged 
Mow this action, if it is a real action at all, has been alreadv 
ytdged by the person who acts. He has deliberately cho'en 
to act in a particular way. Yet his action is judged to be 
wrong, and judged to be wrong net merely by the mcTai 
connois.seur, but by himself when he reflects upon it. 

10. The Impaxtial Spectator. — A somewhat more elaborate 
theory was put forward by Adam Smith. His theory r.^sts 

^ Like Verdi when, at his worst opera’s end 

(The thing they gave at Florence — what’s its name ?) 

While the mad hcuseful's plaudits near out-bang 
His orchestra of salt-hos. tongs and bones. 

He looks through ail the roaring and the wreaths 
Where sits Rossini patient- ia his stall.” 

Browning — BiaTiop Blo^gram'is Apology 


ETH. 
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a-on tliE fAi:- of STTnT>at';iy, to wflicii reference has ali'eady 
; made. Ee noint; out- that our approval or disapproval 
of tee cendoct of others depersds on tlie extent to trMcli we 
able to svnioathize witli them. 

TVe rna,” lie saysd not only to consratulate the snceess- 
f ^ Lut to condole with the afflicted ; and the pleasure which 
re find in the conversation, of one whom in all the passions 
o' Li.s heart we can entirely ajTapathize with, seems to do more 
tl cc-mpensate the painfuluess of that sorrow with which the 
'■•■'r w of Li-^ sitnatian afreet? ns."’ 

if we hear a person loudly lamenting his misfortunes, 
whith: however, upon bringing the case home to ourselves, 
we feel can produce no such vioient effect upon us, we are 
'looked at ins grief; and, because we cannot enter into it 
fail it rupiihaniiiiiry and weakness. It gives us the spleen, 
0 " the other hand, to see another too happy, or too much 
as vre call it, with any little piece of good fortune 
Vt'e are disobliged even with his joy ; and, because we cannot 
go along with it, call it levity and folly. iVe are even put out 
of humour if our companions laugh louder or longer at johe 
than we think it deserves ; that is, than we feel that we our- 
^p.ves could laugh at it." 

When,” he eoes on,- ‘‘ the origi.nal passion-s of the peison 
T.rincipally concerned are in perfect concord with the sym- 
pathetic emotions of the spectator, they necessarily appear 
to this last just and proper, and suitable to their objects , 
and, on the contrary, when, upon bringing the case home to 
iur .self, he finds that they do not coincide with what he feels, 
tney necessarily appear to him unjust and improper, and 
un-oitable to the causes which excite them. To approve of 
the passions of another, therefore, as suitable to their objects 
33 the same thing as to observe that ws entirely sympathize 
With tliem ; and not to approve of them as such, is the same 
thing a? to observe that we do not entirely sympathize with 
them. The man who resents the injuries that have been done 
me, and observes that I resent them precisely as he does, 
n-'ces?arily approves cf my resentment. The man whose 

3 .:/ iAs Mwed SaitimfniB. Part I,, Sect. I., chap. ii. 

ibid.^ ill. 
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s%'mpathy keeps time to my grief, cannot bnt adiait tie 
reasonabieness of my sorrow. He wkc edmires the same 
poem, or the same picmre, and admires them exactly as I do, 
BijSt surely allow the justness of my admiration. He who 
laughs at the same joke, and laughs along wi'h me, canuGt 
well deny the propriety of my langhter.” 

“ On the contrary, the person who, upon those different 
occasions, either feeis no such emotion as that which I tsti 
01 feels none that bears any proportion to mine, cannot at Did 
disapprovir.z my sentiments onaceoiint of their dissona nee with 
iu-> own. If my animosity goes beyond what the indignaEion 
of my friend can correspond to ; if my irriof exceeds wLai In® 
most tender compassion can go along with ; if my admiration 
IS either too high or too low to tally with his own ; if I laugh 
loud and heartily when he only smiles, or, on the contrary 
only smile when he laughs load and heartily ; in all thes'' 
ca'es, as soon as he comes from considering the object, to 
observe how I am affected by it, aceordins as tliere is more or 
less disproportion between his sentiment®,. and iiuse. I mast 
incur^ a great er_^or less degree of his disapjjrobdtign ; and unon 
all occasions Ins own'sentiments are the standards and measures 
by whicli he judges of mine.” 

It follows from this that oiir earliest moral mclgDients a^e 
passedj_not ujjon__oim^elje 3 j but^npoii othera.,. “Our £’'se 
ideas,” he says,^ “ of personal beauty' and deformity, are drawn 
from the shape and appearance of others, not from onr own 
We soon become sensible, however, that others exercise tiie 
®ame critioism upon us.” '' In the same manner our first 
moral criticisms are exercised upon the_C,harjiC ter and condu<;.t 
of other peonl e : and we are all very forward to observe how 
eacFofthes^aiiects us. But we soon learn that other people 
are equally frank with regard to our own. dVe become 
anxious to know how far we deserve their censure or applaust, 
and whether to them we must necessarily appear those agiee- 
ab‘e or disagreeable creatures which they represent us. We 
begin, upon this account, to examine our own passions and 
conduct, and to consider how these must appear to them bv 
considering how thev would a,pTiear to us if in their situation ” 
^ Ibid., Part in., chap, i. 
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"We supttc-se ourselves tte spectators of otjt o-wn betaviour, 
A2id endeavour to ircagire rrliat elffecfc it would, in this light, 
P’- dues upca us. This is the only looking-glass by which we 
ecu, in some measure, wirh the eyes of other people, scrutinise 
t^e propriety of our own confluet. If in this view it pleases 
Ua, we are tolerably ?ati.sfied. ^Ve can be more indifferent 
ah.yjr the applause, and, in some nieasnxe, despise the censure 
lit the woriti ; secure that, however misunder.stood or mis- 
T pesented. we are the natural and proper objects of 
Appr:! etk-n/’ 

’ 'VVfcen I endeavour,"’ be goes on, “ to examine my own 
C'‘'’"duct, when 1 endeavour to pass sentence upon it, and either 
n approve or condemn it, it is evident that, in all such cases, I 
tut .de myself, as it were, into two persons : and that I, the 
es,aminer and judge, represent a different character from that 
0 ^ :'r I, the person \rhose conduct is examined into, and 
judged of. The £r.sr is the spectator, whose sentiments with 
ro my own c-ondnet I endeavour to get into, by placing 
E 'cli in his situation, and by considering how it would appear 
me, when seen from that particular point of view. The 
■second is the agent : the person whom I properly call’ myself, 
and of whose conduct, under the character of a spectator I 
wes endeavouring to form some opinion. The first is the 
j 3 iSfe ; the second the person judged of. But that the judge 
should, in every respect, be the same with the person judged 
of 15 as impossible, as that the cause should, in every respect, 
be the same vi-ith the effect.” 

Adam Smith was thaa led to the idea of what he called the 
“ impartial spectator,” from whose point of view our moral 
juduments are pronounced. He distinguishes this point of 
View as that cf “ the man within,” whose judgments are 
opposed to those of the “ man without.” An appeal, he 
“ lies from the opinions of mankind to a much higher 
tnitmal, to the tribuna l of the ir own__consciences, to that of 
the suppaseiTimpanial and w^lMSormed spectator, to that o: 
the man witain the breast, the great judge and arbiter of their 


^ Ibid., Part HI., chap. it. 
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11. The Heal Self. — How far this conceptioa oi an ” im 
paitiai spectator " is valuable, and what exact!)' is to be meanx 
0 ) his " impartiality/' we cannot here discuss. I have ur tn 
tPis reference to Adam Smith merely on account of the clewli- 
ne's with which he brings out the fact that our moral jud£:nfri‘'a 
involve a certain reference to a^poHt.cf vicTrljf^hcr ffiau taut 

pi ■ ■■ ! ■; ' ■ jjCK — an appeal, so to ipenk, '"iioi" 

Pi '. . sober.” 

The point of view to which an appeal is thus made :i ut 
perhaps be most fittingly described as that of the^Ade.aL'Seii 
At early stages of development it correspond.j to what CliSord 
de-jciibed as '■ the Tribal Self,” The normal member of ^ne 
tribe' may be said to be the “ impartial spectator " to who*e 
judgruent the appeal is made. At more advanced stages of 
human development the nature of the Ideal Self becomes mo e 
cumpiicated ; and we cannot discuss it satisfactorily unrd 
we have considered the signi-Scanee of the moral standard. 

In the meantime this much seems necessary in order to 
nimg out the fact that in the moral bidmne-nt there is an a ppec 1 
from the Univer.se of the inoividiimrcQn&doiwneisJtp^a'mshar 
or TSre'CDinpl''‘ehen|u'e'5yste,ca«.. 'iTith this in view, we are 
novf'ahre'To’prdceea to the coneideration of t'he vuricus theoTics 
of the moral standard. " 

12. The Meaning of Gonseience. — Throughout this chapter, 
as well as some of the p-reeeiiing. we have had frequent occubion 
to refer to conscience ; and it may be vreli at this point '‘0 
explain more precise!)' the sense (or senses; in which this term 
IS used. The term is derived from the Latin cor.scire, to oe 
conscious {of wrong). The Greek (jw^onjirn, the German 

1 This may he compared with the view of tie '■ normal man/’ taten 
Dv suck a writer as i)r. SimmelL A somewhat similar coneeptior ’a 
contained in. the theory of the standard of morel value, given by Sleiaong 
in his Psyihologkch-ethische T^rdersaciiuiiigen car W^rth&eorii, Reference 
mav also be made to his System dir WerSitlieorie. 

® The two chapters on " the Objectivity of the hloj-al .Jadgment ” 
in Dr. G, E. Moore’s Ethics should be consulted in coimeetion with this 
chapter. See also RashdaU’s book 2s Conscience an Emotion i On 
the distinction between subjective and objective rightneas see below. 
Book IL, chap. vi. 
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6 e i'tiit';:. Ar:d ihe oIJ EngiisK/jiifjV, are siraiiar in mearimg. 
^"nKkiidic xo pe employed almost indifi'erently for 

•'m.seieuce and fxr eonscioxisness in general ; and in English, 
as in Frencl:.' 'he rerm conscience is occasionally found W’th 
tne latter meaning. It is in this sense that Milton says, 
Tr^tTxisg to the loss of hls cyts, 

What rapports me dost thou ask ? 

The corstienn, i'l-iend, to liaTO lost them overplied 
La liberty’s defence, my noble task. 

Of ttLich all Europe ric^ from side to side.” 

But even b.-i'-; tiif.re is perhaps a certain implication of a 
' ftJ-'-J coascio’unnes; as there is also in Hamlet’s saying, 

Thus conscience doth make eorvards of ns all,” 
t.xOugh here it seeru: to mean Little more than reflection. In 
Caaucer'i descripticn of the Prioress, where he says, 

” All was coaseieaoe sad tender heart,” 
i: anpears almost to mean sensibility. But the definitely 
moral sense soon became established in English, especially 
under the inrluence of such writers as Butler. 

Even in the moral sense of the term, however, there is some 
ambiguity, It sometimes means a feeling cf pleasure or pam, 
ana especially a feeling cf pain, accompanying the violation 
o. a recognised principle of duty. At ether times it means 
the principle of judgment by ■a’hieh we pronounce one action 
or one kind of aetion, to be right and another wrong. In the 
hrier sonsc. again, it may refer to this principle of judgment 
£s it appears in a particular individual or in a body of men 
‘’'uch phrases as " the Non-Conformist Conscience,” “ the 
C onscience of Europe,” and the like, illustrate this use of the 
term. 

We shall have to make some further comments on the nature 
of eoEodertce, especially in dealing with the intuitional school 
01 morals and Trith the social nat'ore of the moral consciousness 
But this much seemed necessary at present by way of general 
erplanation of the use of the term. 

^ and oome other French writera use the term conscience 

Eore particiilu-iy in the sense of sey-consciousness. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ETHICAL THOUGHT. 

1. Early Greek Ethics. — The problems of the mcrsl life 
have had a prominent place in men’s minds fi-om the earliest 
times of Trhich have any clear historical records. Some 
of the most notable beginnings of reflection about those 
problems are lo he found in India, China, Persia and other 
countries ; and, of course, most of us are familiar with the 
Ten. Commandments in which some of the main principles 
of rightnonduet were summed up by Moses in Judaea, and with 
later prophetic utterances in that country ; but it is, on the 
whole, true to say that reflective thought on Ethics, as on 
most other scientific subjects, first took definite shape among 
the Greeks.^ 

Attention, however, was not strongly drawn to this subject 
till a considerable time after philosophical thought in general 
had begun to develop. The earliest thinhers among the 
Greeks directed their attention chiefly to physical inquiries — 
especially to the question, What is the world made of ? Two 
of the physical philosophers, however, do appear to have 
touched with some definiteness upon the ethical problem, viz. 
Heraclitus (ciVe. 530-470 B.C.) and Democritas {circ. 400-370 
B.C.), sometimes known as the ” weeping ” and the laughing ” 
philosophers. These two may be regarded as the founders of 
those modes of thinking which afterwards developed into 
Stoicism and Epicureanism respectively. 

^ For a more detailed aocouat of the way in which this took place, 
reference should be made to Sidgwiek’s History of Ethics, 
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taok Fire u.- hxs lundametital pavsicai principle 
— t.e. the bricnt and dry— and iie teems to kave regarded this 
S' ii'iCeiiantly ttniggling iviTh the dark and moist principle 
id orp’-se.i to it. In the life of man he appears to hate 
’■ rid-t that this struggle can be fonnd going on : and the 
' iHjt aiin of the moral life is to secure the victory for the bright 
i 1 dry. ■“ Keep your sou; dry,” vas vith him the fundamen 
ai moral lav,-, iienco ako the saying, so often quoted, that 

tuc- f Iry soul tor the ' dry light ’) is the best.” Thk opposition 
‘ the uic-ist and dry — the “ blood and judgment runs 
' 13 i'luh a 1 ery long period of philosophic thought. With 
J Mi'j' rita-', on the other hand, the fundamental principle 
cf inmni.’ seems to have been pleasure. - But there is no e\i 
d^nce that either of these philosophers made any attempt 
n kvelop his ethierd ideas in a systematic form. 

3. The Sophists, — Parmenides and the Pythagoreans, and 
indeed to some extent all the early philosophers, seem also 
lO hare touched, either in a purely theoretical or in a mors 
directly praetical way, upon the ethical and political side of 
speculation. In fact, from quite an early period, philosophy 
among the Greeks seems to have come to mean a way of li\ mg 
as well as a way of thinking. = But it was that remarkaole 
group of teachers known as the Sophists icirc. 150*400 B C ) 
wSo seem first to have brought the ethical problem to tue 
front. 

The aim of these teachers was to a large extent practical, 

1 e it was the aim of preparing the young men of Athens to 
be eiheient citlrens. In instructing them in the duties of 

* “ Blest are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled. 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's fingers 
To piay what stop she pleases.” 

On the viewE of HeraeJituH, see Burnet’s Early Grad: Philosophy, 
caap. HI., esp, | 6&. 

®Kut, howBTer, Bsasaous pleasure. It waa rather peace or irapa^ a 
Perhaps hia point of -riew might he compared with that represented in 
modem times by Dr. Stanton Coit in a paper in Mind, Old Senes 
t o! XI„ p. 324 *25- 

“Thua we beer ctf the “ Parmenidecia Life,” of the Pythaoforean rules 
cf conduct. 
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Cl"' zeiLship, they found it necessary to inquire into the basas 
of political obligation and of social morality in general. This 
‘jeems to have been done by them in general in a serious and 
candid spirit ; but, naturally enoueh, inquiries of this kind 
tended to iie sometvhat subversive of the older moral 3tanda’'ds 
and the more conservative minds -were alarmed. 

This alarm found eicpression especially in the satirical drama 
of Aristophanes ; and els Plato also shared, to a considerable 
extent, the unfavourable vieiv thus taken of the tendenc} 
of the sophistic teaching, the name of tie Sophists hag fahen 
.nto evil odour. Probably this is in the main unjust — perhaps 
in pretty much the same tvay as the ciiticisms of such men as 
Carlyle and Ruskin on modern science were often unjust 
The Sophists ■were probably the most enlightened men of 
their day, and did more than any others to awaken the in- 
tellectual life of the city.^ 


3. Socrates. — Socrates {4TO-3?9 B.C.) was closely associated 
with the Sophists, and indeed was resarded by Aristophanes 
as the typical example of them. He was distinguished, 
howevdr, from most of the others by the fact that he did not 
set himself up as a professional teacher, but rather regarded 
himself throughout his life as a student of moral science 
’\^hen commended by the oracle for his wisdom, he repned 
that it consisted only in knowing. 1^ oto ignoraBjc®--- By tbit 
a^ritude he displayed, perhaps net more modesty (for his 
modesty was at least in part ironical), but at least more 
tciTuestness than his fellow-Sonhista. He was less of a dog- 
matist, because he was more clearly aware of the difficulty 
of the problem. 

The one point on which he was fully convinced was the 
unsatisfactoriness of the commonly received explanations 
of the moral hie, and the necessity for a more scientific account 
He believed that this was necessary, not merely for the satis- 
faction of speculative curiosity, but for the sake of practical 
morality. For it seemed to him that there could be no true 
morality which did not rest on a scientific basis. “ Virtue, 

^ Reference may profitably be made to the articles on the “ Sophists ” 
and “ Socrates ” in the Eticydopadia BrUmmica, 
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Ae said, “ is knowledge ” {or is scimc^i. He believed that if 
any one fnliy 'oiiderstcoti the nature of the moral end, he could 
not fall to p'OTEue it. On the other hand, he conceived that if 
cny one did not fady understand the nature of the moral end, he 
could not be moral except by accident; and this is not, in the 
full sense, morality at all. ^Yhatever is not of knowledge is sin ^ 

As to the nature of the moral end, however, Socrates only 
professed to be an mqtdrer. The \'iew that he suggested 
seems sometimes to have leaned to Hedonism ; ' but there is 
no reason to suppose that he had explicitly developed any 
theory on the subject.® The fact that diverse schools arose, 
claiming him as master, seems to afford some evidence that 
his view had not been clearly denned. 

4. Tas Early Schools of Ethical Thought. — Immediately 
after the time of Socrates, ethical speculation began to run 
in separate schools, which with variations may be said to have 
lasted even down to cui own day. The two most distinctly 
e'hical sohools, among the followers of Socrates, were those 
of the Cynics and the Cyrenaics, which afterwards gave rise 
to those of the Stoics and Epicureans. » 

The members of these schools fixed on points connected with 
the general character and innuenee of Socrates, almost as mucn 
as with his speculnrive ecHvity. The Cjmics were struct 
w th his independence and freedom from want ; and they made 

1 1'bca is perhaps a slight esaggeratiou. But Socrates, like Plato, 
jaauntained that to be teirperate or courageous vithout knowledge 
IS to be temperate by a kind of intemperance or courageous by a kind 
of ccwaniice. H« even went so far as to say that it is better to do 
wrong consciously than, unconsciously ; since the former iavolTes at 
least the knowlet^e of right. Cf. Zeller's Sowales and the. Socmiic 
Hkodi, p. 14:7. The aeooua’; of BoeratfcS in Grote’s History of Greece, 
\ ol , VI., may also be referred to -with advantaae. 

In Plato's Protagoras he is represented as defimteiy putting forward 
such a doctrine ; and there are also indications of the same tendency 
.a Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 

® Ona cannot speak with much eonSdence about the views of Socrates , 
smee there is stiU a good deal of unesrtainty with regard to the estent 
to which his ideas may to held to be fairly represented in the Sooratic 
Dialog-cefi of Plato, About the present state of opinion on this subject, 
students may be referred to the writings of Professors Burnet, A, E 
Taylor, and others. 
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<-]u3 their fundamental principle. The Cyrenaies vrere more 
impressed by his tact and still in making the most of Ms sur- 
roundings. The Cynics trere thus led to asceticism, and the 
C) renaics to Hedonism. These two tendencies hare peisis’-ed 
throughout almost the whole course of ethical Epeeulation. 

5. Plato and Aristotle. — But in the meantime there were 
other writers who made more dednite efiorts to connect 
etlical ideas with the general principles of philosophy, and so 
to get beyond the one-sidedness of opposing schools. Piato 
(427-347 B.C.) in. particular, put forward a metaphysical new 
of the world, upon which he endeavoured to rest his ethical 
conceptions. His general view is contained in what is known 
as the theory of Ideas or Types.* He believed that the funda- 
mental reality of things is to be fonnd in the Tj’pe to wh ch 
they conform, and to which they are imperfect approximations 
Among these Types he held that the most fundamental is the 
Type or Idea of the Good, and it is in apprommating to this 
that the ideal cf virtue is to be found. To understand this 
Tj"pe it is necessary to go through a course of metaphysical 
training : and hence the highest form of turiue is attainable 
only by the philosopher. Plato, however, recognised also a 
lower form cf virtue which can be cultivated by the good 
citizen, and he was accordingly led to anrdyse the virtues 
of the citizen. 

Aristotle (3S4-323 B.C.) carried this analysis further, and 
61 en devoted a considerable part of his great work on Ethics 
+0 the description of the various a.spects of the TOtuous life 
as round in the Athenian society of bis time,- though he agreed 
with Plato in t h inking that the highest type of life is to Le found 

* E.’ob. It is diiSonlt to render this in English. The word “ idea ” 
has come to mean in English (chiefly through the influence oi LocLe, 
Berkeley, and Eniae) that which exists or goes on in our heads. Ocj: 
word “ Ideal eomes nearer to the Platonic meaning, provided we re- 
member that he understands it tc signify, not an unreal shadow-picture, 
but rather the most real of ail things, of whioh the existent world is bnt 
a shadow (or, as he seems to have generally conceived it, a realization 
m an imperfect mediuni — the i-jroSo.xy of the C/. above, 

pp 18-9, •note, and below, p. 356, 

- This species cf Descriptive Ethics was further developed by 
Theophrastus, the ohief of Aristotle's disciples. See his Charact&ri 
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in the cojitempktioa of the pMiosopiier; ratiier than in. the 
active life c: the citizen. 

The oppOiitinri thus introduced between the life of the phiio- 
xopher and that of the ordinary citizen was further developed 
by tbe Stoics. They doarished at the time when the Greek 
City State was decayrng, and were thus not able, as Plato and 
Aristotle had been, to see in the life of the citizen the type of 
an idea: self-reulizarioa. Hence they were led to seek for the 
highest form of human, life in the perfect mdependence of the 
Sage, rather than in tfie activity of the good citizen, A similar 
tendency jtppears in tie schools of the Epicureans and Sceptics 
It was only with tiva advent of Christianity that it again 
became possii?le to conceive ot an ideal kingdom, of w'hich 
all am members, and in which even the humblest citizen may 
participate by faith, though nnabie to understand with any 
fnllnest the nature of the unity within which bis life is passed 

6. lUedisval Ethics — Aledheval ideas on Ethics^ were much 
mflueneed hr those of Plato and Aristotle, but partly also 
by those of the Stoics and by conceptions derived from 
Christianity. The more religions aspects of morais were 
“peciaily developed ; and & good deal of attention was also 
given to the applicarfon of ethical ideas to the guidance of 
the individual life, Casriistiy owed its origin to the efiorts 
that were made in the latter direction. 


7. Schools of Ethics in Modem Times. — The development 
of Ethics in modem times is cocsiderabiy more complew, and 
we can only indicate some of its main lines. 

Descartes is generally regarded as the founder of modern 
philosophy ; but his interests were maialy^ mataphysioal. 
In Ethiea he and his school did little more than develop the 
ideas of the Stoics, to which they were specially attracted in 
consequence of the opposition between mind and body in- 
"olved in their metaphysics. 

In the meantime, however, a more materialistic school of 
thought was growing up, led by Gassendi and Hobbes (15S8- 
I67S}, and the members of this school allied themselves rather 

^ Thsgs are dealt wiih pretty fully in Sidgwiok’s History o/ Ethics. 
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'ftith tlie Epicurean, school of ancient rimes. Gassendi 
definitely a disciple of Epicures. Hobbes worlied out a rrore 
independent line, regarding tae attainmejit of power as the 
great- aim of human life. 

Hobbes was opposed by the Cambridge Platonists and. be 
Cumberland, who endeavoured to bring out the more soc ab 
and at the same time the more rational, side of human nature 
Out of their position was developed what came to be known 
a* the Jloral Sense School, represented by Shafte.sbuiy and 
Hutcheson. According to these writers we have an intuit x s 
perception of the distinction between right and wrong, similar 
to the jesthetie perception of the distiuetion between the bea iti 
ful and the ugly ; but at the same time this perception 
capable of explanation. It depends on the social nature of 
man. bTbat is beneficial to soeieti' strikes one naturally as 
g'lod ; what i.s harniiul is instincTively regarded as bad. This 
point of view forms a sort of watershed, from which several 
streams of tendency in ethical speculation emerge. 

Thus .some writers tended to emphasise exclusively the fact 
that there is an intuitive perception cf right and wrong. Out 
of this came the Inruitionist School of Reid and his followers 
Others were specially struck by the fact that the distinction 
between good and bad rests on a reasonable consideration 
of the results of action. Hence arose the Rational School 
renreseuted. by Locke, Clarke, Wollaston, &c. This line of 
thought may be said to have culminated in Eant ; and, in tne 
works of his immediate successors, it gave rise to a point of 
\ ,e w approximating to those of Plato and Aristotle. This view 
afterwards passed into English thought in the school of modern 
Idealism repre.seuted by Green, Bradley, Bosanquet and others 
Einallv, some of those who were impressed by the teaching of 
the Moral Sense School were led to attach special importance to 
the fact that the good i.= that which is beneficial to society or 
that which promotes human happiness. From this considera- 
tion the school of modern Hrilitarianism wa.s developed. 

These three schools— -the Infidiionist. the Rational, and the 
Vfditarian, were the main fines of modern ethical thought, 
until the schools of the modern Evolutionists and the great 
German Idealists arose. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TYPES OE ETHICAL THEORY. 

1. General SiOTey.— We are ao^ able to take account of tie 
leading types of etkicai thought that have emerged throughout; 
the history of speculation. In derails there is wide diveisityj 
but in their broad outlines the types are few and simple 
Two types., in particular, come up again and again in the course 
of ethical thought as opposing points of view — the types 
represented by Heraclitus and Democritus, Antisthenes and 
Aristippus, Zeno and Epicurus, Descartes^ and Gasendi, 
Cudwortb. and Hobbes, Reid and Hume, Eaut and Bentham 
This antithesis may be roughly expressed as that hetireen 
those who lay the emphasis on reason and those who lay the 
emphasis on passion ; but, as we go on, we shall have to 
endeayour to define it more precisely. 

Besides these opposing schools, however, we find throughout 
the course of ethical speculation another point of view which 
may he described as that which lays the emphasis on the 
concrete persoDOlity of man, rather than on any such abstract 
quality as reason or passion. This point of view does not 
usually appear ia opposition to the other two, but rather as a 
view in which they are reconciled and transcended. It appears 
chiefly in the great speexJative thinkers who rise above the 
oppositions of the schools — ^such as Plato and Aristotle, Hegel, 
and one or two others." In recent times, however, it has come 

^ Gsulinex aad fUalebraucae represented the more ethical aspect of 
the Cartesian School somewhat more definitely than Descartes himself 

-Spinoza should on the whole be classed with them. Though a 
Cartesian, he fully recogrjses the element of truth in the point of -rievi. 
(I such a writer as Hobbes, and his final view of the highest good as 
liesng fonsd in the " Intellectnal Love of God,” is to a large extent a 
reprcdoction of the teaching of Plato and Aristotle with regard to the 
Sneeifiative Life, A very admirable acoouat of his work will be found 
the book on iSpinoar'a Polifiad arid Ethical Philosophy by Dr. E. A 
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out more distinctly as one scliool (or perliaps -we should say 
two schools) side by side with the others — the school which 
may be broadly characterized as that of development. 

Besides these main positions there are a number of others 
that are more transitory and less recurrent — such as the 
aesthetic school, represented chiefly by the Moral Sense writers 
and Herbert ; the school of sympathy, represented by Adam 
Smith ; and one or two others. 

We must now trv to mate the main lines of contrast a little 
clearer. 

2. Eeason and Passion. — It has already been indicated that 
the main line of opposition may be said to consist in the an- 
tithesis between reason and passion. We have seen that the 
human consciousness may be described as a Universe or 
svstem, consisting, when we regard it from the active point 
of view, of various desires placed within a more or less fuHy 
CO ordinated group. Now it is possible to direct special 
attention either to the separate desires existing within this 
wnole or to the form of unity by which it coheres as a system 
We msy regard human life as essentially a struggle between 
desires seeking gratification, or as the effort to bring tho&e 
desires into subjection to the idea of a system. The antithesis 
between tbe two schools arises, in the main, from the tendency 
to lay emphasis on one or other of these sides. 

The one tendency is perhaps best represented by such a 
doctrine as that of Hume, that " reason is and must always 
be the slave of the passions,” i.e. that reason can do nothmg 
but guide the particular impulses to their gratification. When 
this view is taken, the chief good of life is almost inevitably 
conceived as consisting simply in the gratification, of tbe 
pariicular impulses as they arise. This is the view of the 
Cvronaics, and, in modified form, of the Hedonists in general 

The opposite view is that which recognizes some law to which 
the particular impulses mu.st be subjected, in order to bring 
them into systematic form. In the history of ethical thought, 
this law has generally been conceived as the law of reason, 
just as the attainment of the end of the particular impulses 
has generally been thought of as pleasure. But Hobbes 
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thought of the end of the desires rather as Power than as 
Pleasure ; and so also there have been thinkers who hat e 
thought of the law to which the impulses are to be subjected 
in seme other forar than as the law of reason. Hence we are 
ted to state the opposition in a slightly different form. 

3. The Eight and the Good. — It has been pointed out alreadv 
that there are two main forms in which the moral ideal presents 
Itself— as the Eight and as the Good. ITe may think of 
morality as conformity to a rule or standard, or as the puisnit 
of an end. ISiow the distinction between the two opposing 
s'hool.s of Ethic.s connects itself, to a considerable extent, 
uitc this distinction. It is on the whole true that the line of 
tnmhers from Heraclitus, through the Stoics, to Kaiit, think 
of the supreme standard in morality as some sort of law, rule, 
or imperative, fiom which we learn what it is rigJit to do , 
while the line of thinkers from Democritus, through the 
Epicureans, to Bentham, think rather of a Good {generally 
de&cribed as Happiness) at which men aim, and by reference 
to which their actions are to be praised or blamed. The two 
schools may thus be roughly characterised as those th'at take 
Duty and Happiness, respectively, as their standards. 

4. Duty, Happiness, Perfection. — If we describe the two 
opposing theories as those of Duty and Happiness, the term 
Perfection may appropriately be used to characterise tne 
middle theory, which, to a large extent, combines the other 
two. 

It may be noted that these are not merely three different 
taeories of the moral standard, but that different types of 
'ffe correspond to them. It has been remarked of Kant that 
h.s life reminds us of the ” Categorical imperative of duty',” 
which was for him the kernal of morals.^ In like maimer the 

I Cairn’s Critical Phihao;p}i;/ of Eant, Vol. I., p. 63. Caird quotes 
la ibis cormeeriou. the following humorous account of Kant from Heme 
The life of Immanuei Kant is hard to describe : to had indeed neither 
h'e not history in the proper sense of the words. He lived an abstract, 
mechanical, old-bachelor existence in a quiet, remote street of Komgs- 
beig, an old city at the north-eastern boundary of Germany. I do not 
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hfe of Bentliam maj,’ be taken as i-ypicai oi Z:-e HeJori'’- 
position— a life spent in devotioii to the iniproremcnt ci '-he 
R'^eehanical conditions of esisLer.ee, the means of happine^^' ^ 
Tile kind of life that eon-esponcs to Perfection would Ls best 
represented bv sueb. men as Plato and Aristotle, or by the 
modem Greek, Goethe. 

To some extent the three great people.s, the Hetre-R-, 
Eoraans. and Greeks, might be taken as representing thC'S 
three Ideals. With the Hebrews the law of righteinisness s 
supreme. The Romans were also devoted to law, but in a 
different sense. The law which interested them most was 
rather that by which the. mechanical conditions of iiie are 
regulated, and which provide the material oi happiness 
The Greeks obviously represent- the ideal of perfect develop- 
ment of personality. 

believe that the great cathedral clock of that city accomplished its day’s 
wo"k in a less pas-sionate and more regular way than its countryman, 
Immanuel Kant. Rising from ted, cofeea-driniing. writing, lecturing, 
eating, walkir.e, everything had its fixed time ; and the neighbotm. 
snew that it must be exactly half -past four when they saw Professor 
Kant- in his gray coat with hLs cane in his hand step out of his house 
door, and move towards the little lime-tree avenue, which is called after 
him the Philosopher’s Walk. Eight times he walked up and down that 
walk at every season of the year, and when the weather was bad or the 
grev clouds threatened rain, his servant, old Lampe, was seen atudousl*- 
fo’’owing him with a laige umbrella under his arm, like an image of 
Providence.” 

“ Strange contrast between the outer life of the man a-nd his world 
de=tro\diig thought. Of a truth, if the citizens of Konitrsberg had had 
ant inkling of the meaning of that thought, they would have shudderen 
before him as before an executioner. But the cood people saw nothing 
n him hut a professor of philosophy, and when he passed at the appointed 
hour, they gave him friendly grsetmgs and set their watches.” 

’ Beutham’s great interest was legislation. ” Bentham,” says Sir 
Henry Maine (Early Histury of InMiiulions, p. 400), was in truth neither 
a lurist nor a moralist in the proper sense of the word. He theonses 
not on law but on legislation ; when carefully examined, he may oe 
seen to be a legislator even in morals. No doubt his lanauags se^ms 
sometimes to imply that he is explaining moral phenomena ; in rsahty 
he wishes to alter or rearrange them according to a -working rule gathered 
■Tom his reiieotions on legislation. Tlus transfer of his working rjle 
from legislation to morality seems to me the true ground of tits c-riticiams 
to which Bentham is justly open as an analyst of moral facta.” See abo 
pp 169 
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5 . Mixed Theories. — In contrasting these different views 
of the supreme standard in morals, it should be remembered 
always That many of the theories held by the most representa- 
tive WTiters cannot be classed quite definitely under any one 
head, tut rather represent combinations of the different views. 

Thus, even the Stoics may be .said to stand midway between 
the thec'iy of Duty and that of Perfection ; for though their 
ideal may be described as that of obedience to law, it 15 at the 
.same time that of the attainment of the life of the perfectly 
wise mai:. The same applies to the Cartesians and to Kant. 
Again, in the Moral Sense School, the ideas of Duty and 
Happiaes.s are to a large extent combined, as they are also, 
in a different way. in the views of Henry Sidgwick. The 
modem Evolutionists, such as Herbert Spencer, combine the 
ideas of Happiness and Perfection. And in many other 
ways the different theories have been united. 

‘fs, however, we are not at present studying the history 
of ethical theory, but only its most typical forms, it is most 
convenient for us to consider the different views, as far as 
possible, apart. 
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Part I. ; Tee Gexeeal Idea of Moral Law. 

1. Introductory Remsuks.— In dealing with the difierent 
types of ethical theory, it seems most conrenient to start 
with those that take as their fundamental conception the idea 
of Duty, Right, Law, Obligation. To the race, as to the child, 
morality tends to present itself hrst in the form of command- 
ments, and even in the form of threats. It is only at a later 
stage of development that we leam to regard the moral life 
as a good, and Snaliy as the realization of our own nature. 
Hence it seems most natural to begin with those theories 
which are based rather on the idea of rightness than on that 
of the Good. Prom this point of view, morality presents 
itself as obedience to the Law of Duty. The significance of 
this conception., and the difierent forms which it mat' take, 
are what we have now to consider. 

2. The Meaning of Law in Ethics. — A good deal of con- 
fusion. has been caused in the study of Ethics, as well as in that 
of some other subjects, by a certain ambiguity in the word 
Law,^ It is important., therefore, that we should try to under- 
stand exactly the sense in which it is here to be used. 

It has been customary to distinguish two distinct senses 
in which it may be used. We speak of the laws of a country 
and also of the laws of nature : but it is evident that the kinds 
of law referred to in these two phrases are very different. 
The laws of a country are made by a people or by its rulers ; 

^ Cf- Welion’s Manual oj Logic, Toi. i., p. S. 
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and. eTen in the case of the Medes and Persians, there is always 
a possibilitv that they may be changed. There is also always 
a pc.s?ibiMty that the inhabitants of the country may disobey 
them ; and, as a general rule, they have no application at all 
to the inhabitants of other countries. The laws of nature,^ 
on the other hand, are constant, inyiolahle, and all -pervading 
There are three respects, therefore, in which different kinds 
of law may be distinguished. Some laws are constant : others 
are variable. Some are inviolable : others are liable to be 
(1 sobeyed. Some are universal ; others have only a limited 
application. The last of these three points, however, is 
sc.arcely distingixisha hie from the first; for what is universa l 

■ : P’y "h." l?7~Sn3 vioe ve)sa 

T ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ •:!••• .• ■ y ■■■isent to distinguish 

different bindE of laws as (1) changeable or unchangeable 
2 w'jlabk or inviolable — though we shall has'e to return 
shortly 10 the third principle of distinction. Adopting these 
i-wj principk.5. we might evidently have four different classes 
laws — (1) Those that can be both changed and violated , 
12) Those that can be changed but cannot be violated; (3) 
Tnose that can be violated but cannot be changed : (4) Those 
that can neither be changed nor violated. 

Of the first and last of these, illustrations have already been 
given. 

Of the second also it ls not difficult to discover examples 
The laws of the solar system, of day and night, seedtime and 
harvest, and all the vicissitudes of the seasons, are inviolable 
so long as certain conditions last ; but if these conditions 
were changed — say, by the cooling of the sun, by the retarda- 
tion of the earth’s velocity, or its collision with some comet 
or erratic meteor — the laws also would change with them ^ 

1 mean saeh laws as those that are stated in treatises on theoretical 
mechanies. These laws relate to tendenoies that are operative through 
Ou; the whole of nature. See following note. 

®Tt might be urged thar dl laws of nature are of this character, 
1 e thar they are all hypothetical, depending on the oontinuanee of 
the present constitution of the universe. This is true, unless there are 
some laws of stich a kind that no aystem of nature could exist without 
mem. The consideration of this question, however, belongs to Meta 
physkjs. 
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Again, most of tlie laws of political economy are of ilds cliarac- 
ter Tiiey koid good of certain types of society, and among 
men who are swayed by certain motives ; and within these 
limits they are inviolable. But change the conditions of 
society, or the characters of the men who compose it, and in 
many cases the laws will break down. Such laws are some 
times said to be hypothetical. They are valid only on the 
^•ipposltiori that certain conditions are present and remain 
iinciinnged. 

Some philosophers^ have thought that even the laws of 
mathematics may be of the above character — that there 
might be a world in which two and two would be equal to fit e , 
and that if a triangle were formed with the diameter of the 
earth for its base and one of the fixed stars fo: its apex, its 
three angles might not be equal to two right angles.^ But 
this appears to be a mistake. The laws of mathematics belong 
rather to the last of our four classes. 

The laws of Ethics, however, must on the whole be regarded 
as belonging to the third class. They cannot be changed, 
bat thev niav be violated. It is true, as has been aireadj 
s..ated, that the particular rales oi morals may vary with 
diff erent conditions of life ; but the broad principles remam 
always the same, and are applicable not only to all kinds of 
men, but to all rational beings. If a spirit were to come among 
us from another world, we might have no knowledge of his 
nature and constitution. IVe might not know what would 
taste bitter or sweet to him, what he would judge to be hard 
or scft, or how he would be adected by heat or sound or colour 
But we should know at least that for him, as for us, the whole 
Is greater than any one of its parts, and every event has a 
cause ; and that he, like us, must not tell hes, and must not 
wantonly destroy Ufe.^ These laws are unchangeable. Thev 
can, however, be broken. 

^ E.y J. S. iiliU. 

Tiiis was the opinion of Gauss, for instance. 

® Some theological writers have denied this, holding that goodness 
m God may be something entirely diSerent irom goodness in mar 
Tats opinion was ably refuted by iCIl in his Exar.iination of Hamilton, 
chap, vii- 
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Of course, Tce hiuy speak of ethical principles ’vvhich it is 
impossible to ■violate. An ethical writer, for instance, may 
ms st on the truth that every sin brings with it some form of 
punishment. This is a truth from which there is no escape , 
but it is rather a metaphysical than an ethical truth. It is a 
fact about the constitution of the world, not a moral law 
A moral law states something that ought to happen, not 
something that necessarily does happen. 

Moral laws are nor the only laws that are of this character 
On the contrary, the laws of every strictly normative and of 
ei-ery practical science are essentially similar, Jfo one can 
make the fundamental principles of architecture, navigation 
or rhetoric, in any way different from what they are ; though 
practice any one who i.< willing to take the consequences 
may defy them. No doubt the rales of these sciences might 
require modiiicarion if they were to be applied to the inhabi- 
ants of another planet than ours ; and even on our own planet 
rney are not absolutely rigid. A style of building which is 
cUHahie for Iceland would scarcely be adapted for the Tropics 
The navigation of the Mississippi is different from that of the 
Atlantic. And the oratory which would awake the enthusiasm 
of an Oriental people might move an Anglo-Saxon audience 
on’y to derision. 

StiL, it is passible in all the.se science.s to lav down broad 
general laws which shall be applicable universally, or at least 
applicable to all conditions under which it is conceivable 
that we should wrish to apply them — laws, indeed, from which 
even the particular modifications required in special cases 
might be deduced. 

for example, we might take it as a principle of rhetoric that 
if an audience is to be moved to the performance of some 
action or the acceptance of some truth to which, they may be 
expected to be disinclined, they ought to be led up to the point 
by at easy tranaition, from step to step, beginning with some 
things that are obvious and familiar, and in which their 
aSectioa.s are naturally engaged. From this it might be at 
once inferred that the character of such au appeal ought to 
vary with different audiences, according to the nature of the 
objects to which their experience has accustomed them, 
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to t£ie intensity of the feelings TS'hiefc. have connected themseh es 
wi+h these objects, and to the average rapidity of their intellect^ 
.n passing freni one point to another. The law is constan t 
n only the aonlication that varies. . — 

The science of logic gives us a still more obvious instance of 
-uch laws. The rules of correct thinking cannot be changed, 
though the particular errors to which men are most liable may 
ta-v with different objects of study. diSerent languages, 
ai d difierent habits of mind. In this ea.se also, as in Ethics, 
the laws cannot be changed, but may be violated. 

It may be urged, no doubt, that some at least of the laws of 
bgic are applicable only within certain hypothetical liimta 
)''ome of them, for instance {viz. those commonly discussed 
under the head of Formal Logic), depend on the admission 
of the principles of identity, contradiction, and excluded 
middle : and it m.ay be maintained that there are objects to 
winch these principles are not- strictly applicable. But this 
point is too subtle to be more than merely hinted at- in this place 
It may be well to add also that the distinction between laws 
which can and cannot be violated, like other distinctions of 
the same sort, must be interpreted with some care, and not 
pressed too far. In a sense it is possible to violate a natural 
law, i.e. we can evade the conditions under which it holds 
In a sense also it is not possible to violate a moral law. To act 
iMongly is, a,s we shall see, to be in contradiction with our 
selves ; and ” a house which is divided against itself cannot 
stand." Similarly, even the law of a nation, if it is a real law, 
cannot be violated. Puni-slmient may be said to be the open 
expression of this impos.sibility. The violation recoils upon 
the perpetrator, and annihilates him and his act,^ 

3. Is, Must be, and Ought to he. — The distinctions expressed 
m the preceding section may he conveniently summed up b} 
saying that some laws express what is, some what must he 
(oi shall be), and some what ought to be.^ 

^ Cf. Book III., chap, vi., § 3 . But of course all this does not in anj 
way interfere mth the relatively true distmotion bet-ween. these different 
classes of law. 

“ It is one of the very few advantages, from a philosophical point of 
view, which the English language possesses over the German, that 
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"Wjiat we call laws of nature ate simply general statements 
about what is. The law of gravitation simply states that 
bodies tend to move in certain ways relatively to one another 
Eten the laws recognised in the more abstract sciences are of 
tbs character. The law of demand and supply simply stares 
that, as a general rule, prices tend to adjust themselves in 
particular ways.' 

Laws of nations, on the other hand, state what must he, ^ e 
what is bound to be unless certain penalties are incurred 
items and prices do not and cannot violate their laws, so long 
as the appropriate conditions hold. Their laws are nothing 
cut statements of the way in which certain occurrences 
uniformly take place under certain conditions. Human 
beings, on the other hand, may and do rdolate the laws of their 
country. But the law states that they must not do so, and 
attaches penalties (or sanctions) to the doing of it. 

A moral law, finally, is a law that states that something 
ought to he. It is the statement of an Ideal, Thus, if a 
Government decides to enter upon a war which is known by 
the citizens to be unjust, some of the soldiers may feel that 
t IS wrong to serve, i.e. that it is contrary to their ideal of 
what is right in conduct. Here they come in confiict with 
what they recognise as a moral law. Nevertheless, thet 

we the two words shall and uU'jht, iihere they have only solhn, 
wiuA correspoiidi rather more closely to shall than to ought. Hegel s 
obi'^ctions to the u-so of the word solUn -[Logic of Hegel. Waliaoe’s Trans 
lation, p. 11) seem to he due chiedy to the fact that it suggests (1) some 
tiling future, as opposed to what is actually realised, (2) something com 
marided by an external authority. The Eugish wotg ought seems to 
be free irom hoth these defects. 

t It has already been indicated (note to Introduction, chap, i,), that 
there is & sense in which the principles of the more abstract sciences maj 
he said to be normative — that theoretical astronomy may be said to 
state the laws according to which the planets ought to move, that geo 
metry may he said to .state the laws that ought to hold in a perfect 
tnai^la or circle, and to forth. But “ ought ” in this sense means that 
these relationshsps do hold, in so far as the appropriate condition* 
sre reaused ; and the significance of the sciences lies in the fact that 
IB the concrete world of experience, they either do approximately hold, 
or are determining condhtons in the actual constitution of things 
Tmh normative pr'.Tioiples are not of this nature. K all men were to 
go mad, the principles of correet tidnking would still hold as before 
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must; not- desert : i.e. they iriil be shot if they do. Here there 
IS a law of the State. Suppose thev do desert and are shot, 
they die by a law of nature. 

4 . The Categorical Imperative. — We are now in a position 
to understand the important conception which was introduced 
bv Kant; with reference to the moral ktr. He said that it 
was of the nature of a caiegorieai impcrri'^ivL-. The meaning 
of thi.s may readily be made apparent. All laws which are 
not simply expressions of natural uniforniitiei mat- c'c sa d 
to be of the nature oi eommands. The laws cu natien.s are 
commands issued b}' the government, with penalties attached, 
to the violation of them. Moral laws may aLso (sul-jcct to a 
certain qualification) be said to be commands, though we are 
not yet in a position to consider how they are issued. 

Now cosiniand-s maybe ab5<olnte in their character, or subject 
to qualification. The laws of a narion are laws that we must 
obey, unless ive are 'prepared 1o suffer tlte consequences of dis- 
obedience. Again, the fundamental principles of rhetoric 
may be said to be of the nature of commands or rules ; but 
the command.s which are thus laid d.own are applicable oniv 
TO rhetoricians. The laws of architecture, in ute manne'". 
apply only to those who wish to construct stable, commouious, 
and beautiful buildings. Borne of the laws of political economy, 
again, are neither constant nor universal. They are not con- 
stant ; for they mat' vary with difierent conditions oi soeie’''v 
They are not universal : for they are applicable only to those 
who wish, to produce wealth. Even, the laws cf formal loffie 
are not universal. They apply only to these who wish to be 
self-consistent. ‘ Now a man may reject this aim. He mav 
say, with Emerson, = ” Suppose you should contradict yotirself 
wnat then f A toobsb. consistency is the hobgoblin of 
bttle minds, adored by little statesmen and philoiopiers uni 
divines. With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to 

^ I assume of course here that lone is ro be renarded as a noraia'''ive 
seisnce, laying down the rules of consisten:; thought. Seme iogieiuns 
hat e treated the subjeot in a difiereni way, regarding it either as an 
ordiiiarj' positive science, or as an. art, or as a combination of the two 

® Essay on “ Self-Eeliance." 
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do Such iis-paratives as these, therefore, are merely 
avpothetieai. = They apply only to those trlio adopt the 
ena with which the particular normative science is concerned 
The laws of Ethics differ from all other laws in being not 
hi pothetical, but categorical. It is true that Emerson s 
paradox about consistency has been capped by that of ilie 
preacher who bade us. ” Be not righteous overmuch.’'® But 
if this maxim is to have any intelligible meaning, tve must 
understand the term righteous ” in a somewhat narrow sense 
It cannot be taken to mean that we should nut, to too great an 
extent, do what we ought to dc. This would be a contradiction 
in ternts. If we are not to be too fanatical in the observance 
of iiartieuiar moral rules, it iiimt be in deference to other moral 
rules or principles that are of a still higher authority. The 
supreme morai nrincLpie^whatever it may be, lays its command 
iTtKJE us ahsoiaftuw'"SnT'aaimfi'T^^ question? What \ie 
to“7ft7: There can be nolugher law bv 
which the moral imperative might be set aside. 

Th ere are, ind eed, so me other laws which__migl it _seen] o 
be scarcely iesriTlisdlnte. b ecaus e They iel ate^to ends t ];^at 
ev e ry .~on!rfigtiira'liV'~see~k §. Thus, every one ’would liliie to be 
happy ; and consequently if there were any practical science 


doubt Emerson is referring' i'ere to ronsisteney in aL-tioti, rdclei 
titan, to consistency in thought. Bjit the same might be said of the 
latter under eertain conditions. ” In order to think at all,'’ as Bradiev 
savs {.-Ijjpearajice cma RoaUiij), “you must sulijc-ut- yoiuAelf to a .stand 
aid ” Thinking is s. game, and " if you sit down to the game, there is 
only one way of playing." So the laws of morality may be said to 
constitute the rules of the game. But the latter is a game that t?c 
niiiat be always playing. We may take a holiday from thinking, and 
fe“ or dream mstead, and there is nothing in the laws of thinking 
to prevent this. Morality, on the other hand, oiaims a universal juris 
cLction. It is not a rale of thought that you must always be thinking 
hut ii is a rule of action that you must always be doing ivhat is right 
in *he given conditions. 

- Sueh laws us those of political economy are thus hypothetical in 
a doable sense— hypothetical with regard to the conditions undei 
which they ate applicable, and hypothetical with regard to the end with 
reierence to which they are applicable. 

“ f'f, Stephen’s isoe/ire of Ethici>, p. 41S. “ ‘ Be good if you would 

he hfippy,’ seems to be the verdict even of worldly prudence ; but it 
a,ld' in an emphatic aside, ' Be not too good,' ” 
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Oi tanpiness, every one would be bound to follow its law^ 
\ecordinglv. Ivant called such laws assertonaJ because 
a’thougb. they depend on the hypothesis that we seek for 
happinessj yet it may be at once aiserled of every one ihat he 
does seek this end. Again, inteileetual perfection is an enl 
which a ratioufil being can hardly help desiring. There 
probably no one who would not, if he could, have the penetri 
t’on oi a Newton, or the gra.^p of a Shakespeare or a Goethe 
Hence if there were an2v' .science that taught how such perfection 
IS to be attained, its laws would have at least an almost uniter- 
sal apphcation. 

htill, even such laws as these are not quite parallel to tue 
laws of morals. Their universality, if they are univei'-a , 
depends on the fact that every one choosesjihg ^nd to whic ii 
thev have reference ; whereas the laws of .morals app ly to nil 
h%r‘ 1tT^ecnveTr their choic e. If, indeed, happiness could 
he diowri*to ue necessariltAjoimd up with virtue, and uuhapp' 
ness with vice, then the oldigation to follow the rules of 
happiness would have the same absoluteness as the obligation 
to obey the moral law : but only because these two things 
would then he identical. In like manner, if rve were to accept 
quite literally the view of Carlyle, that all intellectual perfection 
has a moral root, so that a man’s virtue is exactly proportional 
to his intelligence, in this case also the laws of intellectual 
perfection would become absolute, but only becau.se thev 
would become moral. 

The moral law, then, is unique . It is the only categorical 
mp„e natixe.- " 

Up to this point, I have, so far as possible, been following 
the account of Kaut. There are, however, two points on 


which some slight criticism, or at least caution, seems to be 
required. 

It is somewhat misleading to describe the moral law as an 
imperative. ,\t least it can only be so described on a certain 


^ Meiapkysic of Morals, section II. 

" On this subject the student should consult Kant’s Meiapliyaic of 
Morals, section II. The opening paragraphs of Clifiord’s Essay ‘ On 
ihe Scientific Basis of JIoraG may also be found suggestive, though hs 
does not entirely accept the view iridicated above. 
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View of its Lattixe, which, will have to he further considered 
To call it an imperative or command is to represent it as being 
of the nature of a must rather than of an ought. It should 
rather be described as based on an ideal, — — . 

"T^yin'saymg that it ii'categdrffiatpsve must remember that 
all that can at present be seen to be categorical is the principle 
that we must do what is right, when we know what it is 
It remains to he seen whether it is possible to lap down any 
rule for the determination of what is right. If there is any 
such rule, it will be categorical ; but it may turn out that there 
lb none. In the latter case, it is somewhat misleading to speak 
at a categorical imperative. 

With these general remarks on the nature of morai law, we 
may now proceed to ask what esactty the law is which is thus 
categorically imposed. 

Past il. : Vasious Cosceptions of the Mosax Law. 

5. The Law of the Tribe. — We have already seen that the 
earnest form in which the idea of law presents itself is that of 
tne law of the tribe, or of the chief of the tribe.^ But this is 
soon felt not to be categorical. It often comes into conflict 
with itself ; and the renectiag consciousness demands something 
more consistent. At the best it furnishes a must, rather 
than an ought', and the free mon soon rebels against such 
government from without. 

6. The Law of God. — It is a stage higher when the moral law 
IS distinguished from the law of the iand, and regarded as a 
principle which owes its authorit}’, not to any man or body 
K.t men, but to God or the gods. The best known instance 
of such a set of laws is to be found in the Ten Comruandments 
of the Jews. But these also may come into conflict, and 
require qualification. Besides, the moral consciousness soon 

^ As. ilinstTaiion oj this form of law, in comparatively recent times, 
may be found in the well-known saying of the Highiand wife, when her 
hjabm-d was at the foot of the gallows, — Go up, Donald, my man , 
the Laiid bids ye,’' Contrast this with the attitude of Antigone, referred 
t* on p. -li) , 
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beams to ask on Trliat antboritT the di’-nn? law rests, if :t 
rC't merely on the commarid of powerfoi .supernatiiral hsjn^^, 
It IS still only a not an ought. If God is not Himseit 

righteous, His law cannot be morally binding merely on account 
of His superior power. But to ask whether God is rigbteoj' 
IS to ask for a law above that of God Himself, and by whrch 
God may be judged. Hence the law of God carmiot be accepted 
as fmal. 

7. The Law of Kature. — In order to get over this difficuity 
the view has sometimes been taken that the most fundament?! 

lav, of all is that which lies in the nature of things. In Greek 
Ethics, in particular, the conception of nature (<bi-'fr;s) plai,& 
a very prominent part. The Greeks understood by natu'e 
the essential constitution of things underlying their casua' 
anuearances. It was in this .sense, for instance, that the 
Stoics used their famous phrase to " live according to nature 
{^were convenienter natum\. In modern times also, especially 
in the latter part, of the seventeenth and the greater part of 
the eighteenth centuries, much was made of the idea of natural 

law. Perhaps in Ethics one of the most striking applicatioiLa 
of this conception is to be found in the system of Samuel 
Clarke (1675-1729). Clarke held that certain differences and 
relations between things axe inherent in their very nature, 
and that any one who observes them in a careful and un- 
prejudiced way will become aware of these differences and 
rel arions. 

' The -differences, relations, and proportions of things both 
natural and mor-ai, in which a.Ii unprejudiced minds thus 
naturally agree, are certain, unalterable, and real in the 
things themselves,”^ To the laws of nature thus discovered 
“ the reason of all men everywhere naturally and necessanlv 
assents, as all men agree in their judgment conceraing the 
whiteness of the snow or the brightness of the sun.”^ That 
from these different relations of different things there neces- 
sarily arises an agreement or disagreement of some thing'' 
with others, or a fitness or unfitness of the application of 


^ Natur<d Edition, pp. 44-5. 


^ Ibid., p. 06. 
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different things or different relations, is likewise as plain as 
that there is such a thing a^ proportion in Geometry or Arith- 
metic, or nniformitT or diSormity in comparing together the 
respective figures of bodies.’'^ 

Here we have the statement of the celebrated doctrine of 
‘ the fitness of things.” But in all statements of this sort 
taken as the basis of moral theory, there seems to be an obvious 
confusion involved. There are certainly laws in nature 
bat these, as we have noted, are simply statements of the uni 
Grin 'ways in wjnch tEiii^^'cm T''and auc E faw a~are~exEbtted 
quite as mu^ m what is evil as in wh at is goo d. The destruc 
tion1}f~aTunamg by the explosion of a bomb is as much m 
accordance with the fitness of things, as deduced from the 
laws of nature, as the movements of the planetary system ^ 
Fitness, in any sense in which it can serve as the basis of moral 
theories, must be fitness for something — i.e. it must involve 
some reference to an end or ideal ; and no alchemy can evei 
extract this out of the mere observation of natural laws “ 
The analysis of the “ is,” in any such sense as this, can nevei 
lield an. ‘‘ ought.” 

I Ib;d., p. 29. 

.As iliuatratina this eoiifusion. reference may perhaps be made to 
‘hoES primitive conceptions of the rei.rtiou between the natur-il and tre 
moral order, accoidino; to wbick a man by committing a crime mieht 
produce an earthquake. iSorae interesting facts of this sort are to be 
found in D’.Aiwelk's Hibhert Lei-nires {e.g. p. IbM). Mill’s Essay on 
INature ” fill his Thru Essays on Rdigion) is still worth reading 
ivith the view of clearing up tisis confusion. ( ‘f. also Marshall’s Principles 
of Econoniks (3rd Edn,), pp. 55-7. 

^Cf. Le Kossianol’s Ethical Philosophy if Pamitel Clnrhe, p, A3. &ir 
Leslie Stenhen’s comment on Clarke’s doctrine {EnrjUsk Thought in the 
Eighteenth, Ctnutiiry, vol. ii., p. 7) may be worth noticing here. 

An obvious difficulty.” he says, " underlies all reasoning of this class 
even in its most refined shape. The doctrine might, on the general 
assumptions of Chrks’s philosophy, he applicable to the ‘ Laws of 
btaturc,’ blit is scarcely to be made applicable to the moral law. Every 
science is potentially deducible from a small mimher of primary truths 

. . Thus, for example, a being of anflicieiit knowledge might construct 
a ''ompiete theory of human, nature, of which every proposition would 

either self-evident or rigorously dedueible from self-evident axioms 
Micis propodtiona would take the form of laws in the scientific, not m 
the moral, sense ; the copula would be ^ is,’ not ‘ ought ’ ; the general 
formula would be ' -dll men do so and so. not ’ thou shalt do so and so 
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'Similar doctrines to tnat of Clatke. Lave freavesriy Leeti 
put forward, even in quite recent times d but tiiey ait seem to 
iabonr under tLe same fatal defect. 

8. The Moral Sense. — If the laws of nature or the law.' of 
God are to yield u? moral principles, it must be because th ’ 
n. some way appeal to our own conscinusness, because we n 
^ouie way fe>-l that o},eclience to them or observance of thet 
'C-ves tij reaiise an ideal which we brin^ with us. Xow an 
oPvioTis wa} of makins the connection between such external 
njtnciples and our own minds is to say that we Lave a natural 
feeimv which leads us to approve some things and disapprov t 
of others. We are thus led to the conception of the moral 
■lense. 

This point of view, like most others in Ethics, has had a long 
hi'-tory. It connects itself essentially with the Greek vic'a oi 
^1 c identity between the Beautiful and the Good. In Greek 
-o Ko.Xhv was used habitually either for beauty or for raora' 
excellence. Thus, the Stoic maxim, or: uM-of dya^bc to KaXoi, 
means that only the beautiful ii.e. the morally excellent) i' 
good. 

A- similar view has frequently appeared in modern timea 
Thus, the philosopher Herbart insisted .strongly on the Identiw 


. The langi^ge which he ases about the tttorai law ia, in reahtv, 
auplicabie to the scientific law alone. It might be said with piausibiLtj 
. that the proposition ’all men are aortal’ is capable of heitig de 
dji-tiveh’ proved by inferetces from foir.e self-evident axioms. A 
at nial of it would, therefore-, invulve a contradltion. But the praposition 
Tnon shall not kill ’ is a threat, not a statement of a truth ; ana 
Clarke’s attempt to bring it under the same category involves a con 
fjsion fatal to the whole theory. It is, in faot, a confusion between 
the art and the science of human conduct 

I ouote the precedir^ passage, bec-auee it not only brings out what 
-.eems to be the error of Ckrke. in confounding natural and moral 
'aw, but also illustrates the other error of confounding moral law with 
tne eommand of a superior. ■■ Thou shalt not kill,' as a moral, law, s 
not a threat but the statement of a normative principle. Similarh 
tf-ere aaerus to be an error in representing Ethics as the art of conduct 
^ The theory of James Hinton, for instance, — so far as he had a theorr 
— seems to bear a considerable resem’olanoe to that of Clarke, See 
ar interesting account of his ideas in Jfi'ud, old series, X^oh IS. 
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of Gooiaess with. Beauty, and definitely treated Ethics as a 
part of jEstheticsd The conception of a kind of feeling, 
i .-h- ft ffisrhcrie feeling, accompanting the moral judgment, 
comes out also in some of the writers of the school known as 
the Cambridge Piatonists, especially in Henry More. But the 
writers who are specially known as the representatives of the 
idea of a moral sense are Shaftesbury (1671-1713) and Hutche- 
son (1694-1747)^. 

' Should one,” says Shaftesbury,’ “ who had the oounten 
aiiee of a genrleinan, ask me, ‘ Why I would avoid being nasty, 
u hen nobody was present ? ’ In the first place I should 
be fully satisfied that he himself was a very nasty gentleman 
who could ask this question ; and that it would be a hard matter 
Tor me to make him even conceive what true cleanliness was 
However, I might, notwithstanding this, be contented to give 
Mm a slight answer, and say, ' ’Twas because I had a nose ’ 
Should he trouble me further, and ask, ‘ What if I had a cold ® 
O' wiiar if naturally I had no such nice smell ? ’ I might 
answer perhaps, ‘ That I cared as little to see myself nast), 

“ See, for instance, his .S'cieice o/ Edueathn, recently translated by 
ifr and Jtrs. Fslkin,; and cf. Bosaaquefs Historv of .Eithitics, p. 368 
We may aiso refer, in this connection, to the saying of Ruskin, Taste 
53 not only n part and an index of morality ; it is the only morality 
The titit a.nd ins* and closest ti-iai question to any living ci-eatore is, 
Wnat do vou hJiC t Tei! me rrhst you iiire, and I will tell you what 
vou are.’ ” !Si.^at?ie and Lilies). See aiso Adam Smith's Theory of 
thf Moral Senhmenis. Part Fv'., sect. 11.. and cf. the saying of Aristotle 
quoted above. Book I., chap, iii., § 5. 

’ Shaftesbury was the founder of this school, and its subsequent 
deveiopment waa due chieSy to Hutcheson. See Sidgtvick’s History 
of Ethics, pp. lls3-90 and 201-3. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the meaning of the term “ sense,’' as here used, is different from 
tnat in tvijich we speak of the sense of taste, touch, sight, etc. The 
latter “ senses are concerned simply with the apprehension of particular 
qualities of objects ; whereas toe moral sense or the sense of beauty 
passes yjduisteat on sueii qualities. The meaning of Calling it a moral 
smse is merely to imply that it is an intuitirs faculty of judgment 
S'lnllsrly, we might say that the judgments of the epicure or of the tea 
taster rest upon a sense ; but it is not on the mere “ sense of taste ’ 
-hat 5a..'h judgments rest, since they involve a standard as well as an 
a^trrehemim. 

* C/MinirterMiSiaa, “ An E^ay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour ” 
Part m., sect. iv. 
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as that others should see^me in that condirioii.’ But wtat 
i it Tere in the dark i hy even then, thoueh I had neither 
rnge nor eves, my sense of the matter ■would still be the same 
inT na'ture would rise ah the thought of wbat ■was sordm 
OT ji it did not. I shoula nave a wretched nature indeed, ana 
nate myself for a beast. Honour mvseif I noTer could 
whilst I had no better sense of what, is reality, I owed ruvself 
and what became me, as a human creature." “ Much in tne 
=.aine manner,” he goes on, “ have I heard it a^ked, Wh?j should 
a r'tian be Iionest in the dark ? AVhat a man must be to a.sk ■^hi' 
(im-stion, I won't say.” And so on. Shaftesburv i.s thus led 
to conceive that to be virtuous is to be a " virtuoso.” that a 
cultivated taste is our only guide. “ To philosophise in a 
u’t signincation is but to carry good breeding a step higher ’ 

The plausibility of this poin^t of \dew arises chiefly from the 
■'ai.t^that in a well-developed character the habit of obedience 
t-o The moral la-w becomes^a second nahaie, so that the choice 
of the right and the a^voidance of the ■wrong passes almost 
into a kind of instinct. ITrom this point of view it mav q^mte 
rightly be maintained that the moral sense is a bind of taste ^ 
But it must be remembered that the sense of beauty, a'rweli 
as the sense of rightness, is capable of being explained and 
justified. Though it is commonly said that “there is no 
c sputing about tastes,” yet we do habitually dispute abou-^ 
^hem. and pronoimee them to be right or wrong. The moral 
raste, then, is so far quite analogous to the Esthetic tas-^e. 
and it may be quite correct to refer to it as a sense.^ But since 

^ Us'"g tbe term " taste,” of course, in that secondarv sense in which 
we speak of '■ good taste.” It is not a taste lilie that which simply 
apprehends savour, but a taste like that of tii*- tsa-tasler (who, bv the by, 
IS properly tBB.-smdhr), -who judges the cualiSes of teas by a* kind of 
intuitive perception. 

In this connection it may be noted that even compies intelleotual 
processes become, after lon^ practice, scarcely distizirruishahle f-om 
ntuitive perceptions. A man who is highly skilied in anv art seems 
to sw at a glance rrhat requires to be done on any given cccksion. Yet 
■we do not postulate a scTise in such cases, because we Imoiv that the judg- 
ments of the expert rest in reality on rational grounds (though frequen'^% 
he might not be able to give any clear account of the grounds of his ewn 
ludgment). An illustration of" a similar fact may be found in “ Lord 
Jlaosfield’s advice to a man of practical good sense, 'who, being appointed 

ETE. IQ 
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it IS not simplv an, inexplicable sense, but is capable of a 
rational explanation, no etbical theory can be regarded as 
■^horongh which simply treats it as a sense and does not en 
deavoui to explain it. 

Moreover, what can be explained can usually also be 
cnricised. When the sense of beauty, for instance, has been 
explained, it is possible to criticise the sense of beauty as it s 
found in particular indhdduals; and to determine that the 
ffia^hetie taste of some men is good, while that of others is 
defective. Similarly, when the moral sense is explained it 
will naturally be possible to pass judgment on the moral taste-, 
o: different indmduals and even of different ages and nations 
Por these reasons, then, a system of ethics which simply rests 
content with the idea of a moral sense, can scarcely be regarded 
a- satisfactory. 

V? a mu'lter of fact, indeed, the moral sense was not accepted 
ehher by Shaftesbury or by Hutcheson as a sumcient basis 
for Ethies. They both sought to explain it as due to the nature 
of man as a social being. T hev both thought that wha t a 
cultivated moral taste approves is that which is 'ben^cial to 


governor of a colony, had to preside in its Court of Justice, without 
nrevions Judicial practice or legal education. The adrioe was to give 
k-s decision boidij, for it would probably be right ; but never to venture 
on assigrinz reason.#, for they would alihost infallibly be wrong.” (Mills 
Lr^tC, Book II,, chap, iii., § 3). 

In such a case the reasons of the action are latent ; but no one would 
doubt that reasons could be found. So in the moral life the good man 
'eems to see instinctively in. many eases what he ought to do, and 
fi-equentiy could not give any reason. It is this fact that makes it appear 
as if there ware some special moral sense ” involved. 

Bat the trath is that even intellectual insight depends, from this pomt 
of view, on a kind of developed intuition. Everyt hing that we reallv 
know, we know by directly looking at it, rather than by arguing round 
about it. *■ All the thinking in the world.” as Goethe said, “ does not 
oms us to thought : we must be right by nature, so that good thoughts 
may come to us, like free children of God, and cry ‘ Here we are ’ ” 
So it is with moral perception. It depends on a developed sense or 
intuition, hut not an nninteliigible sense, or one destitute of inner pnn 
eip'e. ” Our instinctive knowledge,” says Mach (ScUnee of Mechamce 
Cuap. L, sect, ii.), ‘‘ leads us to the principle which explains that know 
kdge itself, and which is in its turn corroborated by the eiristence of 
that knowledge.” So it is with our instinctive morahty. 
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society as a w}iQle^_what_teids_to^irig_^bont *’ the greatest 
happmesi^f ”t£e greatest numGer. ’i AH that thev Erged was 
that it is not necessary to refieet upon this principle, since it is 
naturally enibodied in any cultivated taste. 

But. of course, in morals we want some prineiple which wJl 
apply generaUy, not merely to those of ^Itivated t^te : or at 
lea'S'TweTequire to know definitely what Itlslhai constituTes 
a cultivated taste, in order that it may be developed, as far as 
possible, in all mankind. In this way the moral sense differs 
from the artistic sense. A man who is deficient in the latter 
may be a respected member of society ; but the man who lacks 
the former is condemned by all who have it. It is_^hHs aiithpn 
tativeness of the moral sense that is not sufSeiently brought 
oat wlie^tjij'gga.rdgd as analo gous to th e sense of beauty. 

9. The Law of Consdence.— Bishop Butler (16&2-17 d 2) was 
stnngly impressed by the unsatisfactoriness of the dew of 
Shaftesbury in this respeofc ; and he endeavoured to remedy 
the defect hj substituting the idea of O' mscience for that of the 
moral sense. In itself this is but r. slight change ; but by 
Conscience Butler understood something considerably difiererit 
from what Shaftesbury had meant by the moral sense. Butler 
thought of human nature as an organic whole, containing 
many elements, some of which are naturally subordinate to 
othera. Thus, there are in our nature a number of particular 
passions or impulses which lead us to pursue particular objects , 
but all these are naturally subordinate to Self-love, on the 
o’le hand, and to Benevolence, on the other ; ?.e. it is natural 
for us to restra-in or guide our passions with a view to the good 
of ourselves or of others. But there is a cerraia. principle 
in human nature which is naturally superior even to Self-love 
or Benevolence. This is^thejorincipl^of refiection upon the 
law of rightness ; and tSi is what Butler understood” by 
Conscience, 

He regarded this principle as categorical, on account of its 
place in the human constitution. “ Thus that principle, by 
which we survey, and either approve or disapprove om own 


^ This phrase was actually used by Hutcheson.. 
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teaTt, temper, and action.", is not only to be considered as what 
ifc m its turn to have some influence ; which ma)' be said of 
et ety passion, of the lowest appetites : but likewise as being 
superior : as from its very' nature manifestly claimma! 
superiority over all others ; msomnch that you cannot form a 
notion of this faculty, conscience, without taking in judgment 
direction, superintendency'. This is a constituent part of the 
mea, that is, o! the faculty itself : and to preside and govern, 
from the very economy and constitutioii of man, belongs to it 
Fad it stren^h, as it has right, had it power, as it has manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world.”’- 

H'hen we ask, however, what is the nature of this authonta 
tu e principle, two difleieat %iews seem to present themselves 
According to one view, it is simply an inexplicable faculty 
Tfhich we nnd within us, by which laws are laid down. Ac 
cording to another view, it is an intelligibie authority whose 
conmiandi can be understood by rational reflection. It is 
not cprite clear in which of these two ways Butler thought of 
Ccascience ; but among :hi'se who followed him the two views 
began ro be clearly distinguished. The former view is that 
whici is generally kno^m a." Intuirionism, in the narrower 
--erse : the other is the view cf a law of Reason. 

10. Intuitionism. — Ir.raitic-nism- may be described generally 
as the the'jiy that action." are right or wrong according to theu 
own iurrinsic nature, and not in virrue of any ends outside 
themselves which they tend to realise. Thus, truth-speakmg 
would be regarded as a duty, not because it is essential for 
social well-being, or for any other extrinsic reason, but because 
it IS right in its own nature.’’ This theory has been held m 

^ Sennsn IL 

'PioEi Latin, Maeri, to look at. The intuitionigts hold that we per 
eowe the rightness or wrougness of actions by simply looking at them 
Without needing to consider thdr relations to any ends outside them 
iielYes. 

^ It ahoaid he ohsetred that there is a certain ambiguity in the use 
51 the term Intnitiomsm. It is employed in a wider and in a narrower 
sense. In the narrower sense it means a dootrine which traces oui moral 
^ jGgmeixta to fcome unanalysable form of perception, some purely mtuitive 
rcoTintiott of which no raciona! account can be given. In this acoepta 


INXUITIOM::!:,!. ’-i's 

Yai'ious lords, more or less ptiloscphicai in (.'haraeter. Fo-' 
a full aecciint of these forms reference miTst. he Einde to h s 
tones of Ethic? and Philosophy.’ Here it i? only po~'=ibIe to 
nonce the leading points. 

In -he narroTter sense of the term, Intnitionism i? -jiidersto od 
to mean the doctrine ’grhicli refers the indonier.T upon a ctions 
to tjy; - r.TThiiT M Ll ( , f r . 'w fty-h-r.fo, iinclerstood as a facnit'-- wJ; on 
ad or app.£;3l- 

'iMten conscience is thus referred tu hs rhi? fiindaiaentai 
I rmciple of morale, tvs must no: nnder.stand it to mean ihf 
conscience of this or that individcaL The conscience of an} 
particular individual is simply the consoiousncss of the harmon} 
or disharmonj of his action with Ms own standard of rignt 
and if this standard is defective, the sajne defect will appear 
in the conscience. Hia conseience may be, in Ruskin’s phrase, 
The conscience of an ass.” The man who does not art 
conscientiously certainly acts wrongly : he doe.' not conform 
even to his own standard of rightness. But a man may act 
conscientiously and yet act wrongly, on account of some 
mperfectiou in his standard. One who acts conscienti- 'ush in 
accordance with some defective standard is generally known &a 
I “ fanatic.”- 

* on of tke term, Ksn- and his foreranr.ers, Clarhe, tfoilaston. La 
we-e not intiiitionists ; for Kant at least rested the morai judgment 
on the piautieal '■cujot;, not on perception. But in a wider sense all 
the writer.-; of this class may be c-iiaiacterised as intuitiorists ; smoe 
*hej' appe.ii to £-l£.cvl!ier.t laws, rather than to any conceptior, ot a 
lood with refer euce tf- 'vhich our moral art^oas, njdy he regarded as mear-s 
Even Dr. j. E. hiocre has osen c'issed as an hrmitionist ; smee 
though he rests moral obligation on the idea of Good, ha considers uood 
to be incapable of deSnition. His tiew whi be discussed in a 'ater 
chapter {pp. 2iU S‘q.)- 

* For the best modem statemnnt ci the lEtuitionist doctririe. the stu 
d=nt sliGtdd consult Martirie.aa's Tyjies of E&kal Thcort;, Part II 
bn ev.’eilent criticism of intuitictusm -still be found in Sidgwicit's JldJuds 
uj Book I., chaps, viij. and is., aad BoCi III. For the liGror-i. 

Oi -he subjeet, see Sidgwieb’s of Elhici, cspecialir pp. 22-1: lit 

\1bo pp 0 204, 

/ above Book I hap vr J 6 I is the e evpL>^mo that -vr 
nfl h n h- nTn r ■« ^ nn d ^ f tti h be- nnt 
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"WTien, ’noweverj Kaat savs that “ an erring conscience is a 
chimera, or when Butler says of the conscience that “ if it 
had power, as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely 
govern the world,” or when, in general, tntuitionist writers 
refer to the conscience as the supreme principle of morals, 
what they mean by conscience is rather what may be called the 
univeraal conscience. They mean that ultimate recognit ion 
of the ri ghtness and wroiigness ot actions , wh ich is latent ih. all 
meriTBi ^ which^some m'S. is more fully deponed th an^ 
oTEers. 'Theprmcipfe by which this recognition is made are 
sometimes referred to as principles of Common Sense, because 
they are supposed to be common or universal throughout the 
whole human xace.^ 

The principles of common sense have been referred to by some 
writers' as if they were simply certain moral truths which are 
found unaccountably in the consciousness of mankLad. Agamst 
■cms wlew there is the same objection as there is against the 
corresponding view with regard to intellectnal truth. It 
conflicts with a principle which is deeper than any other 
pnncipla of co mm on sense can well be — the principle, namely, 
that the world must be regarded as an intelligible system ofl 
which a deflnite account can be given before the bar of reason 
If this principle is a mistaken one, it is hard to believe that there 

^ See tte Preface id kis 2Icta,phijskal K(e>mids of Ethics (Abbott s 
transiaiion), pp. 31 i and 322. 

It v.tll thus be seen that there is a. certain ambiguity ia the use of 
the term ’* conscienc-t.’’ There is another ambiguity, to which we 
shall have occasion to refer by and by. Conscience is frequently, 
perhaps even generaliy, undei-stood to denote, not the principles of 
moral judgment, but the feeling of pain which accompanies the violation 
of moral law. When we speak of “ the voice of conscience," and of 
LOEseienee as laying down laws, we are of course not speaking of it as 
a mere feeling of pain, but as rontaining principles in accordance with 
which we form our moral judgments. The confuaion which results 
this ambiguity in the use of the term is weU brought out by Prof 
Miiirhead in his Elenicnls of Eihics, pp. Si -3. Cf. also Porter’s Element/, 
of A'^orol iS'cfejtce, p. 24ti. And see pp. i!2 &tq. 

‘■Especially jReid and the other members of the so-called Scottish 
School, See Sidgwitk’s fitrfory of Ethics, pp. 226-33. Martiaeau’a 
■theoiy is essentially a carrying out of this ■view. On the other hand, 
sooh a took as Janet's Theory of iSlorals represents a more rational inter- 
pretation of the intuitional principles. 




wofEEyl — But wheuT'we thus draw distinotioas and pass 
judgment upon conscience itself, it is evident tkat we musT 
somehow have a conscience behind conscience , a fac:nk;r of 
_udgment which stands above the bJmd law of the heart. 


11. The Law of Eeason. — The view, however, which holds 
that there are certain universal principles of moral truth m 
the human consciousness is not necessarily pledged to regard 
these principles as unintelligible. Just as Kant held that there 
are certain principles of intellectual truth — what he called 
categories — which belong to the nature of ah intelligent beings 
as such, so it may be held also that there axe certain univerbal 


1 See Locke’s Esnay Ooacernhig Human Undcrstayding, Book I 
chap, iii., and Spencer’s Prmciples of Ethics, Part II. 

See especially Book III., chap, si., for a summary of SidgwicL’s 
carsf'olly reasoned conclusions on this point. 
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prjieiples of moral trntli. And just as the categories of oux 
m'-elleotaal life mar be deduced from, the very nature of 
tk ught, 50 also the pi'inciples of our moral life may be capable 
of A raticnrJ deduction. There may be principles of our moral 
life tvhich are as obtioas to us, when we lefiect upon them, as 
that 2 — 2 = A, or that every event must have a cause ;. and 
jet it me.}' be possible, as iu these latter eases it is, to see, 
on further reSection, why it is that these priuciples are obvious 
I' thi.s were so, the intuitions of the moral consciousness would 
lu reality be due to a kind of rational insight. They would be a 
manifestation of what might be called moral reason.. This 

the view of the deeper intuitionists, of whom Clarke {1675- 
172Sj may be taken as a type for the law of reason, in this 
sense, is scarcely disiingaishabie from what was referred to 
above as the law of nature. 

The St'-dcs, and most other writers who have referred to a 
law cf nituTc, have also described it as the law of reason— 
Bd,nire being nearly always conceived by them as in some 
'ease, a rarional system.- 'When, however, the imsatisfaetoii- 
ncas of basing moral principles on a law of nature has become 
apparent, writers of this type are naturally led to lay more 
am more emphasis on the fact that it is in reality a law of 
reason with which we are concerned. Ethics thus comes to 
Dv conceived after the analogy of Logic, just as the moral sense 
5^1ioo! conceived it on the analogy of lEsthetics. 

WoiiastoB, a disciple of Clarke, represents this tendency m 
its most extreme form. “ Moral etdl, according to Wollast on. 
IS t he practica l denial o f a tiu^osition, and moral good the 
a nrmatipii of it. 'To steal is wrong oecaiise it is to deny that 

- See Sidgwick’s if icfo.'t; of Ethics, pp. 179 — ISi, A similar view seeiaB 
to be represented by Janet in his T)teo7y of i^lorals. Book III., chap iv 
Janet holds tiiat, in .spito of ihe apparent diversities of moiral sentiraent 
IP diSeient peoples brought oat by such writers as Locke and Spencer, 
there are yet certain latent principles which are the same in all men. 
and to which a^inal appeal may be made, This view seems not incon 
bjatent vith the rc-oognition that particular individuAls and races may 
have a very imperfect apprehension tsf the ultimate principles involved 
m their moral jtEjgsnenis. 

When, the Aw of nature is thaa conceived as a principle of reason 
It comas to be thought of as nonnative. 
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the Stolen is what it is, the property oi another. Eferv 
right action is the affirmation of a truth : every wrong arr.on 
IS the denial of a truth. " Thirty years of prot.und meditd 
fon/'' says Stephen,- ‘‘had conxuaced. 'iVoiiastoii that th^ 
reason why a man should aostain from breaking ais wife ' 
head was, that it- was a way of denying that she was hi.^: wife 
■Ul sin, in other words, was lying.'’ If a man runs anotu'^r 
through the body, it is simply a pointed way of denying tl 
he IS a man and a brother ; and the evil lies not in tiie pointed 
ness but in the error. “It is worse chaii a crime — it i' «< 
blunder.” 

In all this the sophistry is obvious, A bad action i.s inf'O' 
-istent ; but it is not iaconsistent with fact : it is incor.ii.ste it 
with an. ideal — the ideal, for instance, which is involved m 
the relationship between man and man.® 

A more ingenious and suggestive form of this doctrine was 
put forward by Kant, who argued that bad actions are essen- 
tiB.l Iv inconsistent with themselves : or\t least that there ia an 
mc onsistency 'in the niincinie nnon whicii they proceed. Hhj 
view o^Ms point is so important that we must esanune it at 
some length. 

Part Ilf. : Tee Doctei-VS of Kalt. 

12. Kant’s View of the Moral Reason.— Kant {1734-13041 
argued that, since the moral imperative is categorical, it cannot 
be derived from the consideration of any end outside of the 
wJl of the individual. Kor every external end is empincajl, 
and conld give rise only to a hypothetical imperative. We 

^ Le Eossignol’s Hthical Philosophy of Samuel Clarhe, p. 8". 

PngUsh Thought in the Eighteenlh C&aninj, vol. i., p. 130. 

is said above refers specially to tbe views of Olarue and 
MoHaston. With Loohe Ethics is conceived more definitely on i 
analogy of mathematics. He thinks of these as the two demonstra'^te 
sciences, starting witb. noonnai dcfimtions anci proceeding cy tlie la \ 
of self-consistency. This seems to mvolve some niisccaception of the 
nature both of mathematics and of morals. Geometry does not star 
smioly with noimnal definitions. It starts with the eonception of 
space. Similarly. Bthios does not start with arbitrary defimtuKto ct 
]ustice, &e., hut with the conception of the concrete human ioeal. ^ Tins 
IS a subject, however, into which we ea-nnot enter with any fuiu.ess he^e 
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should only be entitled to say that, if we seek that end, we a'^e 
hotjad to act in a particular way, with a view to its attainment 
Kant h eld, theiefore tKar th e absolute imperative of duty 
aPi no leierenee to any ex ternal ends to which the^wil 

ekh^' to the nght dire^oa of the will its elf 

T heielJaoiRmg good bat ttie wili : ” and this is good 
in itselfl not with reference to any external facts. It mnst 
hate it? law entirely within itself, if the imperative which it 
. I'-'jlve? were de^Kiadoat -ke facts of experience, 

V jicL .jre by their nature it would itself be con- 

t.-iTfint. and could not be an absolute law. 

It ioiicws from this that the ’noral law cannot have any 
p ijticiilar content, it cannot tell us any particular things 
t..at we are t'’. do or to akstain from doing : because all particu 
I ir thinu': have in tiiem an emiiiricai and contingent element, 
and the morel iaw' can have no reference to any such element 
H'^uce the moral law cannot tell us what the malier or content 
of our acrions ought -o'pe ; it can only instruct ns with regard 
ro the jonn. But a pure form, without any matter, mnst be 
simply the form of law in general. That is to say, the moral 
iAB. e.rn tell u* nothing more than that we are to act in a wav 
TLat is eonif.jru-'able to kw. And this means simply that our 
actions must have a certain self-consistency — i.s. that tne 
principles on which we act mnst be principles that we can adopt 
Ti’-ougbout the whole of our livej, and that we can apply to 
tie lives of others. Kant is thus led to give as the content 
C'f the categorical imperative this formula — “ Act only on that " 
maxim (or principle) which thou canat at the same time will"- 
TO become a uidversal iaw.’"^ 

Ee illustrates the application of this formula by taking such 
a case as that of breakiiig promises. It is wrong to break a 
promise, because the breach of a promise is a kind of action 
wruch could not be tmit'ersalised. If it were a universal rule 
that every one were to break his promise, whenever he felt 
inclined, no one would place any reliance on promises. Pro 
n.i'es, It) fact, would cease to be made. And of course, if 
f-ey were n-tt made, they eoaid not be broken. Hence it 


^ Metapkij-sic cf Morala, section II. 
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^ouid be impossible for every one to break bis prorcise. And 
since it is impossible for every one, it cinst be "’STons for anv 
one. The essence of wrong-doing consists in making 
ex ception . 

Similarly, it may easily be shown that we could not, wirhoa' 
a certain absurdity, have universal suicide,- or umvcT'a 
stealing, or even universal indiSerence to the mbfortunes oi 
otaers. Since, then, we cannot really will that such acts sho u’d 
foe done by every one, we have no right to will that we ourscK r- 
should do them. In fact, the moral law is — Act, rmlv in ? 

wa ^ as you could will thali-sv erv one else should act undei’ the 
same general conditions. 


13. Criticism of Kant. (1) Formalism.— li seems clear that 
the principle laid down by Kant afiords in many cases a 
rel ative guide in conduc t. If we cannot will 'that ail m„n 
should, under like conditions, act a^we arc doing, we mat 
generally be sure that we are acting wrohgiy. When, howeve^, 
we endeavour to extract positive guidance from the formula 
— when we try to ascertain, by means of it, not merely v nat 
we should abstain from doing, but what we should do — it 
begins to appear that it is merely a formal nrinfinle , - f-om 
which no definite matter can be derived ; and further considera- 
tion may lead us to see that it cannot even give us quite 
satisfactory negative guidance. 

We must first observe, however, what was the exact meaning 
that Kant put upon Ms principle. It is evident that it might 
be interpreted in two very different ways. It might be taken 
to refer to general of conduct, or it might be taken to 

refer to part icvlar a ds, with aU the limitations of time, place, 

TMs is one of the most difficult points to prove ia at all a satisfaciorv 
way. Kant’s argument is ingenious, but hardly convincing, 

See the oriticisms on Kant in. iDU’s UtilitaTianUm, chap, i,, p 5, 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies, pp. 112 sqq.. Dewey’s Onilines of Ethics, 
pp 78 S2, Muiihead’s Elermtiis of Ethics, pp, 137-40, Adamson s 
Phihaovhy of Kant, pp. 110-20, ifce. For a full discussion of Kants 
doctrine on this point, see Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, Book 
n chap P of Abbott in hia tranala on o Kan a Tirory of Eth a 
pp iln. Iv partly dofoudg Kan s point of ww bat dne« not Elected 
n ob h t dp to T nit th i pr ui— Tlv f hrfnl 
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anl ckcumstaace. Ii was i:i Tie former sense tiiat the prm- 
eip'’e was nnicritGoJ by Sant ;* oat it is weii to bear in mind 
‘li..- there is a'Lsc a t-cssibility oi the Utter interpretation. 

Tha dinerence between the two might be illustrated, for 
ntstanee, in ths case of stealing. According to the toiiner 
m'^t-rpEciatien, stealing mnst in all cases he condemned. 
jeca,u-'C its principle cannot IjO ■uoiversalised. According to 
tae Utter intferjjretation, it woiilii be aecesiary, in each par^r- 
c li ir insE.,tnr'ti in which there is a temptation to steal, to consider 
■^hetLer it is possible to will that every human being should 
irhfk p:so\d I'rtdfsf precUrfy sii'iitar cohditiom-. The 
f rmer htrerpretation would evidentiy give us a very strct 
t t-A' of duty, while the Utter tnight easily give us a very Ux 
on®. 

Xow L? vrc- antept, Ua J£aat does, the former of these two 
interpretations, it seenis clear that the prizieipie is a puTely 
forraai one, from which x^. particular matter of conduct cannot 
jb eitracted. In ^pplj must presuppose 

a certain given material.- Tfans, in order to show that 
b'ealing ieals to self-contradiction, we must presuppose the 
ejtiatence of property, it is inconsistent to take the property 
of another, if we recognise the iegitimacy of private propsrtv 
but if any one denies this, there is no inconsiateney in his 
acting accordingly. 


^ The reason why Kant Mok this view is. rfAt lie rhaughr that a man 
(iglit not only to be anie to trill that the principle of his aetion should 
he imiversaily adopteU tint that it Ehouid be made into a Ian: of naiure 
To isL'tisa the rrouad on which iie he.d this opinion, would carry us 
‘>e\and the scope of this mEmiia]- 

- Kant was p.trtly uware cf this, and in his later treatment of the 
UDjeot seiks to deri'.e the fjOsitive part of moral obligation from tne 
cnsideration of the twofold end — our own Perfection and the Happireos 
f Others — and also from the gtacrai principles of Jnrisprudenee. See 
"hixitt. pp. dwl-SiJS. Tims, the positive side of duty would be derived 
arjfdy from ■aiiiitariaji eoasidciutiotis, while tlie moral reason would 
1 mply urge ns to be seh-consistent, Ssirit’s view thus approsimated 
0 that ilevelopsd in recent limes by Dr. Sidgwic-k. See below, chap \ 
Put on this point, ns on many otters Kant kept the different side* of 
’’ o thecrr it. separate eomparlments of his mind, and never reailv 
jrojght them toeetber. Cf^C-KrS'sCT-UicdFltloiopliyofKant, Bookll , 
sps, vi, and vis. 
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In order to apply Kant’s principle, therefore, it is necessar'. 
first- to know what presuppositions we are entitled to make 
Otkeririse, there is scarcely any action which might- not he 
shown to lead to inconsistency. For instance, the relief of 
cistress, the effort- after the moral improvement of societT, 
and the like, mighi} be said to lead to inconsistency ; for li 
e’\ ery one were engaged in these actions, it wc nld be unneces 
'^xy for any one to engage in them. They are necessary onh 
oecanse they are neglected. The only difference between 
these cases and that of theft or of promise-breaking, is that 
in the one set of cases the a-bGlition of the actitdty would lead 
to what is regarded as a desirable result — tjie cessation of 
distress or immorality ; while in the other set of cases it would, 
lead to what is regarded as an undesirable result — the cessation 
of property or of promises. 

But when we ask whv the on e res ult is to be regarded as 
d esiia ble a^the other a^ ua desira'Dle^ ther e is no answer from t he 
Ka ntian noint of view. All tha,t the’l^^tran principle enaB lgg 
us to say is that , a ssuming 6erSam~£ina3Sit conduct to he in 
g merai right , we must not make escentions on our own 1^ alf 

Tf, on the other hand, we were to adopt the second of t e 
two possible interpretatioi^ of the principle of consistency 
it would not be possible to derive from it even this verv 
moderate amount of instruction. For to say that we are alw ays 
to act in such a way tha t we could wdll that all oth er imman 

eings, under exactly the same conditions, should act similar y, 
IS Lffi tely bvi Slty that we are to act In a wa v t hat we appro ve 
iSnever a man app roves of fais own cours e of action, h e ips o 
facto wite^ht any one else in like con ditions should d o likewise 
ConsequeiLtly, f rom tJiis principle no rule of conduct what eveb 
can be derivecfl it simp ly throws us back unoa the mora utv 
of common sense.^ 

The pure will of Kant, being thus entirely formal, and 
destitute of particular content, has been igU described bw 
Jacobi as a “ wiU that wills nothing.” ^ 

1 Or upon utilitarian cousideiatiocs. See preceding note. It mat 
be remarked that this difficulty in Kant arises from the dualism of his 
philosophical point of view. 

“ See Caird’s CriticcS, Philosophy of Kant. vol. ii., p. 316, -note. 
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14. Cnticism of Sant. (2) Stringency . — Xot only is the 
S.’ntia3i principle open io the charge of being purely formal 
't has aiso ihe d&iect of giving rise to a code of morals of a 
nLu :h stricter character than that which the moral sense of 
the best men^ seems to demand. Of course this cannot be 
regarded as a fatal criticism : for it mav be that that moral 
sense is deflcient.“ Still cm the whole any conflict with that 
sense must be regarded as a gnma facie presumption against 
an ethical sy.stem in which it occurs ; and, along with other 
criticism.?, may help to -overTbrow it, Xow there are two dis- 
tinct way.= in which th*" Kantian sttstem appears to he much 
too rigorous. 

(a) In the tirst place, sccordir.g to the Kantian view no con- 
duct can be regarded a.s truly virtuous which rests on feehn .g 
Condtici is right only in so far as it is dictated by the moral 
reason : and the moral reason is a pu rely formal princi ple, 
w mch Las no connection >-wita anx- of the ieeiings or passi ons 
c iunian nature, idij ^inuch ol the conduct tha~t~m^ com- 
mo nly nraise, aprir'gi?r&f;her iroia~leelmg than from any dir ect 
appli cation qi reas on. 

Kan.t’s point of yiew might be illustrated by the famouo 
declaration of Sir T. Browns in his Seligio Medici : I give 
no alms s*o satisfy the hunger c-f my brother, but to fulfil and 
accomplish the will and command of my God.” Contrast this 
a’-^dcde with that of the philanthropist who is actuated simply 
hr love ■'f those whom he seeks to benefit, and it is at once 
PTilent, even lo the plainest common sense, that the latter 
IS ii[in:easarabl_v the higher of the two. Indeed, it would 
scarcely be a paradox to say that, in such cases, the more pnrely 
a man is guided by love, and the less conscious he is of per- 
forming a duty, the better his aeticn is. 

This has been strikingly expressed by "Wordsworth in his 
Ode to Duty — 

^ Our English moralists are fond of referring to the opinions of “ the 
p ain roan.'' But it depends a good deal on the ehoraeter of " the n 
man " whether his opinions on mcWB-I questions are worth considenog 
We shah see Safer {chap, is.) that few ethical writers are prepared 
to go against the developed moral sense of mankind ; end, in particular 

t !s certaia that Kant himself was not. 
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“ Tfeere are who a";!!: not if tiiine ej'e 
Be cn. taem ; who, ia love aad troLfc, 

Wher^ no misffiTsn:! is, rely 
L'pcn the aeiilal sense of Tonth : 

Glad hearts : without reproach or hist ; 

V.liO do thy trorlc, and know 1+ not.’’^ 

Kant, resting duty upon a formal principle of reason, does not 
recognize the possibility of such an attitude as this. This 
defect 'vtas early perceived fay the poet Schiller, an ardent 
student of the Kantian system, trho expressed his dissatis 
faction in the form of an epigram. He supposes an ethical 
inquirer to bring the foUorring dL£.cuIty before a Kantian 
philosopher — 

‘ Willingly serve I mj friends, hut I do it, alas [ with affection. 
Hence I am cursed with the doabt, virtue I have not- attained ’ 

•knd he represents Mm as receiving the foUowiag answer— 

This is your only reaonroe. you must stubbornly seek to abhor them 

Tneti yon can do with disgust that whii^ the law may enjoin,'’ 

Of course this is a gross exaggerS^m of Kant’s position 
tor he would not demand the presence o^ifahorrence, nor even 
the absence of affection. 

4. partial reply to Schiller’s objections was made by Kant 
m his treatise on Religion withim. the Bounds of Mere Reason ~ 
Kant t’nere admits that a thoroughly virtuous man will love 

^ Schiller has an even more emphatic utterance on the same pojit 
in. his poem Der Genius, beginning, “ Must I distrust my impulse ” 
and ending, “ What thou ploasest to do, is thy law.” His criticism is 
more philosophically espieased in the treatise, Ueber Anmuthund Wurde, 
where he says, among other things, that “ Man not only may but should 
bnng pleasure and duty into relation to one another ; he should obey 
his reason with joy.” Of course, it would be easy to carry all this to 
the opposite extreme from that represented by Kant ; and perhaps 
Kant's is the less dangerous extreme of the two. The over-indulgent 
parent, for instance, cannot be justified by a mere appeal to an impulse 
of affection. AH that we are entitled to say is that a man will of^en 
be led to the performance of duty by affection far more effectively than 
by the consciousness of law, and that duty so performed does not therebv 
cease to be duty ; and further, that the highest forms of duty, involving 
love, are not compatible with the absence of affection, and cannot be 
satisfactorily done from mere respect for law. Cf. Janet’s Theory of 
Morals, Book ni., chap. v. ; and see above. Book I., chap, iii., § 5. 

= Cf. also Metaphysical Elements of Ethics (Abbott’s transiationl 
pp 312-3. 
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Virtuous activities and pursue them with pleasure ; but he 
regards this as a result of action from the sense cf dutv. The 
man who acts from a sense of duty has a feeling of pleasure 
gradually superinduced . Kant ‘a view of the place of Happires=i 
will be f iirther referred to in the following chapter. He alwaj « 
insisted that duty must not he done from inclination ; hut he 
never denied that it may he done with inclination, and that it 
may he all the better for that addition. He was by no means 
an ascetic. It remains true, however, that he did not recognize 
thf possihiiity of the performance of duty fi-om feeling as 
eontraated with the periormanee cf it from the mere sense 
0^ iuty given by the moral reason. 

Is should be a'lded thtr Fkhte himself, though a disciple of 
Kant, laid stre.SA chiefly on the Kantian dicluir- that “ an erring 
conscience is a chimera," and regarded the command to “ follow 
cjuscience” ts the supreme moral principle. He regarded 
conscience, nicreover, nw as a principie which lays down 
m^^reiv formal inir.arai*^es. hut rather as one which bids us 
a^i'snce ali.mg th»<Sne of rational development. Tichte was 
rhas rather a representative of the school of iaeaiistie evolution, 
referred to below in chap. v. For this reason, Janet remarks* 
Jacobi ought to have regarded Fichte as essentially in 
agreement with himself. For Jacobi also appealed to the 
.^.eart or moral sens-": cf the individual. But surely what Fichte 
r cant hr t'ne “ ecr.-cicnce " was a r'ttion^i and u?iiversal 
riinciple'of guidancr. very diiLerent frem a mere heart or moral 

'PS'C, " 

lb) Another respect in which the rigour of Kant’s point of 
WiSW appears, is this, that he permits of no exceptions to his 
mcral imperatives, Kow the moral sense of the best men 
teems to say that there is no commandment, however sacred 
{urJeE-s it be the commaudment of love), that does not under 
circumstances release its claims. This objection was 
1 ery forcibly pur by Jacobi in an indignant protest against the 
Kantian system, which he addressed to Fichte. 

* Thter;; -f p. 284. 

•Cf. Aib.aiscn’s^isf'fj, pn. 193 ^qq. ; Schwegler's History of Phth- 
pp. 273-t ; iWdmauu’B Eistory of P\Uossyphy, vol. ij., pp, 514 16 
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“ Yes,” ie exclaims, “ I am the Atheist, the Godless one, 
who, in spite of the will that triils nothing, am ready to ii^" 
as the dying Desdemona lied : to lie and deceive like Pylades, 
■when he pretended to be Orestes ; to miirdei like Timoleon 
to break law and oath like Epamlaondas, like John de Witt ; to 
commit stdcide -with Otho and sacrilege -with David, — yea, to 
ruo the ears of com on the Sabbath day, merely because I am 
hungry, and because the laic is made for the sal:e ofmav a>id not 
man far the sake of the law. I am that Godless one, and 1 
deride the philosophy that cads me Godless for such reasons 
both it and its Supreme Being ; for with the holiest certitude 
that I have in me, I kno-st that the prerogative of pardon in 
reterence to such transgressions of the letter of the absolute 
law of reason, is the charaeteristio roysl right of man, the seal 
01 his dignity and of his di-vine nature.” J acobi held, therefore 
that man is not called upon to act ‘‘ in blind obedience to the 
law.” He is entitled to appeal froni^mre reason to the heart 
which is indeed the only “ faculty of i^%^at are not empty ” 

‘ This heart,” he says, “ the Transceiide^l Philosophy will 
not be allowed to tear out of my breast, in order to set a, pure 
impulse of Egoism in its place. I am not one to allow myself 
ro be freed from the dependence of lo've, in order to have mv 
blessedness in pride alone.” 

To what extent this view of Jacobi is justifiable, will probably 
become more apparent as we proceed. In reality, it is q^uite 
as one-sided as tie view of Kant to which it is opposed,^ It 
calls attention, ho-wever, to the undue rigour of Kant’s principle, 
m admit ing of no exceptions to his moral imperatives. But 
indeed, even apart from such considerations as Jacobi has 
adduced, it must be tolerably apparent that the rigour of the 
Kantian system, in excluding all exceptions, overshoots xhe 
mark. For many actions in ordinary life are right simply 
because they are exceptions. Many instances of heroic self- 
sacrifice would be unjustifiable if every one were to perform 

It may be noted that 'when Jacobi says that he would be prepared 
' <-o lie as the dwng Desdemona lied,' he is in effect saying that the 
principle involved in that lie could be universalised. It may be doubted, 
hoirever, whether he would really have been prepared to lie in that 
particular ■wav ; since the lie was quite f-at-ile. 

ETH. 
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tkem. 'Wien it is ligit for a man to devote bis life to a great- 
cause, it is nsnally xigit just because it may ie assumed tiat no 
one else will do it. Or take tie case of celibacy.^ For every 
one to abstain from marriage would be inconsistent witi tie 
eontimiance of tie inman race on earti : consequently, anv 
one wio ab.stained from marriage for the saJ:e of some benefit 
to posterity wonld, from Kant’s point of view, be acting in- 
consistently ; yet it seems clear that it is not tie duty of every 
one to marry, and even tiat it is tie duty of some to a'bstain, — 
and to abstain, too, for the sake of ‘posterity. 

It appears, tien. that tie Kantian principle, interpreted m 
tiis way, is muci ttio stringent. On tie other hand, if we 
were to accept tie otier interpretation, it would be too lax 
For it wou’d then admit of every conceivable exception ■‘iat 
we could will to be universally allowed under precisely similar 
'•onditions : and this would include everything tiat human 
beinss do, “ except wie^tiej are consciously doing what tiev 
know cannot be by any rational plea. 

15. Beal Signi-ficaace of the Kantian Principle. — ^We must 
not, however, conclude from this tiat tie Kantian principle 
IS to be entirely rejected." There is a sense in which it is a 
qute complete criterion c-f the rightness of an action to ask 
whether it can be consistently carried out. Onr moral action 
5' n this respect exactly similar to our intellectual life. 4n 
error cannot be consistentiy carried out, and neither can a s^n 
'Bat in both cases alike tie test is not that of mere formal 

'■ Cf. Sids^lrk's ilfihoih ut Ethirs. Bock IV., chap, t., § 3 ; ard 
Ahtote’s translation of Kanr's Theory of E&ics. pp. liij, aqq. The student 
Ehould observe carefnliy where the inconsistency comes in here — -riz 
in. the ftintijile (or maxim) itself, not in its mere results. 

-Por Listance, a roan raigitt be dishonest in business, and justJi 
h aiself by saying that the principle on which he acted was, that a shrewd 
maa is entitled to overreach a careless one. If he had perfect confidence 

his own. shrewdness, he might he quite willing that this principle 
should he aKiversally carried out ; and at the same time he might 
unhold tbs genera! principle of respect for the rights of others, subject 
o-iSv to this pftrticnsar limitation. 

^ it should be noted that Bradley’s criticism of Kant in ids Ethical 
Siuiiies. Essay TV,, is, in many ways, uninst to Kant. Indeed, he 
idiaitted tins idcaseif in a Vote to pp. 142-3. 
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consistency. "Ws may take up an erroneous idea and kold 
consistently to it, so long as tte confine ourselves to tlbat 
particular idea. Tlie ineonsistencv comes In only when we 
tr’. to fit the erroneous idea into the scheme of the world a*! a 
whole. It is with that scheme that error is inconsistent. 

In like manner in our moral life we may take up a false piin- 
ciple of action, and we may carry it out consistently, and eten 
will that all others should act in accordance with it. so long 
a= we confine our attention to that- particular action and its 
inmediate consequences. But so soon as we go beyond tnis, 
and consider its hearing on the whole scheme of life, ^ it becomes 
apparent that we could not vvill that it should be universalised 
The reason is, not that the action is inconsistent with itself, 
bat rather that it is inconsistent with, the self — i.e. with the 
unity of our lives as a systematic whole. “ 

But then we have at once to ask — How are we to know 
what is and whac is not cocsistenf*^th this unity ? 'What 
can we, and what can we not, desire universaily carried 
ont ? This question cannot be answered by^y mere considera 
tion of formal consistency. 'We must inquire into the nature of 
our desires— ^'.e. we must introduce matter as well as form 
We must ask, in other words, what is the nature of the self 
with which we have txi be consistent. 

^ How this scheme of life is to be conceiveii, is a question for future 
consideration. We shall see. at a later stage, that life has to be thougnt 
of as a growth or development;. Hence in can never stand before us as 
a completed scheme ; and that with which we have to be consistent 
IS rather the idea of progress. But, as the novelists sav, “ we a’^e 
articipating.'’ 

^ It should be observed that Kant to some extent advanced towards 
the point of view here indicated ; especially by his conception of Humen 
itv a? an absolute end, and still more by the pregnant idea of ad ratioral 
beings as constituting a Kingdom of ends. Metaphysic of Morals, Sec^ 
n (Abbott’s translation, pp. 46-59). But the persistent dualism fo 
Kant’s system prevented him from recognising the full significance of 
the advance which he had thus suggested ; and his principle remained 
formal after all.®!?/. Caird’a Critieal Philosophy of Kurd, vol. ii., pp 
218 26. For a more recent criticism of Kant’s ethical position, see 
Simmei’s Binititing in die Moralwissensckuft, Vol. II., chap. v. 


CHAPTER lY. 

THE STAADASD AS HAPPINESS, 


1, Introductory Bemarks, — ^We tiuis see tliat the idea of a 
categorical iaperatn'e breaks down, or at least is in the mam 
negative. It tells us little more than that we must judge 
on: actions from the point of view of a univer.sal self, not from 
a private standpoint of onr own, cud that we must act in a 
wav that is consistent with the idea of this higher self. AH 
thi= is forntith : we now wait for the content with which the 

1 In saidr.g that it is merel^formal, I do not of oovirse mean to deny 
its praorioal importance.^JdC concrete life we constantly tend to jndge 
oar^elves and others ^ijrff^dards that are not of universal application , 
and Kant’s formula is nsefol as a safeguard against this. Perhaps 
the foHowina; passage from Bryce’s A'.iiencan Commonw’ialt'K (chap 
btXT.) may serve to illustrate this danger. 

‘ All piofessious,’* he says, “ have a tendency to develop a special 
CO ifi of rules less esactins than those of the eommunity at large. As 
a profession holds certain thir^gs to be 'iTong, because contrary to its 
et tjijette, vldcii a.-e in themselves harmless, so it justifies other things 
iO hoaseives blcmable. In the mercantile world, agents play sad 
tacks on their pr;ncip,il5 in the matter of commissious, and their fellow 
ire'chauts are istonished when the courts of law compel the ill-gotten 
ga '"s to be disgorged. At the English TJruversities, everybody who 
tool: a Master of Arts degree was, until lately, required to sign the Thirty 
1113“ Anicies of the Church of England. Hundreds of men signed who 
dia not tciieve, and admitted that they did not believe, the dogmas 
'll this formulffiry ; but nobedy in Oxford thought the worse of them 
for a solemn, f^selnood. . . . Each profession indidges in deviations 
from the established rules of morals, but tabes pains to conceal these 
deviatiims from the general public, and continues to talk about itsed 
and its traditions with an air of uns<illiad virtue," 

’ What eseh profession does for itself most individnals do for themselves 
They judge themselves by themselves, that is to saj-, by their surround- 
JTgs and their own past acts, and thus erect in the inner forum of eon 
s'lence a more lenient code for their own. transgressions than that whsoh 
apply to othew. We all know that a fault which a man has often 
committed secKis to him slighter than one he has refrained from and seen 
others ssummitting. Often be gets others to take the same view. ‘ It 
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form is to be filled. We bave to ask, in sbort, wbat is the 
nature of the ideal self, and how it is constituted. 

2. Higher and Lower UniTeises. — That eertain forms of will 
are higher or better than others, may almost be said to be the 
fundamental assumption of Ethics. Ifow it follows from this 
that certain desires, or certain universes of desire, are higher 
or better than others. Thus it becomes a problem to determine 
why it is that any desire or universe of desires should be re- 
garded as higher or better than any other. The significance of 
tins problem may perhaps he best indicated by suggesting a 
possible answer. 

It is obtdous that some universe are more comprehensive 
than others. If a man acts from the point of view of the 
happiness of his nation as a whole, this is evidently a more 
comprehensive point of view than that from which he acts 
when he has regard only to his o'^ happiness. The former 
motndes the latter. So too, if a mSl^.ot3 from the point of 
view of his own happiness throughout he acts from a 

more comprehensive point of view than if he has regard only 
to the happiness of the passing hour. Xow, the narrower 
the noint of view from which we act, the more cirtam we ^re 
to fair”’mto~j_ncoiisistenoy Tnd sdf-conttadicticn.~ If t&e 
uSveiiewitEmwEicl^e act is m^iy 'that of the pacing hour, 
that universe will no longer be the dominant one when the 
hour is past ; and then we shall find ourselves acting from 
some different, and perhaps inconsistent point of view. If, 
on the other hand, the universe within which we act is broad 
and comprehensive, we may be able to maintain our point 
of view consistently through life, and also to apply it to the 
actions of others. The -w ider .. universe may, therefore, be 
regarded as higher or better than the narrower one, since it 
enables us to maintain a more consistent point of view in our 
actions. 

IS only Ms way,’ they say : "■ it is just like Eoger.’ The same t hing 
happens -with nations.” 

There is perhaps some cynicism in this ; but it ooutains aufSoient 
tmth to illustrate the present point. Some of the illustrations referred 
to here viU be considered at a later in comjeetion with the treatment 
of casuistry. 
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Eiom tile above coujiderafeon vre may partly see wiiy it 
IS tnat one imiYerse is to be regarded as Mgher or better than 
another, Stiil, this does not make it quite clear, Eor some- 
times ■when we prefer one universe to another, the former does 
not inebade the latter, and is not obviously "wider than it 
IVhat is the ground of preference in such cases, we shah consider 
at a later point in this inquiry. But in the meantime, it may 
be well to notice a plausible explanation of the preference, 
which we shah see reason afterwards to reject In such a 
subject as Ethics, erroneous doctrines are often almost as 
instriictive as those that are correct. 

3. Satisfactioa of Desires. — ''rVhen a desire attains the end 
to which h is directed, the desire is satisfied ; and this satis 
faotion is attended by an agreeable feeiing’^ — a feeling of 
pleasure, enjoyment, or happiness. On the other hand, 
when the end of a desire i^ot attained, we have a disagreeable 
feeling — a feeling misery, or unhappiness. Now if 

we act within a -wSHe universe, or within a universe that m- 
c ludes desires that are oontiimal lv recurring t.KroTiglifiT^t , 
wi IjSaii pe su ch a way asto^tisfy our d esires. 

vT.th great treqnen'c'y; and'ltn^rEaWma^feelmgrdr pleasure 
OiTi^Q^ilsrEandTl' we act within a narrow universe, or one 
containing desires that do not often recur, -we may have few 
satisfaetiona and a frequent occurrence of paiof’LLl feelings 
Hence it seems plausible to say that, since what we aim at is 
the satisfaction of our desires, tl ^best aim .is that whioh ^ 1 
bring the greatest number or"pkasures an<J~tEe sn^upost 
unmbeFof'^Sinsi ' ' 

"’TESlionsnSmtion would supply us ■with a criterion of higher 
and lower universes. The highest universe "within "which we 
could act wo"jld be that which would supply ns with the 
greatest number of pleasures and the smallest number of pams 
The highest universe, in fact, -would be that which is constituted 

^ I fohcrw Prof. James Ward and others in using the term “ Feeling ” 
ior jaeasare and psin. It is, however, a very ambiguous term, and 
perhaps the term '■ Afieetioa,” which is used by Prof. Titehener in hig 
af is in soma "ways preferable. See Stout’s Manual 

of 1‘i^icfiology, Book IL, chap. "siii. 
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by the consideration of our greatest bappiness thiougliout iiie , 
or, if we consider others as well as ourselres, by the considera- 
tion of the greawst happiness of the greatest number. This 
leads us to the consideration of Hedonism, 

4. Varieties of Hedonism. — Hedonism is the general term 
for those theories that regard happiness or pleasure as the 
supreme end of hfe. It is derived from the Greek word i/coia, 
meaning pleasure. These theories have taken, many diSerent 
torms. It has been held by some that men always do seek 
pleasure, i.e. that pleasure in some form is always the ultimate 
object of desire ; whereas other Hedonists confine themselves 
to the view that men ought always to seek pleasure. The former 
theory has been called by Prof. Sidgwick Psychological Hedon- 
ism, because it simply afems the seeking of pleasure as a 
paychological fact : whereas he describes the other theory as 
Ethical Hedonism. a 

Again, some have held that what eaJhjman seeks, or ought 
to seek, is his own pleasure ; while otn^ hold that what 
each seeks, or ought to seek, is '?he pleasure of all human 
Deings, or even of aU sentient creatures. Professor Sidgwick 
called the former of these views Egoistic Hedonism ; the latter, 
L }vke?salistio Hedonism. The latter has also been called 
Utilitarianism — ’which, however, is a very inappropriate 
name.^ 

Most of the earlier ethical Hedonists were also psychological 
Hedonists ; but this latter view has now been almost univer- 
sally abandoned. Egoistic Hedonism, has also been generally 
abandoned. Its chief upholders were the ancient ^'lenaics 
and Epicureans.® Some more modern 'writers, ho’wever, — 
such as Bentham (1748-184:2) and ilill (1806-1878) — did not 
clearly distinguish between egois’fcic and univei^Iistio Hedon 

^ See below, § 0. 

" For an account of these see Sidgwick’s Siaiory of Ethics, pp. 33-3, 
and pp. 82-90. See also Zeller’s Socrates arid the Socratic Schooh, and 
States, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Prof. Waliaos’s little volnme on 
Epicureanism {“ Chief Ancient Philosophies ”) is a most delightful book, 
■which every student ought to read. Rvif. Watson’s Hedonisiia Theorte 
from Aristippus to Spencer is also esoeedingly intereBtiog, and, though 
somewhat popular in its mode of treatment, is nearly always reliable 
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ism, and conseq^uently, thonghi in the main supporting only the 
latter, often seemed to be giving their adhesion to the former. 

The student must be careful to disiinguish between these 
difterent kinds of Hedonism. : otherwise great confusion mil 
result. Now the doctrine of Psychological Hedonism Has 
already been cosisideTed in Book I. It is simply a statement 
of fact ; whereas Ethical Hedonism is a theory of Value, a 
theory of the ground upon which, one form of action ought to 
be preferred to others. 

5. Ethical Hedonism. — We have seen that the theory of 
ps} chological Hedonis.-n is unsound. Ethical Hedonism, 
however, does not stand or fall with this. On the contrary, 
as Sidgwick pointed out,^ ethical Hedonism is scarcely com 
patible with psychological Hedonism, at least in its most 
extreme form. If we always did seek our own greatest pleasim, 
there would be no poi^ in saying that we ought to seek it , 
while, on the otaerhs^, it would be absurd to say that we 
o.ight to seek thsj^^i^suie of others, except in so far as this 
tonld be shown to coincide with our own. Of course, if 
psychological Hedonism be merely interpreted as meaning 
that we always do seek pleasure of some sort, then ethical 
Hedonism may be understood as teadiing that we ought 
to seek the greatest pleas •.ne, whether oux own or that of others 
But, in any ease, rhere is no necessary connection between the 
two doctrines.- The coahision that hae often been made 
between the two theories seems to be due in part to an am- 

^ Methods of Ethics, Book I., chap, iv., § 1, 

^ It ■sciH be seen, therefore, that I do not agree with the view that has 
sometimes been i^id, that the psTohologieal form of Hedondsm is aiso 
ita logical form. At the same time, ir should be observed that systems 
or etMcal Hedonism (especially when egoistic) have nearly always been 
mads to rest on psychological Hedonism. Nor is this necessarily m 
eosiaistetit ; for most Hedenisfes (especially egoistic Hedoaists) have 
denied any absolute ought ” as having authority over men’s natural 
mciinatiora. They have regarded EtMcs as simply laying down miss 
for ths guidance of our actions, so as to secure the greatest possible 
gnstifieatson to ^er nanural impulseE, They have thought that hy the 
latpduetion of adequate ‘‘ sanctions (see Book II-, chap, viii., pp. 
S4T «e5.) the greatest pleasure of tire comiauiuty as a whole might 
se made I'ciricident ^vith the individual’s greatest pleasure. Bentham 
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biguity in tbe word ‘‘ desiraHe.”" This point also may be 
lElustrated by a passage from Mill : — 

‘ Tbe only proof.’' he says,. “ capable of being given that an 
ot]ect is visible, is than people actually see it. The only pn^of 
that a sound is audible, is that people hear it. ... In 
manner, I apprehend, the sole evidence it is pos.sible to prod jca 
that anything is de-sirable, is that rieuple do actnally desire it ’ 

It is here assumed that the meaning of the word “ desirable 
13 analogous to that of " visible ■" and “ audible.’’ But 
‘ visible” means " able to be seen,” and ” audible” means 
‘ able to be heard ” ; whereas “ desirable ” does not usually 
mean ” able to be desired.” When we say that anything is 
desirable, we do not usually mean merely that it ia able to be 
desired. There is scarcely anything that is not able to be 
desired. What we mean is rather that it is r&asombly to oe 
desired, or that it ouylt to be desired. When the Hedonist 
says that pleasure is the only thing 3^t is desirable, he means 
that it is the only thing that ouyhV^. be desired. But the 
form of the word desirable ” seems to*1sfi.Te misled sevcai 
writers into the notion that they ought to show also that 
pleasure is the only thing that is capable of being desired - 

The latter view is that ox psychological Hedonism, which 
seems clearly to be unsound. The former is that of ethical 
Hedonism, which we have still to examine. 

We have already stated that there are two forms of etiacai 
Hedonism — egoistic and uriiversalistic. But before we proceed 
to consider these, it will be well to indicate more precisely 
what the general meaning of ethical Hedonism is. 

wa.s partioii^arly explicit on. this point, .sating even, paradosiceky, 
that the word cught ” ” ought to be abciishedi” (But ej. Pri^iplta 
of Moraia arid Legislation, chap, i., § 10.) Bat this view is. of course 
ineompatibie with the admission, (now generally made bj all Hedomats) 
that the gratification of our own iiieiinfl.ticnB may conflict with, dut 
If this is allowed, ethical Hedonism cannot rest on psychologicaL Cf. 
Gizyoki’a lntrodh.aticM to the Study of ESAics, pp. 70-S. 

^ Cf. Sidgwick’a Zlethods of Ethics, Book III., chap, viii- - § 5. 

* The fallacy here involved, is that known to writers on Logie as the 
‘ Faliaey of Kgure of Spsec-h” [figufce diciiard.s). See TlTiately’a 
Logic, pp, 117-18, Davis’s Theory of Though!, p. 270, "ffelton’s Haraial 
of Logic, toL II., p. 243. Jevons {ElfanerduTy Leasons or:. Logic, p, 175) 
seems to have quite misunderstcod this fallacy, as woli as many others 
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6. Qtiantity of Pleasure. — ^Hedonism is not merely the vague 
theory that we ought to seek pleasure. It states definitely 
that we ought- to seek the greatest pleasure. Otherwise of 
course it would give us no criterion of right and wrong m 
conduct. Pleasure may be found by acting in the most 
contradictory ways. But when we are told to seek the 
greatest pleasure, there can usually be but one course to follow 

In estimating the quantity of pleasure, it is usually said that 
there are two points to be taken into account — intensity and 
dur(tii&nJ- Some pleasures are preferable to others because 
^hey last longer. Pains require also to be taken into account 
Pam is simply the opposite of pleasure, and is eonsequeutly 
to be treated just as negative quantities are treated in mathe- 
matics. If a pleasure is represented by -f-a, the corresponding 
pain wiU be represented by — a ; and what we are to aim at 
13 to secure the greatest sum of pleasures or the smallest sum 
of paigs, pleasures bei^ counted as positive and pains as 
negativfe. 

Thus, il there three pleasures, valued respectively at 
S, 4 and 5 ; 5 is to be preferred to either 3 or 4, 3 -P4 is to be 
preferred to 5, 3 -r5 to 3-f-4, and 4^5 to 3-rO. Again, if we 
hav e pains v alued ^ at —3, —4. — 3 is to be preferred to 

— 4, and —4 to —-5. too 5—3 iTto b e preferred to 4—3, 
and 3—4 to 3—5 ; while between 4—3 and 5—4, or between 
3—3 and 4— 4j there is no ground of preference. And so on 


^ In estimating the value ol pleasures, there are, acoording to Bentham, 
some other qualities also whicii should be taken into aoeount — iiz 
aertaititj, propinqtiitv, fecundity (power of produeing other pleasures} 
and purity (freedom from pain). He cousidered also that we should 
Bake account of their extent — i.e. the uumber of persona who participate 
jn. them. See his Principles of Jlorals and Legislation. He summea 
up his view in the following doggerel verses — 

“ Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pure. 

Such marks in pleasures and in pai-ns endure. 

Such pleasures seek, if prirxde be thy end ; 

If it be puAlk, wide let them esdend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view ; 

If pains must come, let them essfend to few.” 

Of Sidgwiek’s Ektorp of Ethics, pp. 240-1, and Dewey’s Outlinm of 
SiMes. pp. 35-7. 
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1. Egoistie Hsdomsm, — ^Egoistic Hedonism is tiie doctrine 
xtat ’K'iiat eacli ougiit to seek is bis o’tcn greatest pleasure 
iimost tke only vniters -ffiio kave iield tlus doctrine in a pure 
form are the Cyrenaics and Epicureans. Tke writers of tke 
lormer sckool, iowever, confined tkemselves to inculcating tke 
pursuit oi tke pkasiire of eaek moment as it passes — i.e. they 
did not take account of duxation. Tke Epicureans inculcated 
ratker tke endeavour to secure tke kappiness of life as a wkole 
In modem times, owing perkaps to tke spirit of self-sacrifice 
introduced by Gkristianity, this doctrine kaa seldom been 
avowed in any form, Hobbes^ and Gassendi are tke ckief 
modem writers who decidedly adopted this view ; and 
It was by tkem made to rest on psyckological Hedonism 
It appears also in a manner in Spinona ; but ke sub 
ordinates it to a certain metapkysical tkeory, wkick we 
cannot here consider. 

Egoistic Hedonism kas always pr^ented a repulsive ap- 
pearance to tke moral consciousness. ^=>1 it is possible give 
it a plausible appearance, and even so'*’%8^nt a writer as 
Sidgwiok recognised it as an inevitable element in a complete 
system of Ethics. Tke reason wky this should seem to be so is 
evident enongk. It is clear th at tk e end at which we are to 
ajm must be som e end that will mve us 'satibfactiom 'VVke a. 
asked why we puisne any end, the only reasonable answer 


^■For an aeconat of Hobbes, see Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, pp 
16S-70, It aiioiJd be observed, however (what perhaps Hr. Sidgwiok 
does not S’jfficieiiLly faring out), that the Egoism of Hobbes is much more 
p-onoimced than his Hedonism. It is even open to question whethei 
he is strictiv to be regarded as a Hedonist at all, though on the whole 
the answer seems to be in the affirmative. Of, Oroom Hobertson s 
Hobbes, p, 130. Helvetius and Mandeville may perhaps also be classed 
as Egoistic Hedonists, See Leoky’s History of Muropean Morah, p. 6, 
sqq. But ilaadeviUe oan hardly he taken seriously. It should be 
added that scarcely any of these writers can be regarded as purely 
(or at least consistently) egoistic. Even Hobbes is led in tke end to 
reco^se a law of Reason (bhvagh of a very derivative character) 
bidding U3 have regard to the general good. See Groom. Robertson’s 
Hobbes, y. 143. 

* See Principal Caird’s Spinoza, chaps, sii. and xtii. Spinoza’s highest 
end was rather blessedness than pleasure. See below, § 10, (c), and chap 
1 , § IT. 
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th at can be ^ven. is that- it satisfies some demaad of o ur 
Hatere ; and xke only Snaliy satisfaetdry answer that cau be 
is that ii: satisfies the most timdaineatal demaad. of our 
uatuie . ¥oi if Yte say that- '5^'e pursue the eud for some external 
reason — as, e.g. because rre are eommanded by some superior 
auihoriry — ^tbeie fitiii remains the (jnestion wb-y ure are to be 
influenced by that external reason. The only ansrrer that 
lea'ves no iuxtber question bebind it, is the answer that bas 
reference to an uLtimate demand of our nature. Now, when 
axa asked what it is that satisfies the ultim ate demand sljf 
our natii're,ltirverv aati^l to^swetiypreaaixe ’ 

On eouiSeration, liower-er, it appears that, in giving tins 
answer, we are taisied by the same ambiguity as that which 
we encountered in dealing with psychoiogicai Hedonism. It 
IS undoabtedly true that whatever satisfies the uitunate de- 
mands of our nature wiii bring nleg^ure T^lth i t, and may 
consec ' ’ ’ I ’’ pleas ure. But this pleasure 

musr mt, and that content is not 

Its elf - . • .t gives us pleasure may be 

the'^^ure of some one elsm or it may be the welfare of oui 
c ounHy T or it giav be the fnlf-linerit " o f wfiat" we" conceive to 
b e our dut y. These things are pieg-sureg— f.e. thev"Se c-biec ^s 
•-t^La5a Sr.ea-t o: which will bring us pleasure . But they are 
not themsdlve 5 *prc-:s:r.e — be, ngreeabie feeling. Here, agam, 
taereibre, to say that we ought to seek -phasures, is not to say 
I that we ought to seek pirns itre.. 

Professor Sidg'wick, however, thought^ that when we sit 
down in a cool hour ” (as he says, quoting Butler), ‘‘ we 
perceive that there is nothing which it is reasonable to seek 
— i.e. nothing which is desirable in. itself — except pleasure 
He then argues that since pleasure is the one desirable thing, 
the greatest pleasure must be the most desirable. A more 
intense pleasnia is consequently to be preferred to a less m- 
tenss, and a pleasure which lasts longer to quo that is of shorter 
duration. Further, he urges that, in estimating our pleasures 
a p^t or future pleasure ought, emtem paribus, to be regarded 
aa ol equal value with a prraeat one. For mere diSereuce of 

1 Methods of Sthics, Book HI., eliap. xiv, § 6. 
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nine^ can of itgeif make no difference to tte value of onx 
pkasuxes All ttis is evidently true, on tlie assimiDtion tb a 
nle asnre is the one desirable tiung . But there seems to be no 
'varrant for tlus assumption.* — 

8. Bniversalistic Hedonism. — ^Unh-ersalistic Hedonism or 
Utaiitarianism is the theory that ^hat we ought to aim at is 
the greatest possible amcimt of pleasure of ail human beiugs 
or of all sentient creatures. The chief expon-'-nts of this 
theory are Bentham, J. S. Mill, and Henry Sidgwiek, Ben 
tham’a proof of the theory is not very explicit, * and may ner- 
haps be considered to be sufficiently represented by tha*" 
of MiU. Mill’s argument is stated tiius in the fourth chapter 
of his Utilitarianism ; 

‘ Ko reason can be given why the general happiness is 
desirable, except that each person, so far as he believes it to 
be attainable, desires his own bap’sine ss. ’This, however, 
being a fact, we have not only ail rhe^roof which the case 
admits of, but ail which it is possible to reqnl^ that happiness 
IS a good : that each person's happiness is a good to tha'‘ 
person, and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the 
asaregate of all persons.” He then goes on to argue that 
happiness is the only good, on the .ground that we have already 
noticed — viz. that to desire a thing and to find it pleasant are 
but two ways of expressing the same thing. 

Mow it would be difficult to collect in a short space so manv 
fallacies as are here committed. M'e have already noticeii’ 
the confusion in the last point, due to the a mbig iiity in the 
word pleasure .” We have also noticed the "cfirLtusion w^th' 
regard to the meaning of desirable,” which vitiates the first 
part- of the argument. It only remains to notice the failacv 
mi olved in the inference that the general happiness is a gooc 
to the aggregate of all persons.” 

The fallacy is that which is known in logic as the faUaev 

‘ Apart from tKe uncertainty TThich is gener.^tly connected with 
lapse of time. Allowance would, of course, have to be made for th “ 
Methods of EiJdcs, Book III., chap, xiii., § S. 

® Cf. § 5, and see below, § 10. 

^ Of. Sidgwick’s History of BiMcs, pp. 210-45. 
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of compositioiL.” It is inierred that because my pkasuies are 
a good to me. yours to you, Ms to Mm, arid so on, tbeTefoxe 
nay pleasures a- your pleasures 4- his pleasures are a good to 
me — you + him. It is forgotten that neither the pleasures 
nor tie persons are capable of being made into an aggregate 
It is as if we should argue that because each one of a hundred 
soldiers is sis feet high, therefore the whole company is sis 
hundred feet high. The answer is that this would be the case 
if the soldiers stood on one another’s heads. And similarlT 
Alill’s argument would hold good if the minds of ah human 
beings were to he roiled into one. so as to form an aggregate 
'But as it is, “ the aggregate of all persons ’’ is nobody, and con 
spquently cannot be a good to bim. A good must be a good 
for somebody.'^ 

9. Sidgwicb’s Proof of 113176153113110 Hedonism.— Bidgwic'k’s 
aTgument in support Universalistie , Hedonism is perhaps 
the most thorough and^convincing that has ewer been set forth 
Eis doctrine is, ttyrome extent, a reproduction of that of Butler 
with regard to conscience ; but it has much greater clearness 
and definiteness on some fundamental points — a definiteness 
that has been largely gained by the partial adoption of the 
%uews of Kant. 

Sidswic't7like Butler, bases his doctrine cn tie authority 
of Conscience ; and he agrees with Kant in identifying Con- 
science with Practical Pveason. The fundamental requirement 
o f moraiitr . according to SidgwicE, "is mat we should pla ce 
Q urselves at the point of view of B eason. a nd obey its dictates 
This nelds the conception of Justice, which has two mam 
requirements. IVe must be just to ourselves ; and Sidgwick 
mteiprets this as meaning that we must be impartial in the 
treatment of all the moments of our lives ; and, in choosing our 
own pleasures, tlie future is to be regarded as of equal weight 
with the present. In like manner also, the pleasures of others 
are to be regarded as of equal weight with our own.- 

It might be thought that in this way Sidgwick had over- 
thrown egoistic Hedonism and had shewn universalistic 

^ Cf. Bradley’s Sthical SiuMes, p. iOl. 

^ TfeiAaifi of EtKsi, Book III,, eimp. xiii., § S. 
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Hedonism to "be the only reasonable Hedonistic theory. But, 
for some reason which it is not altogether easy to foilo"'-, he 
does not consider this to be the case. So far as can be made ont 
the reason seems to be that what is primarily onr good is oar 
own pleasure ; and it Is only in a secondary way that we dis 
cot er that the pleasure of others ought to be equally regarded 
Xow, this secondary discovery cannot overthrow the nrat 
piimary truth. Hence we are boand still to regard our own 
pleasure as a supreme good. For this reason, Sidgwick 
considered that there is a certain contradiction or dualism m 
the nnal recommendations of Tcasoii. We are bound to seek 
our own greatest pleasure, and yet we are bound also to seek 
the greatest pleasure of the aggregate of sentient beings. 

hfow, these two ends may not, and probably will not, 
comcide. There is thus a confiiet between two difierent 
commands of reason. This eordict is referred to by Dr 
Ridgwick as “ the Dualism of Practical Eeason.”- But if 
there is any force in this consideration, it seems as if we migh<' 
carry it further, and say that there is a siniiia^onflict between 
the pursuit of our own greatest pleasure at a given moment 
and the pursuit of the greatest happiness of life as a whole 
For it is the pleasure of a given moment that appears to be 
primarily desirable. At any given moment what seems 
desirable is the satisfaction of our present wants. Gonse 
cueatly, on the same principle, we might say that we are bound 
to seek the greatest pleasure of a given moment no less than 
the greatest pleasure of our whole life. There would thus be 
thi-ee kinds of Hedonism instead of two — the Cyrenaie view 
oeing recognised as well as the Epicurean and the Benthamite 
However, it is perhaps scarcely worth while to consider wh.ch 
form of Hedonism is the most reasonable, as they seem all to 
be based on a misconception, 

^ See ori tliis iloore’s Principia Ethita, p. 99. 

-For Sidgwiek’s view on. this point, see his ilethtyh of Ethics, 
concluding chapter. Prof. Qizvcki, who is to a large estent a follower 
of Sidgwick, does not accept his doctrine on this point. See his 
criticism of tta fourth edition of the of EtJiics, in the I riiernaUfinal 

jonrned of Ethics for October, 1860. Befsrenoe may be mads also 
viith great advantage, to Dr. Moore's Prhieipi/i, Ethka. especially pp. UX) 
seq 
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Two points may be noted 'witb regard to uaiversalistic 
Hedonism. In tne first place, it used to be described as 
Utditarianism, because it was supposed to inculcate tbe 
pursuit of wliat is useful. But it is now seen that pleasure 
IS aot more useful than any other possible end ; and the name 
has consequently been dropped in soientidc writings — though, 
for shortness, the term is stili often used a-s a designation of 
the school. In the second place, the end of universaiistic 
Hedonism used to be described as being tbe attainment of 
“ the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” The mean- 
ing of this was,^ that if wm had to choose between a great 
bappiness of a small mimber and a smaller happiness of a 
great number, we ought to prefer the latter, even if the total 
happiness were less. But it is now recognized that if pleasure 
IS to be regarded as the good, we are bound to choose the 
greatest pleasure, even if it should be concentrated in a single 
person, instead of being distributed over a large number 
Accordingly, this phrase has also been abandoned, ■ 

10, General Ciitieism. of Hedonism.— (a) Pleasure ani Value 
e see now the general foundation on which the Hedonistic 
theory of Ethics rests. It may be based either on a psveholo 
gieal theory of the object of desire or on a theory of value 
The former basis has been perhaps suinciently discussed 
but OIL the latter some remarks must still be added. 

The general point of view is that, though our desires maj 
often be directed to other objects than pleasure, yet, when 
we set ourselves calmly to consider the matter, we see that 
pleasure is that which alone constitutes the value for us of the 
objects of our experience. A psychosis (to use Huxley’s 
term," adopted by recent psychf^gTiTs'jjl.e. a state of con 

^ la 60 far as it hati any definite meaning. The phrase seems to have 
been, frequently employed vrithout any definite meaning being attached 
to it. There ia an, interesting diseusaion of this point in Edgeworth s 
Malhemaiical Psychics, p. ilT sqq. 

* It should be observed that Beatham himself seems, in his later years, 
to hare discarded the expression of the greatest number.” His 
reasons for doing sc (which are not very clearly esplained) may be found 
n Burton’s Jniraiiieiioii to Bmham’s Works, pp. 18 and 19, noie. 

^ Huxley's Emm, p, G2. 
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sf’iouscess, is Tamable for ns exactly in proportion as it s 
pleasant. Conseqaentiy, tbougli tte impulEe of desire mav 
sometimes mOTe to's^'ards the less pleasant of ttro possible 
objects ; and thoiigb. tterefore, we cannot say that our desires 
are always mored simply by the calculation of pleasure : 
;; etj when we reSect ealinly, and from a purely egoistic pent 
cf view, we see that the only Teasonable ground of preference 
netween two psychoses is that the one more pleasurable 
than the other. 

Hence, thoooh it is not true that we aiwavs act in such a wav 

- ■* 

as to secure for ourselves the pleasantest of possible pj.sychoses, 
1 et W3 ought (i.e. it is reasonable) to secure for ourselves 
the most pleasant, so long a.s this docs not inteifere with the 
pleasure of any one else ; and, in general, we oug ht to act m 
such a way as to make the sum of the pleasures oi ail psychoses, 
rre seht Fnc icture, as great as possible. “ 

Mow it is true, 1 thinx, that pleasure may fairly be described 
as a sense of vahte .'^ F. E. Bradley said= that fleasuie is 
essentially the feeling of self-realizedness.” "^xeeptlon might 
be taken to this, on the ground that it can scarcely be applied 
to the feelings of animalS: or to the more animal pleasures of 
men. But at any rate we may say that the feeling of pleasruxe 
is the a ccompaniinent of objects w hich have a 'certain val iie^ 
lor the coaseiousness to which they are presented. 


* CJ. DeTrey’s P^uchoh^y, p. 16. I jasan that it is truer to caL 
pleasure a sense of value than to represent it as eonstitutioe value. Bat 
eve" to call it a sEri.=e of value- involves a Irfnd of aatidpatioii. In 
eriisiious pleasure, fc? mstance, we can hardly be said to have anv 
couceiousness of value. Ths general subject of the relation between 
pleasure and vaEue is, however, too complicated to be discussed hers 
^ Ethkal Sludhs. p. 261, Bradley afterwards abacdoned this view 
The element of truth, in it seems to he in the fact that pleasure cons sts 
na certain harmony of the content of consciousnsss with the form of 
iiiuty within which it falls. But this form of anity need not be a defente 
consciousness of self and its realization. 

® Wherein this value consists, we are net here Cf.iled upon to dee de 
It may lie, as many p? yehoiogists have supposed., in a eeriain beightenmp 
of general vitality or of perticular vita! functions. On the sener^ 
nature of pleasure and pain, and their place in our eonseioas life, the 
student may be referred to Professor Stout’s Anulylv: Psychohiqy, 
chap, srii., or to his Manual, pp. 234-40. 

ETH. 
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It is o£ some importance, T tMnk, to remember that it is 
tbe objects, not tbe feelings of pleasnre, that have value — the 
feeLng of pleasure being the sense of value, not the value itself 
bn^ Tvith this point -we need not here trouble ourselves. It is 
STifncient to note that, from this point of viev, it seems at 
least plausible to say that, though pleasure is not the direct 
obiect of desire, and though it is not even in itself that which 
has value for ns, yet It may he accepted as the measure of valu e , 
3ust as the degrees of a thermometer, though'not themselves 
heat, may he taken as the raeasnre of heat ; or as a token 
cnirency, though of little value in itself, may serve to measu'e 
the values of commodities. 

This, I say, is a plausible mew. But it evidently rests on 
the assumption that pleasures are all of the same sort ; ]ust 
as the power of money to serve as a measure of the values of 
goods rests on the assumption of a certain uniformity in tte 
currency. If the sense of value which we have in pleasant 
feehng is to be taken as the meaKiire of the values which we 
reasonably attE^eh to the different objects that are presented 
to our consciousness, this implies that the values are always 
]udged by the same standard, always presented, so to speak, 
before the same court of appeal. Or (taking Bradlev’s 
phrase) if pleasure is the feeling of seli-realizedness, then 
m taMr.g, pleasure as the measure of our self-realization, 
■v\e assume that it is ahra>p the sa^ne self that is realized 
Bit is this the case ? Before considering this point anv 
further, it may he well to notice the form in which it was 
presented by hlill. 

(b) Qualibj of Plf.asures. "We may say briefly that the 
Hedonistic theory proceeds on the assumption that all pleasures 
are capable of being quantitatively compared — ^that it is alwa\ & 
possible to determine with regard to two pleasures, or two 
rams of pleasures, which is the greater and which is the less 
On this point a serious difficulty was raised- by J. S. Mill, 
who called attention to the fact that pleasures differ not merely 
m quantity but also in quality — that some pleasures are 

1 THiUtariantmi, onap. U. He did not. indeed, raise the point as a 
difficulty, hut rather as indicatinc a way out of a difficulty. But 
eTidently it is a difficulty from the point of view of a Hedonistic calculus 
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preferable fo otters, not becarise as pleasures tKej are greater 
but because taep are of a more esieellent kind. 

If tMs is the case, it is evident tbat tbe Hedonistic tbeorv 
must be abandoned, for it is tten no longer true that pleasure 
13 tbe only desirable thing. One pleasure is, on this vietv, 
more desirable tlian another, not on account of its natiire as 
pleasure, but on account of some other quality that it possesses, 
bevond its mere pleasantness. Purther. if tve admit differences 
of quality, it becomes impossible to place pleasures, and stims 
of pleasure, in any precise order of desirability. Qualities 
cannot, be estimated ag.ainst quantities, unless in some way 
tbeT can be reduced to quantities — and this, on liurs sup 
position, is not the case. 

It becomes important, tberefore, to consider whether there 
really are quahtative diferences among pleasures. In order 
to do this, we must recur to some o£ the points that were 
discussed in a former chapter. 

(c) Kinds of Pleasure. At the beginning of Book I. we 
disringnisbed between appetites and desisits, and it was 
nointed out also that desires may belong to a great vanety 
of distinct universes, b’ow, just as there is a distinction 
between diSerent kinds of desire, so there is a distinction 
between the feelings of satisfaction which accompany the 
attainment of their objects. 

When an appetite is satisfied, the feeling of satisfaction is 
simple and immediate. It is to this kind of feeling that the 
term •pleasure is perhaps most properly applied. On the 
o^her hand, the feeling which accompanies the satisfaction 
of desire is of a more intellectual or reflective character, and 
ongbt perhaps rather to be described a.s Jiappiness. Human 
de'sire involves the more or less direct consciousuess of an end, 
and in the feeling which accompanies its satisfaction there is 
also a more or less direct consciousness of an end attained 
These feelings vary grea tly, accotdins to the nature of the 
umverse witbm^^ich we' are li-^g at The e 

de sire ir^at.iaiiedr ~^ The feelings of satisfaction that beb ng 
to TEeHniverse of self-inter est are verv diHerent froin~tI ose 
thaT bilong to the'nmverse of dut-v ; tho3e~tbat bel^g To' t e 
univeree 01 animal enjojunent are very different from those 
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timt belong t-o tlie TimTerae of poetic or religious emotion 
Carlyle suggested’^ ttat, in the ease of sucli tigher tmiyerses 
as these, the feeling ought to be described rather as blessedness - 
than, as Jmppums. Perhaps ■would be a less objectionable 
t-erm than either. 

At any rate, -whether or net we nse difierent -words for the 
different nnwerses, it seems clear that the feelings in q-uestion 
are of '^’-erv different characters. It is, in fact, a very differen t 
se’f that h rea,lized in each of these esses ; a nd the feelin g 
oi g eE-reglizedness is coasequenti? diiterent . Or, to put it in 
t ehitber iorm that -we have used, the sense of value in each 
ca'-e is a sense of value for a di-Serent judge. IVe are esti- 
raating. as it were, sometimes in gold, sometimes in silver 
and Roraetime® in copper. Now it might be po.ssible, no doub-^ 
to find a common denominator for these ; but this common 
denominator does not seem to be supplied in the feeling of 
pleasure itself. 

There is, however, a diffieclty -which is apt to present itself 
at this point, i^is apt to be thought that what is different 
in these different cases is not the feeling itself, but merely 
the object on which the feeling depends. This is the point 
-^hat we have next' to consider. 

(d) Pleasure ’-r.sefaralde frore its Object. Pleasure, it must 
be remembered, is net ar enhity. having an existence by itself, 
ind^rendentiy of the obiect in which pleasure is felt, or of the 
umty of conscio-asness to -which that object is presented. It 
13 an element' in a total state of consciousness, and is entirel-y 
rotative to the other elements in that state. It is the inner side 
cf that of which the other elements may be said to form the 
outer side. The sharp distinction that we are apt to draw 
between an object oi consciousness and the feeling of pleasure 
Q-' pain which accompanies it, Ls^dne largely to an inadequate 

Sa/ior JRe^-tif^ts, Book II., chap. is. 

® Spinoza also seeir.H to use the term heatitudo in this sense. Tins 
foriB of happiness is found, aceordii^ to Spinoza, in the “ Intellectual 
Love of (iofL,-' i. e. in the appreciation of the universe as the realization 
"f a spiritual principle. It should be noted also that Spinoza stated 
csp'toitlv that beavtitii'h ia -not to be reenrded as the reward of -viitue 
but as virtue its'clf. I -believe Carlvlo meant the same ; and it is the 
point. Cf. p^lao Janet’s Theory of Morals, Boob I., chap, ix 
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appreKensioa of tke nature of tie objeet wMch is presented 
oic consciousness. 

Take, for instance, the pleasure wnieli accompanies tns 
Uearing of a musical perforruauoe. The pieasaie here is 
eMuently quite distinct fioin the music which ws hear. But it 
must be remembered that the inusiG which we hear is not the 
total object that is before our consciousnesB. The iieamg 
or the music is aecompauied by all sorts of ideas whicdi 3 t 
calls up in our minds. It is aeeompauied also by other ideas 
which were passing through our rrdnds before tae Ernaic 
commenced. The object which is before oor consciousa em 
IS a complex total of umumerabie though ts and images. 5 uw 
tue feeling of pleasure is this complex total ; neither 
can it be said to be anything that is separable from that tofcaL 
It is the inner shin, ta. which that total correspo nds as the 
ou crsicle." Given that total, we could not but haxethat' feeling 
of pleasure. Change that total, and onx feeling of pleasure 
must also be changed. The total content of our consciousness 
m listening to a piece of music is different from the total 
content in reading a novel or witnessing a dramatic perfor- 
mance : the feeling of pleasure is also difierent. 

The feeling and the object to which it corresponds are like 
the two sides of a curve. They are distinguishable from one 
another ; yet they are inseparable, and the one necessarily 
varies with the other. 

Sidgwiek replied to this objection, as it was stated by Green 

It is sometimes said,” he remarks* ” that ‘ pleasure as feeling, 
m. distinction from its conditions which are not feelings, cannot 
De conceived.’ This is true in a certain sense of the word 
conceive ’ ; but not in any sense which would prevent ns 
from taking pleasure as an end of rational action. To adopt 
an old comparison, it is neither more nor less true than the 
statement that an angle cannot be ‘ conceived ’ apart from its 
Sides, We certainly cannot form the notion of an angle without 
tne notion of aides containing it ; but this does not; prevent 
us from apprehending with perfect deSniteness the magnitude 
of any angle as greater or less than that of any other, without 


^ lletkode of Ethics, Book K„ chap, ii., f 2, nok 
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any comparison of ttie pairs of eontainiag sides. Similarly 
we cannot form a notion of any pleasure 6s:istia;j apart fr n 
some ^ concutions wfucf> are not feeling s ’ ; but this is no 
obsta^teTxTTnaTlMtmparing a felt under any given 

conditions witli any other, however otherwise conditioned, 
and pronouncing it equal or unequal ; and we require no more 
than this to enable us to taka " amount o£ pleasure ’ as our 
standard in deciding between alternatives of conduct.’" 

But this reply seems to involve a misconception of the 
precise nature of the criticisra. The length of the sides makes 
no diSerence to the size of iCc angle ; whereas Green’s argument 
IS that the nature of the objects makes ail the diference in 
the world to the kind of pleasure that we feel. 

(e) Can Flectsures be ISammed ? If the view here taken is 
correct, there cannot be any calcuhis of pleasures — i.e. the 
values of pleasures cannot be quantitatively estimated, 
tnere can be no quantitative estimate of things that are not 
homogene oua. — — — — 

But, indeed, ef^n apart from this consideration, there seems 
to be a certain confusion in the Hedonistic idea that we ought 
to aim at a greatest sum of pleasures. If pleasure is the one 
thing that is desirable, it is clear that a sum of pleasures cannot 
be desirable ; for a sum of pleasures is not pleasure. We are 
apt to think that s sum of pleasures is pleasure, just as a sum of 
numbers is a number. But this is evidently not the ease 
A sum of pleasui es is not plea sure, any mo re than a su m of 
men Is a m an.' For pleabuCES^ iike~~nien, cannot bAaddeci o 


on e anoth er. Consequently, it pleasure is tJie only th g 
that IS aesirable, a sum of pleasures cannot possibly be de- 
sirable, If the Hedonistic view were to be adopted, we ought 
always to desire tJie greatest pleasure — i,e. we ought to ai 
at producing the most "tirrslISe leeimg of pleasure that it is 
possible to reach in some one’s consciousness.- This would 


^ Joat ae, if ciu: object were to produce the greatest man (instead 
of the greatest pleasure), Palstaff would have to be preferred to the whole 
of hia ragged company. We may calculate, no doubt, according to the 
old joke, that nine tadors make a man. : hat that is only on the assump 
tion that oar object is not man as such, but the fuitilment of oertam 
fjinetioas of a man. It might be said that in a number of men there is 
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be the highest aim, A hum oi smaller pkastarea in a snrajt.t 
of diferent people's coascio^aesses. could nor be preferub.c 
to tjiis ; because a suia of pl easures is not pleasure at ail. 

Tie reason wh-j tMs dot^ a&r appear t-o be tbs case, is rbat m e 
habiimaliy think of the desirable thing for man not as a iseluij. 
of pleasars but as a continuous state of haupiues s. Bui 
ooatia'dous'^tflrte~o’f aappioess is not a mere feeling of plecsu it 
It has a certain obiective content! Aow d we re^rdiLis Cui 
tent us the desirabl e t hing, we do net regard the feeling ci 
p easiir e 'as~tEe one^fning that is desiraLie ; i.e. w e abandon . 
Hedonism. 

(?) Al^ter without Form. We may sum up the defects of 
Hedonism by saying that it has the opposite f&dt to that wh eii 
we found in the system of Eant. Kant’s principle of self- 
consistency gave us form without matter — the mere form 
of reason, with all the particular content of the desires left 
out. Hedonism, on the other hand, gives us matter without 
form.. It takes up all the des.rcs as they stand, and regards 
the satisfaction of all as having an equal r^ht, in so far as 
the pleasant feeling accompanyii^ the satisfaction is equahj 
mtense and lasts equally long. 

This view ignores the fact that what we really seek to satisfy 
IS not OUT desires but ourselves ; and the value of our satisfac- 
tions depends o n the kind of self to which the satisiaotion is 
gi ven — f-fi. it depends on the universe within which the satis 
fac tion is recei ved- It may be mere aninial pleasure : it ia a> 
be tinTTisn happiness Pit m ay o e saint-hke blis s. To co^id er 
it in fEis way" is to consid er oar desires with-Vefer enceJm the 
for'ni — wii h~rele^ce to the universe in. which they have 
place. Hedomsih ignores this iorm,f It looks on our desires 
anS^heix'grabn.cations siiapiy asquaatities of raw material 
It regards our wants as so many mouths to be Shed, and the 
pleasures of their satisfaction as so many lumps oi sugar to 
go into them. It is matter without form. 


more flesi and blood and bone than in one. Bet this is to nieasu''e 
flesA bJoDd, and bone, not men- So it- js possible that in a nondwr cf 
pleasant experiences there is more of something than there is in one 
But they are not a greater pleasure. 
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11. Some ReceEt Views on Hedonism. — It is, on the whole, 
true to say that Hedonism as a thorough-going system of 
Ethics has ceased to exist-. Eut there are still attempts to 
assign to pleasure a more prominent place in hie than idealistic 
\mters are disposed to allow. The writings of Dr. hlcTaggart^ 
deserve att-ention from this point of view ; and Dean Eashdall" 
though not a Hedonist, supported McTaggart'a argument'!, 
and, in particular, sought to shew that a Hedonistic ealeulus 
was not as impossible as had been contended. 

It is, of course, clear enough that pleasure has a quantitative 
aspect. We can enumerate pleasant experiences ; we can 
decide that some are more intense than others ; and that some 
can be shared by a larger number of people than others. But 
the fact remams that such considerations do not carr;v' us fa^ 
m the attempt to determine what are the ends that are most 
worth pursuing in life. The essential point remains t hat 
plea sure is always the enjoj^ent oF~ some experienced object 
thathas a certSn valile ; an a that t-ae val ue, ratner iihan t e 
p ^santness. i s the e^ thaTis ultimately sought. ^ 

'Beauty, for instance, seems to be one of tnese Values. ‘ A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” But it seems to be the 
beauty that we enjoy, not the evanescent pleasures that it 
pelds. They are not ‘‘for ever.” A pleasure that is past 
has ceased to be a pleasure, however long its object may endure 
The memory of it may even be a source of pain. ” Sorrow's 
CIO wn of sorrow is remembering happier things. ” On the other 
hand, it is often a source of satisfaction to recall, like Othello, 
the didicirlties and dangers through which we have passed 
Dogberry boasts that he is ” a feEow that has had losses 
Even to think of a pleasure that endures is not always a source 
of satisfaction. There is the well-known story of the man 
who was reminded of the bliss of heaven, and who asked why 
he should think of such a dismal subject. It is dismal because 
to think of pleasure is not pleasant, except so far as we reahze 
the values that would yield pleasure. 

There are some maudlin states of enjoyment, such as those 
produced by opium, in which there may be very little objective 

EspaeiaHy Siudiee in Seffelian Goemdogy, o!ia,p. iv, 

* of Good and HvS, Book II., chap. i. 
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conteat — ttouglij I belisTre, even in tliese irie imasinati'^n 
generally calls up appropriate objects. Bnt; at any ra^e 
no serious moralists wrould regard sneli states as eonsritatin? 
s very desirable end. B&antifiii niiisic, on tne otier ban I 
would be generally recognized as baviug real value ; bu' r 
seenis to be tbe music that we enjoy, not the evanestar” 
feelings that it ascites. No doubt, the niiisic may per^^L-* 1 1 
Oiir reeolieetion ; aud so may other souree.s of enjoyniaut. 

llusie, when sofr voiaes die. 

Vibrates in the memory; 

Odours, wheti sweet violets sicker.. 

Live within the sense they fimoken.’’ 

But the enjoyment of such evanescent objects seeias to depen 1, 
to some estent, on their rarity. As Ihlton says of raus al 
enjoymsntj 

“ He who o: these delights can judge, yet spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise.” 

It may be partly for this reason that iheNoys of heaven, 
winch have often bean represented as niusicuh are apt to S'^'em 
cUamal when their content is not vivi'dly realized. 

But it must be confessed that the discussion of this subject 
raises a number of rather subtle problems.'- The essential 
point, which it seems important to beep constantly in imnd 
IS that pl easure arises in the apprehension of valiicf] obje cts, 
an d vaaisheB away when it is abstracted from them, These 
objects may be desenbid as pleasui'es, but they are no* 
pleasure. ' ^ ~ 

12. Non-Hedonistic Interpretaldoa of Happiness.— It is tv ell 
to note, as we have already to some extent seen, that Happiness 
IS not necessarily to be thought of as a sum of pleasures, Ei. en 
the ancient Epicureans tended to think of it as meaning ratnei 
the absence of pain than the presence of positive enjoyment 

^ See Rashdah’s TJLeoni of Good and Vol. H,, p, IS. I think f;:*- 
continnoua pleasure to which he refers has real value only in so far as 
it 13 regarded as persistent, not as a number of evanesoeat nionients 
But Ms arguments should be carefully eonsitLi-eil — the luern sO as nt 
was not committed to a purely iiedoni.stjo theory. 
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and I suppose few woold deny that the prevention of the 
phpsicai sensation of pain (as distinguished from the negative 
tone of feeling) is an end that should be aimed at as far as 
possible^ How far it can be quantitatively estimated, may 
be a somewhat doubtful question. But it is possible to inter- 
pret happiness as meaning a certain richness of experience, m 
which some painful elemencs may form a necessary part 
Tins seems to be the meaning that is implied in Browning s 
lines, 

“ We have not dnmk deep, laughed free. 

Starved, feasted, despaired — been happy ! ” 

Perhaps something of the same kiiid is implied in the saymg 
of W. S. Laador, that- he had " warmed both hands before +ne 
fire of life.” Or again we may refer to the kind of happiness 
that Matthew Arnold, taking a hint from the Epicurean poet 
Lucretius, ascribed to Goethe — 

" He was happy, if ;o know 
Causes of things and far below 
fis feet to see the lurid Sow 
Of terror and insane distress 
And headlong fate, be happiness.’' 

Among recent writers, Dean Rashdaii may be referred to as 
one who, though to some extent a supporter of Hedonism, 
sought to make a distinction between Happiness and Pleasure 
— the former, although pleasurable, implying a view of one’s 
life as a whole rather than as a series of plea-surable or painful 
moments. But, when we view life as a whole, the question 
how far pleasure or pain is involved m it may become largely 
irrelevant. Aristotle noted the saying that " no man is to, 
he called happy until he is dead,” because it is only then that 
we can view his life as a whole. But when, in this way, we 
view a man’s life as a whole, it is doubtful whether the pleasant 
and painful moments of it are of much account. We think 
rather of the extent to which he realized some important 
purpose. 

' Professor LairA in bis interesting Study in Moral Theory, lays muoli 
stress oa this. But X think he does not sufficiently distiiigiiish pain m 
tins sense from disagreeable feeling-tone. 
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Tte saying of Southey about the death of Xelson may 1 = 
referred to in this connection : “ if the eharioi and the hor^ies 
of fire had been vouebsafed for Xelson’s transiatioii. be co Jil 
scarcely haTe departed in a brighter blaze of glory/’ It -we ^ a 
painful death; but he had “done his duty,” and a-- 
^oinplished a work that was regarded as being of supicm ' 
importance. In such eircimistaucet, he iaight, ixum the pc’ut 
of view of Aristutleh be regarded as happy. As Bosauq^ tt 
has said-, '■ to conduct a great enterprise hrhiging into umt) 
jarriiig passions and interests is perhaps the fullest saiisfictiur' 
in the world ; but the man who is doing it would often poi'f“>= 
greater pleasure if he were cultivating his garden.” Thi-, s-= 
evidently not a Hedonistic view. It is the view of the real ;a- 
tiOD. of a purpose in Hfe, quite dinerent from a surplus rr 
pleasant feelings, and yet di5erent also from simple obediercft 
to law. A happy life, ui this non-Hedonistic sense, meai^s 
not one that contains a gr eat deal of nlsasure, but rather on e 
tnat can be regarded with a certain ioy! ±r harilly seems 
necessary t-hat'it should be re^rded. with ioy by the person 
wao actually lives it. It may be too strenuous for him to 
have time to feel any satisfaction in it. 

It is in this non-Hedonistic sense that the “ blessednesa 
of Spinoza and Carlyle is to be imderstood. It is this view 
of the moral aim as the realization of a satisfactory type of M* 
tnat we have nest to proceed to consider. 

13. Kinds of Happiness. — ^Further reflection on what is 
meant by Happiness must lead to the convicrion that the 
term is iughlj ambiguous. Even J. 3. Mill, as we have se^a 
had to recognize that there are diSereaces of quality among 
pleasures ; and, as soon as this is recognized, it is hard to see 
how we can speak of “ greatest happiness ” as the object 
that is to be aimed at. 


^Aristotle’s term eiSs-ttiotla las been comraoaiv translated “happi- 
uesa.” But it is oulyiu the sense here uidioated that it can be properly 
so rendered. It is not Hedonistic, though it contaics pleasure as an 
eVnaent. 

* SaieTice and Fhiknophy (Essay on " HedonisiU among Idealiits j, 
p 205. 
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Further xefiectioa, however, seems to shew that the dxE- 
feienees amoag Hedonic erperiences are sometimes differences 
of kind, rather than of quality. What is primarily meant bj 
pieasisre would seem to be the simple Hedonic tone of elemen- 
tary sense experiences, such as are presumably present in the 
consciousness of most animals. The anore hension of a 
satsfactory c ond i tion of life as a -whole, w hi ch appears to be 
what is propefn^eant By nappmesa, is pfbtebly only possible 
fo’- Jiumairb eingsrand camiot b ^regardeirmfer^-v aa a sum of 
pleasures. .Cgaio, the ap^T^l^sion of a satisfactory state of 
eii^reuM in a social group is perhaps best expressed by tbt 
term joy — as in Wordsworth’s phrase, “joy in widest com 
monaky spread.” That also can hardly be interpreted as the 
EumOi the happiness.-; of the inditiduak composing the group 
It depends on our thinking of the group as a composite unity 
of a super-nersonai kind. What Carlyle meant by blessedness 
again may perhaps be interpreted as referring to the satis 
faction that is felt in the contemplation of existence as, a whole 
— what has sonwtimes been expressed by the tenh “ cosmic 
emotion.”^ 

These different types of satisfaction may all be said to m- 
Tolve a certain Hedonic tone ; but they are so different from 
cne another that it is misleading to treat them as qualities of 
the same thing. They are different modes of valuation ; and 
they can only be properly considered in connection with the 
general subject of value. To this more definite reference 
wdl he made in the chapter after next. 

14. Ideal IJtilitariaa^m. — ^In the elaborate work by Dean 
Eashdali on The Iloeory of Good and Evil, an attempt is made to 
state a utilitarian theory which does not rest upon the view 
that either Pleasure or Happiness is to be regarded as the 
moral end. He still called his view “ nt-ilitarian ” because he 
conceived that moral goodness is to be regarded as a ^eana. to 
an ‘end large^haa itse lf — an end that includes pleasure and 

I taink It probable, however, that he did not mean a mode of feehng 
at all. He may I’.a.ve intended to soggest rather what was in Spinoza’s 
mind when he said that biaUtudo is “ not the re-ward of virtoe but virtue 
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happiness along iritli other iarrinsic valnes. rnrther Eefer^n f 
■R" 11 be made to this some'H-het complex theory at a later stage 
It is danbtbjl ’frhetliep ir ought to he described as utStanriB, 
cmee it recognises that moral goodness is Tiart of rb.» n-e 
e nd of life , and not mer ely means to an cud 
II approximates to t he Tmtr of A ris totle, thsu t h e moral Isl e 
Ts to be p-jTSne'i f or the sak e cd its ‘‘ beaut y,” rfi' x.-, i,_,y «€«■■ 
Xhis is a theory oi the end as intriasic value, to trlaich rc-fereutp 
will he made in a subsequent chapter. 

io, Kant’s Composite Theory of the Moral Bad. — In 
iiection -with tie view nf Iiaj>pines3 as the end. it may be 
to refer here to the composite theoiy,' that was nuiiritisiric-d be 
Kant. Although Kant is best known in Ethics hy his doctrine 
of ths Categorical Imperative, referred to in the pr-?vio„« 
chapter, yet he did also recognise a moral end as well as a nior<il 
iaw ; and it is closely connected both with the view of the euu 
■^hat we have been considering in the pre-sent chapter, and abo 
with the one that is dealt with in. the foUowi^ chapter. Hi. 
thought th af the end that- is .aimed at in the moral life is t wo- 
i c d— t he Perfection of ourselves ana the Happiness of oth c'’ ' 
What we rightly seek for ourselves is the development ai 'he 
Good Will, in the sense that was explained in the precedmg 
chapter. On the other hand, -what we rightly seek for otLc’^ 
33 Happiness in a sense that is not very precisely denned. 

Something may undoubtedly be said in defence of this 
view. It is evident that we cannot, in any very direct wav, 
cultivate the moral attitude in others, especially if we are 
bachelors like Kant, and not preachers or moral instructo’-' 
bj profession ; and consequently this cannot be said to be a 
snpreme end for most of us to aim at, though it- may be s 
subordinate end. On the other hand, to make our own hap 
pjcess a supreme aim would be a form of egoism tha^ eoiau 
hardly be reconciled with the categorical imperative. He 
did not, if I understand him rightly, mean that our o’!?!:, Ivi: ji 
n egs is of no accoun t. This would seem tc be iiiconipatih e 
'^i+b'tKe vmw that it is part of the end that should be a in el 
by others. His own life, though simple, could hardly be 
called, in aav extreme sense, ascetic. Kor again Joes he appeal 
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to have meant that vre vere not to take any interest in the 
cultivation of the moral 'sriU in others. This rronld hardly 
have been consisteut vrith his OTra vrorb as an ednoator. His 
point seems to have been that rve could, in the most absolute 
sense, cultivate the good irill in ourselves ; whereas we could 
jonly cultivate it somewhat indirectly in others ; while, on the 
joiher hand, it would be fatal to endeavour to promote our 
sown happiness in any sense in which we ought not to aim 
jeq^ually at the promotion of happiness in all others, 

U That there is some ground for this recognition of a double 
end is thus apparent, especially if hp,ppinesa is thought ot 
m a purely Hedonistic sense : but it can hardly^ be aIlo i\ ed 
tn at the real good of others can he ciiS'erent from our own i eal 
goo^ To' press such a distinction would seem to involve 
SimSng of others as if they were a superior sort of animals, 
rather than responsible human beings. If we are to recogniz e 
an end for human action at all, it would seem that it musF be 
an end" ror airr* -~ — ^ ~ ^ 

Kane’s view^is rightly characterised hy Bradley {EtTi^cal 
Stuim, Essa}' lY.) as that of “ Duty for Duty’s Sake,”* and 
is contrasted with the utilitarian view (Essay ill ), which is 
described as that of “ Pleasure for Pleasure’s Sake.” Professor 
Dewey, in like manner, describes the Kantian system {Gutlmes 
of Ethics, p. 73/ as furnishing us with merely “ Formal Ethics ” 
and as being a “ th'ory which attempts to find the good not 
only in the will itself, but in the will irrespective of any end 
TO be reached b}' the will.” It appears to me that there is 
some exaggeration in this. Kant considered that we must 
do oui' duty out of pure respect for t he law of, ^son, and not 
from any anticipation oi pleasure ; b ut~he''^wh ere, so far as 
I am aware, suggests that there is any merit in the o f 

pleasure. On the contrary, though he does not regard happi- 
ness'asHEe direct end at which the virtuous man is to aim, 
he yet believer that, in any complete account of t he supreme 

^ For further consideration of Kant’s view on this subject, reference 
may be made to Caird's Critical FhUamphy of Kant, Vol. II., pp. 381-404 

® Tt shoald be noted, however, that the account given by Bradley 
ir this chapter of tiie theory of “ Duty for Duty’s Sake ” is not, and is 
not intended to be, an exact statement of the position of Kant, 
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himiari good, li aupiaf?? lau^’t be included £=; vir tue 

— th ongli in saUSHinatiori to Tirtue . Indeed, iie even eon- 
ti'e^red that, lailess ve had grouEds for believing that the two 
elements — virtne and hapnines.s — are ultimate’y to be fonnd 
united, the very foundatioi!. of morality won’d he destroyei 
Thus he says. — 

“ In the Simiwttni icrairfl whioh is practical fcr ns, he. to 
be reaiired by our will, virtue end happiness are thought as 
necessaTily combined, so that the one canno- he as.'Uisie'I bv 
pare practical reason without the other also luting attached '^o 
It blow this combination {like every other) is either ay:ahji cm 
or sytitheticaJ. It has been shown that it cannct be analTtica! d 
:t must then be syntheticaL and more particularly, must he 
conceived as the conEect'on of cause and effec t, si nce it con- 
cer ns a •practical good. i .€. one that is possible by mean? ^ 
action ; consequently either the desire of happine.S' must he 
■‘he motive to masims of ■virtue.- or the maxim of vdrtue must 
be the efficient cause of happiness." 

‘ The ■first is ahsohdeiif impossible, becaus'^^las "was proved 
in tie Analytic) maxims tvhich place the determining principle 
0" the -win in the de.=iie of personal happiness are not mor'd 
at ah, and no virtue can be founded on them. But the second 
s also impossible, because the practical connection of causes 
and efieets in the world, as the result of the determination of 
the will, does not depend upon the moral disposition,? of the vrll, 
but on the kno'wledge of the laws of nature and the phys cal 
porver to use them for one’s niirposes : consequently we cannot 
exnect in the world by the most punctilious observanes of 
the moral laws any necessary connection of happiness ■with 
■Virtue, adequate to the siimmum hoivtm. Now as the pro- 
motion of this surnmum iornni, the conception of ■which c-r- 
tains this connection, is a priori a necessary object of our will, 
and inseparably attached to the moral law, the inpossibilhv 
of the former must prove the falsity of the latter. If then the 
supreme good is not possible by practical rule.*, then the 

^ I.e. that happiness is not directiy included in virtue, or virtsfe in 
happiness. 

This is what Kant denies : and it i.s onlv in this sense that te is 
fa rly to he described as an ascetic, or as one rrho advoentes se!f-sacrt3ee 
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moral la^w also ttHcIi coamiaiids iis to promote it is directed 
to vain imaginary ends, and must consequently be false.” 

Kant’s xde’sv, then, “was that the supreme aim. of the mrtuous 
man is simply that of conforming to tMs law of reason — ^ g 
according to him, the law of formal consistency. He must 
noj pursue ^drtue _,/br the sake of happiness, but purely for the 
sake of duty. Further, Kant considers that though the 
Mrtuous man does not aim at happiness, yet the complete 
wel i-beiag- of a human being includes happiness as well a s 
And. apparently he thought that if we had no ground 
’'C’ believing that the two elements are ultimately conjoined, 
+he ground of inc>rality itself would be removed. Fcr morahty 
"e^ts on a demand of reason ; and the possibility of attairang 
the aiimr!iu7ii honuia is also a demand of reason. If the de- 
mands of reasc-n were chimerical in the latter case, they would 
be equally discredited in the former.- He solves the diiuc'dlty 
postulatisig the existence of God, “ as the necessary condi 
tmn of the possibility of the surnmum hcnurn.”’^ 

Prom this be seen that Kant did not really regard 

hss moral rigorism as being in any way opposed to human 
happiness. Indeed it may be doubted whether such an 
onnosition has ever been made by any serious school of 
moralists. Bentham, indeed (at least as represented bj 
Dumont^), contrasts his utilitarian theory with what he cabs 
‘ tne Ascetic Principle,’'’ saying of the latter that those who 
follow it have a horror of pleasures. Everything which 


' Complete veii-being (bomim consummaium] as distinguished from 
nprt'iTie well-being (siipremum bonu7n). The supreTue good is virtue 
the complelf, good is virtue — happiness. See Cfitique of Practical Season, 
Part I,, BooGH., chap. ii. fAbbcrfct's translation, p. 200). For a diaeussion 
of Kant’s view on this point, see Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Eant, 
Book H., chap. v. (vol. ii. pp. 2&9-314). 

' Oteerre the close resemblance between Kant’s view on this pomt 
and that of Butler. See Sidgwick’s History of Ethics, pp. 19 d- 7. Kant, 
however, states the diffiralty in a much more precise and profound form 
than that in which it is put hy Butler. Kant’s attempted solution, 
in like manlier, is eharacterised hy immeasurably greater speculative 
depth, 

® Kant, loc, cif., section V. (Abbott, p. 221). 

- Theory of Legislation, ehap. ii. See also Principles of Morals and 
Lspislaiicitt, chap. ii. 
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gr.-'.tifies tKe senses, in their vietr, is odious and criminal. Ijje\ 
njnd. morality upon privations, and virtue upon the re- 
nouncenieno oi r.ne’s seif. In one trord, the reverse of the 
pa’-tisans or utility, they approve everything which tencls to 
di’ninish enjoyment, they blame everjvhing which tends ^0 
augment it." But this description would evidently not ajinlv 
ro Kant,’- nor perhaps to any school of moralists, if we e.v's-pt 
-ume of the extreiiiest of the Cynies.'^ Benrham hiinrclf. 
n tfie uassaso I'ora which the above extract is taken, does n t 
reter to any philosophic writer?, but oniv- to the Janscc itir 
and some other theologians. Even the Stoics'* (to wlom 
certainly Kent bears a strong resemblance’) did not regird 
■^ue sacrifice of happiness as in. itself a good. On the contra , 
as Kant himself remarks,® both the Stoics and EpicureaUis 
wnre agreed in ideniib-'ing virtue with happiness : only while 
tna Epicureans held that the pursuit of happiness is virtue, 
the Stoics held, contrariwise, that the pursuit of virtue s> 
haupiness.® 


ivant thought, however, that the moral end misht rishtlv he 


ground for tliis "distinction. If moral perfection consists m 
tne right direction of the will, it seems clear that it is onlv 
over our own wills that we have any direct centre!. Our own 
happiness, on the other hand — especially in the non- Hedonistic 
sense of welfare — is so directly an object of pursuit that it dofe 
not call for auv’ particular emphasis. Hence the distinction 
between the two ends mav be, to some extent, iustifiec. 


^ Tliwe is, indeed, a passage in liie Zltdhodohgy of Pure Practice^ 
PeaiOA (Abbott's transktion, p. 234), in which. Kant says that Yirtjp 
3 worcli so izracb. only because it costs so nauch.” But the con*t.xt 
saows that his meaning is merely that the cost brinijs clearly to 1 ait 
the purity of the motive. 

See Sidgwick’s Hialory of Ethics, p. 33-3. 

® For an account of the Stoics, see Side'.vick’s Rhtonj of Ethiu, pp. 
TO So. 

^ Cf. Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. ii., pu. 222-3, frc. 

® Critique of Practical Reason, Bart I., Book II., chap. ii. (Abbov s 
ranslation, p. 20S). 

® Or at least that a certain form of happine-ss is an iiiseparafcSe acr iueut 

the pursuit of virtue. See Si<^tv-Ick's Hisiorij of Eikici, pp. e3-4 

ETH. 15 
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But it may be doubted wtetlier it cau be regarded as strictly 
valid. Parents at least, teachers, preachers, statesmer 
even poets and dramatists, seem, to be rightly concerned mth 
the moral perfection of others, as rrell as their happiness 
Shakespeare indeed, in one of his epilogues, professed that his 
object Tras only “ to please,” but it may be doubted wbetner 
bis purpose in writing Macbeth or Eiiig Lear could be supposed 
to be only that of promoting happiness. At any rate, some 
mote recent dramatists shew a more obvious moral end 
And there are many other famous writers^ whose aim is stib 
more obviously prophetic in the moral sense- of that term 
Even in ordinary life, mor-al criticism appears to play a con- 
siderable and surely a guite legitimate part. On the other hand 
if our happiness consists largely — ^as it surely does — i p the 
su ■'oaaTnl nf npr pioper_ f unctjoES , eacb. person 

would seem to be more du-ectly concernedT with the achiete- 
ment of this object for himself than for others. 

Hence it seems doubtful whether more than a relative 
distinction can^be drawn between the scope of the two ends 
In a limited sense, however, it seems right to say that we are 
mo st directly concerned with the goodness oi!' our own wi Us 
and that our main duty to others is to help to promote t] eir 
ha ppiness, o r a lleast to avoid doing anything" that wouidT 
tQ~i^ ure them or give them unapcea.SH, ry paiu^ On the whole, 
thefSore, Kant may be taken, when somewhat bberally inter 
prefced, as one of our safest guides in morals. But the idea of 
perfection that he thus introduces is one that calls for further 
consideration. It may be doubted whether it can be satis- 
factorily interpreted as meaning simply the right direction of 
the will.® 

^ Snmy Kant himself, in writing his elaborate treatises on morals, 
did not aim exclusively at making his readers happy. 

“ For fmther eritieism of Kant's view on this subject, students may 
be referred to Caird’s Critical Philosophy of Kant, Tol. II., Book II 
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THE STANDARD AS PERFECTION. 


1. Application, of Evointion to Morals. — ^tie id£a...t]iat t he 
c’ 1 \Te are to aim, or one of the cims, A the re slDatior 

( f Tus self or the develooLneiil of character, lead s u..? at oiice 
’ moral life asA' iirocess "of grotrtE. Althoiig! 

thiS idea has ofteu Recir'"applSd'Td'ttic’‘xno?ari!fe in formr'- 
g°s. yet it is chiefly in recent times that the conception Ld^ 
been made prominent. The whole idea of growth or derelop 
ment — the idea of " evolution,” as it is called — may almos'- 
be said to be a discovery of the present century. It was fii't 
brought into prominence in the treatment of philosoph’ca 
'tudies by Hegel {1770-1831} and Comte (1798-1857) ; it was 
applied by Lamarck, Darwin and others to the origin of species 
whue, in more recent years. H. Spencer and other stili more 
recent writers have extended its applications to the origin of 
social institutions, forms of government, and the like, and 
even to the formation of the solar and stellar systems. 

Aith these applications we are not here concerned.^ "We 
nave to deal only ^vith the application of the idea of evolution 
to morals. And even with this application we have to deal 
otlv in a certain aspect. IVe are not concerned at present 
w th the fact that the nicral life of individuals and nations 


undergoes a gradual growth or development in the course of 
s ears or ages. This is a fact of moral history, whereas here 
we are concerned only with the theor}' of that which is essennal 
to the very nature of morality. " Wlieu we_say. tl ie n_. that -iha 
idea of evolution is apgUc ahle to the yaqral He. we mean tuat 
the mimSnjIeAsT m^its Yery_..e.sg.ence. a g rQw th-j m uleyelopmim 
The "sense m wnica it is .“jo will, it is hoped, become appaient 
as we proceed. 


^ Tae most cotispicaous of these arteiapts in recent years is that 
contained in Professor Alexanders elaborate work on Space. Tme. 
a'etd Deity, 
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2. Development of Life.— We may say, to begin mitli, that 
irliat ve mean is this. There is in the moral life of man a 
certain end or ideal, to ■whieli he may attain, or of Trhich he 
may fall short ; and the significanee of his life consists in the 
pursuit of this end or ideal, and the gradual attainment of t 

We may illustrate what we mean by reference to the forms 
of animal life. Among animals there are some that we naturalh* 
regard as standing higher in the scale of being than oth^rc 
We judge them to be higher by reference to a certain (it ma} 
be a somevirhat vague) standard that we have in onr minds — 
whether it be, as with Herbert Spencer, the standard of adanta 
tion to their environment, or the standard of approsimatni 
*0 the human type, or whatever else it may be. 

Xow, if we are right in sufiposing that there is a continuous 
development going on throughout the species of animei 
emstenco, t he main signihcance of this development will he 
m the evolution of forms of lif e~ t£at'’'anpi^rini^rAlari d 
rnp re neaHv"^ tae~ st.a nctya~or ideal type . Si mi larly, tne 
evoiutionary theory of Ethics is the view that there is i 
standard or ideal of character, and that the signidcance of 
the moral life consists in the gradual approximation tg that 

trpe - 

3. Edgher and Lower Views of Development.— In all develop 
ment there is a beginning, a process, and an end, Tne 
del ’eloping being starts from a certain level and moves onwards 
towards a higher level. Now, in general, what is presented to 
us is neither the beginning nor the end, but the process. The 
lowest forms of animal life do not often come before onr 
notice, and the nature of the lowest of all is quite obscure 
Xoi do we kno-w what possibihties there may he of still further 
development in the forms of animal life. The starting-point 
and the goal are alike concealed from us : we see only the race 
So it is also ’vdth the moral life. The earliest beginnings of 
+he moral consciousness are hidden in obscurity ; and, on the 
o^'lier hand, we can scarcely form a clear conception of a 
perfectly developed moral life. We know it only in the course 
of its development. Nevertheless, we cannot understand 
the process except by reference either to its beginning or to its 
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end. -tad we may endeavour to understand it by reference 
eitlier to tte one or to tKe other. 

Hence there are two possible methods of interpreting the 
niorai life, if we adept the theory of development. ATe maj 
cvplain it by reference to its beginning or to its end. The 
lormer is perhaps the more natural method ; as it is most 
u&aal to explain phenomena by their causes and mode of 
o’”'ginatic'n. But farther consideration seems to show that 
tnis IS in reality the lower and less satisfactory method. Let 
ds con-^^ider briefl}'’ the nature and merits of the two methods 

4. Expianntion by Begiiming, — It seems most- natural at 
nrat to endeavour to explain the moral life hy tracing it back 
to its origin in the needs of savages, or even in the struggles 
of the lower animals. It is in this way that we explain ordinarv 
natural phenomena, such as the formation of geological strata, 
and even the growth and decline of nations. We go back to 
t^e beginning, or as near to the beginning as we can get, and 
trace the causes that have been in operatio-i throughout the 
development of the object ofonistudy. We do not inquire what 
the end of it will be. To inanixs into this would, in general, 
throw httle, if any, light upon its actual condition. Ought 
not the development of morals to be studied in the same wav'* 

The answer seems clear. T he study cf E thics, as we hotfi 
already pointed out, occupies _guite a different point of view 
from tnat natural sciences. It is~hoFcohceraecrw it 

he infest igation'^’dnhm^anirwith the tracing of hi^rv , 
b^t with~The~'deferi3naH^ of ideals and the c onsideration 
of tEe~^vay~ m jwhf ch theBe tdealsdmSu^ ce conduetT^Kow^e 
.deames" at the end~rather than, at the begmmng. In dealing 
with natural phenomena we are concerned primarily wixi 
what is, and secondarily with the way in which it has come to 
be what it is. In Ethics, on the other hand, it is of com 
putatively little interest to know what is.^ Man partlv 
J.3, and wholly hopes to be,'’ It is what he hopes to be that 

I.e. wtat is in tke purely natural tistory sense, in whict we saj 
'■bat the lion is, 'while the unicorn is not. la the deeper sense, of ooni^e. 
Ethics is concerned ■witL -what is — viz. ivith Triiat man’s fundamen'-al 
nature is. Cf. shove, chap, iii. of the present Book. § 3. 
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deteTmines tlie direction of kis groirtli. The meaning of thi', 
hov'ever, may become clearer ii we direct attention for a little 
to the theory of one of the earliest of those writers who ha\ e 
endeavoured to deal with the moral life by tracing it back to 
nis origin,. 

5. Herbert Spencer’s View of Ethics. — Herhert Spencer’s 
tneory on this subject was first set forth in his book entitled 
The I) ata of Eth ics, which afterwards became Part' I. of his large 
treatise on The Princijples of Ethics. To give any complete 
account of the contents of that book would be quite impossi ole 
bf're : but the following ma,y be taken a.s indicating its drift ^ 

■'penccr began by trying to determine what we mean b} 
conduct and what we mean by calling conduct good or bad 
He examines this question by going back to the life of the lower 
animals. In ail life there is what may be called conduct 
and in all life it may be good or bad. Xow the essence of 
1 fe as seen in its lowest forms, consists, according to Spence”, 
in “ the c ontinuQUS adjustment of in ternal relations to eicternal 
r elationsJ ’ — i,e. fhe constant effort of an organism to adapt 
itself to its enyironment. _yi conduct tends either to promote 
or to hinder such adaptation. In so far as it tends to promote 
it, it is good : in so far as it tends to hinder it, it is bad. Good 
conduct produces pleasure, because it brings the organism 
into harmony with its surroundings. Bad conduct produces 
pam. Xeaily aU conduct is partly good and partly bad 
Perfectly good conduct would be that which produces onlv 
pleasure with no accompanying pain. But conduct is relatii eH 
good when it tends on the whole to produce a surplus of pleasure 
over pain — i.e. when it tends on the whole to produce a more 
perieet adjustment of organism to envhomnent. The supreme ■ 
ruonal end is to help on the process of development, which 1 
consists in a more and more perfect adjustment of internal 
r elations t o external re lations. _ ^ ’ 

0. Criiidsm of H. Spencer’s View. — this theory, though 
it is now rather out of date in view of the more modem con 
ceptions of evolution, still retains a certain Mstorical interest 

' Cf. Sidg\iick’s History of Ethics, pp. 254-7. 
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!'■ lieipd to bring the study of the moral life into co-ordinatic-u 
wi^'h the study of Hie generally ; and this is in harmony u-ith 
tue trliola deuelopment of modern seientide thought, -K-hicli 
leads US to believe that there are no absolute divisiona bet's'een 
the Various objects of oui imowledge, and that ive are neter 
likely to fully understand any one of these objects Trlthout 
b-mging it into relation to all the rest. 

Yet a little refieotiou seems to shotr that Spencer’s the^-rt 
iniolves a kind of crrrepor v/jf>re/joi , or putting the cart before 
the horse. For tthat is meant by saying that the develcttur.ent 
of our lives means a continuous process of adjustment to uur 
emironnient 1 It is easy to see that in a certain sense such 
a process is continually going on. The progress of our knoit- 
le%re means that tte are constantly adjusting our ideas more 
and more to the objective realities of nature. In like manner 
the advance of the arts means that- ve are gradually learning 
to adjust our modes of life to the necessities imposed upon us 
bv the conditions of the esternal vrorld. And so in morals 
m so far as tve can claim to have “ sweeter manners, purer 
laws ” than our forefathers, in so far as we have wider ideas 
of what is required of us, and are more conscientious in meeims 
these requirements, all this means that we are adjusting our 
tr odes of life more and more to the necessities of the case 

But what exactly is implied in this adjustment ? Does b 
not implv, above everything, that we have certain, ends tnat 
we set before ourselves to be attained i b Vhen we sav that 
two things are no t adjusted to one anoth er, we implv that we 
]i~ye some idea of a relation in whi ch the two things ought to 
-it and and in which at present they do^not stand. In a sense" 
e\erything is adjusted to everything else. Death is an 
adjustment. A living being is conscious of a certain warn 
of adjustment only because it has certain deliuite aims. The 
b icntihc man perceives that his ideas are not fully adjute’'ed 
to the facts of nature, and he pursues knowledge in order that 
he may adjust them more completely ; but a stone is adjus'ed 
to its euviremment without the need of any such eSert.^ The 
bC’-entific man is aware of a want of adjustment simply because 


^ f/. Prof. Alexander's MIoral Order and Prj,jri.ii, np. 271-2. 
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he 13 aware of an nnattained end — ^in other words, because he 
brings au ideal with him t o which th e world does noVconimm" 
Int if this bTsoTth^suxely we ought to turiTtlie sSteiQeiir' 
the oihex wav about. We ought not to say th at the dcfieiencv 

r _ ■ ■ - ■ .;& la 

! ■ ad- 

msted'to their euTiioumerLt.; but rath er, at least in the c_ase of 
seS^onscious bemgs, tha t the dehcieucy conaists^in the^acf 
thaf thSr'ehvTronmeutls not adjustecTto them. Fox it is not 
m "thW'eBV'gc m.mgg tr~'bifr ’h"'t'heiuseTve's, Sht th^jtandanl 
lies, with r^fffence to wflicE~a~3eficiencv is prouQuiieedF^ If a 
manWrere content to “ let the world slide,” he wouir soo n 
enough become adjusted to his e nvironme ut ; i t^ because ire 
insists on'riuiiuingWis owrre5 W*that~ tiie t irocess of adjust- 
meut is a hardone. It is because he wants to adjust hn, 
environment to'hiinself ; or rather, because he wants to adjust 
both himself and his surroiindiags to a cert ain ideal of what 
i ns life ought to be . Idven in the case ^ the lower animals 
mHeed, it woulc^often be as true to sav that they adjust their 
environment to themselves as that they adjust themselves to 
their environment. 

In any case, adjustment seems to have no meaning unloi 
we presuppose some ideal fo rm o f adjustment , some end tnar 
13 consc iously or unconscioTislv so'iighh ButTlf so, then it is 
sta- gjv rather witF the idea of this eM th at we ought to starl 
thin with the mere idea of the process_o f adj ustm e nfTm TwE^ 
t e'^'nd is presuppose d^ ThouglTiFsee^ natural to begin at 
the~BegEHmg^n our explanation and move on, through the 
process, to the end ; yet since in this case it is the end by which 
the process is determined, it is rather at the end that we ought 
to begin. ^ 

T. Viei^ of other Evolutioiiists. — H. Spencer’s theory is 
distinguished from that of most other writers of the evolutionist 
school by the distinctness with which he recogiiires an ultimate 

^ For a more complete discussion of Spencer’s doctrine, see Sorley s 
Etiiics qf Naturalism, especially pp. 203-20, Alexander’s Jloral Order 
and Process, pp. 266-77, Muirtead’s Elements of Ethics, pp. 144 62, 
and Bevey's Oailbus of Ethics, pp, S7-8. and pp. 142-40. 
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and absolute end to ttlijck conduct is directed. Alttougb lie 
begins Ms explanation from be lo-vr, fro m tke becinnir.T from 
tie simplest forms of life , be l eads up t o^e conceptionuf 
a n'’abs!>Iut^]|em7~~HenceTie insists on tne 
EtEcs from a teleological point of vie\7i ; and indeed can 
ills conception of an ultimate end so far titat be even prcoound' 
tbe idea of an absolute system of Ethics, not reIatiug”to the 
present wofSEat" aEiTiut fatEerToXwcrld in wliicli the adjust- 
ment to enTironment shall have been eompleteiv biougLt 
aDt.ur. “ 

'\Ios'S other evolutionists have repudiated this absolute 
Ernies, and have also avoided the statement oi any absolute 
end to vhich va are moving. Thus, Sir Leslie Stepbeu seems 
TO content himself 'with the idea of health or efficiency. A 
moral rule is a statement of a condition of social velfare 
"i irrue means euiciency vi t]i-a-.yi.fi5y.-tiLJ;b e.-jns ,irrtf»iip^^c. of 
■■^nc!al eqnmhrinm.-^ TMs theory does not require anv vifw 
of an ultimate end to vhich society is moving ; but simplv 
taii.es society as it finds it, and regards its preservation ana 
equilibrium as tbe end to be aimed at.® - 

Prof. Alexander adopts a view which is substanriaiiy tbe 
same. Thus he says,’ “ An act or person is measured' b} a 
certain standard or criterion of conduct, which has been 
called the moral ideal. This moral ideal is an adjusted order 
01 conduct, which is based upon contending inclinations and 
es^'abbsnes an equilibrium between them. Goodness is nothing 
bit this adju.stment in the equilibrated whole.” 

This view of Ethics bears a close relation to the doctrine of 
tl e development of animal life which was set forth by Darwin 

^ Dnin of Efriics, pp. 304-5, 

" See Sidgwick’s account of this. History of Ethics, p. 356. 

® See, for instance, Stephen’s Science of Ethics, p. 430, Alexander 
jloral Order and Progress, p. 270- 

^ Science of Ethics, p. 450. ^ Ibid., pp. 7&-SL i;? 

" Cf. the statement of Sir L. Stephen’s theory in Sidgirick’s HLir j 
of Ethics, p. 257. Of course, on such a view, any actual state of ac-eir-*v 
IS regarded as heitig oniy partly in equihbriimi ; and the end aimed ft 
may be said to he a condition of perfect equilibrium. But the writers 
-eferred to do not attempt to give any positive account of what woAd 
be involved in such an equilibrium. 

" Ilcrdl Order and Progress, p. 399. 
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iocording to Dar’rin's -view, the development of animal 
species takes place by means of a ‘‘ struggle for existence,” 
in ivhich “ the fittest ” survive. This process is commonlv 
referred to as one of natural selection.” 

In the same way, the view of Sir L. Stephen and Prof 
41ezander is that in the moral life there is a process of natural 
selection in which the most e^cient, or the most perfectlv 
equilibrated type of conduct is preserved. The connection 
between this theory and that of Darwin has been well worked 
out by Prof. Alexander in an article on ” Natural Selection in 
ilorala ; and as this seems to me to contain perhaps tbe 
best summary statement that we have in English- of tte 
attempt to explain morality from below, it may be worth while 
to indicate briefly its general scope and gist. 

8. Natural Selection in Morals. — “Natural Selection,” sats 
ilr Alexander, ^ “ is a name for the process by which difer ent 
s eoies with characteristic st ructures~coatend'for si rpremaot 
and^one prev^ 'and b ecomes re latively nerman^ t?’" n 
the case of aminai life the struggle Is^rimarily oueTietween 
different individuals or sets of individuals, some of which die 
out, while the “ more fit ” survive. It is not exactly so in 
morals. “ The war of natural selection is carried on in human 
affairs not against weaker or incompatible individuals, but 
against their ideals or modes of life. It does not suffer anv 
mode of life to prevail or persist but one which is compatible 
with social welfare.”’ What happens in the animal world is 
that certain individuals or sets of individuals happen to he 
bom with peculiar natural gifts. These gifts turn out to be 
such as make them more fit to survive than other individuaib 
and accordingly they do survive, and transmit their charac- 
teristics to their descendants, while their less favoured liials 
die out. In the case of morals, however, we are dealing “ not 

^Internationa! Journal of Ethics, vol. ii., No. 4 (July 1SS2), pp. 409 
39 Cf. also Prof. Alexander’s Moral Order and Progress, Book III , 
caap. iv., where the same point is brought out. 

‘ An even more extreme instance of an attempt to explain morality 
from below, and on very similar lines, will be found in a Geimian work 
entitled EinUitung in die Moralwissenscliaft by Dr. Georg Simmel. 

^ Loc. Cit. p. 431, ’ Ibid., p. 433. 



^ATUEAL SELECTId-V. 


J. *j 

w th animals as sucli, but ^lili miiids.”- In snob eases we 
have something of the following idnd ” ; 

A person arises (or a few persons) w'hose feelings, rnodihed 
t" more or less deliberate re£eetion, inciine him to a new 
roixse of conduct. He dislikes erneliy or discointesj, or he 
j ijects to seeing women with inferior freedom, or to the 
uuhinited opportunity of intoxic-aTion. He may stand alme 
and with only_ a few friends to support him. His proposal 
iiav excite ridicule or scorn or hatred: and if he i.s a great 
1 former, he may endure hardship and oblocpiy, or even deatn 
, t the bauds of the great body of persons whom he cifend'- 
Bt degrees his ideas spread more and mere ; people discover 
fnat they have similar leanings ; they are persuaded by him , 
their previous antagonism to him is replaced by attachn'ent 
to the new mode of conduct, the new political institnc cn 
The new ideas gather everv day fresh strength, until at 'iost 
they occupy the minds of a majority of persons, or even of 
nearly all.” “ 

“ Persuasion and education, in fact, witho’,*! deatrucros, 
replace here the process of propagation of its own speeie.s and 
destruction of the rival ones, by which in the natural woill 
species become numerically strong and persistent,'' “ Per- 
s lasion corresponds t-o the extermination of the rivals ” 
for “ the victory of mind over m'nd consists in persuasion 

Tims, then, the origin of moral ideals, like the origin of 
species, is to be explained by a prtxiess of natural selectLon. 

9, Need of Teleology. — Now there can be no doubt that 
all this is very suggestive and instructive ; but if it is to oe 
taken as a complete account of the moral ideal, it laboui'^ 
under a fatal defect. It is a mere natural history of the 
growth of the moral life. In dealing with animal life we mav 
V, lII he content with a mere natural history. In this ca:;e 
we do not want to know much more than the nature of the 
species that exist and that have existed, and the ciiCHmsTancc’ 
^nat have led them, to survive or perish. We are not much 
interested to inquire what right man has to extirpate the wok 


Ibid, p. 420. 


- Lot. ch., p. 414. 


p. 420. 
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or how we are to justify the extericiuatioii of the mammoLh 
or the stirviTal of the ape. We are not specially interested 
m the relative values of diSerent species of animal life. But 
it IS just with the question of value that Ethics is concerned 
We wish to know the ground of 'preference of one kind of con 
duct over another ; and it is no solution of this problem to 
sav that the one kind has succeeded in driving out the other 

This, indeed, is partly admitted by Mr. Alexander himself 
“ A new plan of life,” he says, “ is not made good because it 
sueceeda ; its success is the stamp, the imprimatur affixed to 
it by the ccmse of history, the sign that it is good.”^ But tn s 
admission is of little value : for v'hen he is asked what it s, 
then, that makes it good, what is the common characteristic 
that makes ideals morally valuable, he can only answer “ that 
rhat common characteristic consists in that such a plan of life 
is adapted to the conditions of existence ; that under it the 
society reacts without friction upon its surroundings, or, as I 
should prefer to say, that in the conditions in which it is placed 
society can with tills ideal so live that no part' of it shall en 
eioach upon the rest, that the society can be in equilibrium 
with itself.”" 

But ichg should we desire that society should he in equih- 
bnum with itself ? ^Vhat is it that makes this condition 
valuable lo us ? This is the question which we are forced to 
ask ; and it is a similar question that recurs in connection with 
rhe ^,iew of H. Spencer, and with all similar theories. These 
writers answer questions of natural history instead of question 
of Ethics. What they say may throw considerable hght on 
the way in which the moral life has developed, but does net 
answer the question — Why are we to choose that life ? Why, 
we may ask, for instance, should ws not seek to disturb the 
equilibrium of society, instead of promoting it ? IJhe ansv^ r 
to th jg could only be given by showing th.at. that, e mulibn 
IS a good. 

^ Zoc. sit, p. il3. Sometimes, I think. Prof. Alexander forgets th_t 
Thus, in. his Z'loral Order and Progress, p. 307, he says — Evil is simply 
teat which has been rejected and defeated in the struggle with the good ” 

" Ibid., p. 410. Cj. also Prof. Alexander’s article on “ The Idea 
\arae,” in Jiiad, vol. i., Xo. 1 (Jan. 1892), espeoiaily pp, 44-8, 



The pohit that is here urged is well brought out by ProfeiiOr 
SorleyP “ A maz,” he s&ys, " might quite reasonably ask 
wny he should adopt as maxims of conduct the laws seen 
tj operate in natxire. The end, in this way, is nor made to 
f o’ Sow from, the natural function of man. It is simply a mode 
til which the events of the world occur : and we mast, thc-S' 
fore, give a reason why it .should be adopted as his end by ■‘h==' 
in lividual agent. To nim there may he no sniE-Cieiit ground ot 

aucernent to ’teconie ' a .^eif-con^c'ous agent in the evoliitn n 
of iirdver^^e.’ From the purely evolutionist point of inew, 
no d.siiir'ite attempt h.ns been made to solve the dilScLilt}'. It 
'cems really to go no deeper than Dr. Johnson's reply to Ba^ 
well, when the latter plagued him to give a reason, for action 

S ij’ said he, in an animated tone, ‘ it is dii'ving on the 
sv'tem of life.' " 

Igainst such an answer, we may retort with the question, 
What do we gain by drhdng on the .system of life ? And, 
similarly, we may ask — tVh^v' may we not set ourselves m 
opposition to the stream of development which B^encer traces ‘ 
Here again the answer to thi s anestion mu st be found bv sh w- 
ing''th.at the stream of development is leading to sometL ng 
which we recognize as good — someth ini'tuaFhunlenWas an 
meal f or out moral nature . If this can ba shown, then we 
mav stfift fromHEat ideal. That ideal then becomes the 
explan ation ol the process, inst ead of the process oeing an 
expIanaHon'l ^it.~ IVe goThrouga tne process of development 
Oeca'i^s we~cre' seeking that ideal. 'Tha ecu, and not the 
b rlnuing, i.s thus taken as the principle of explanation." 

10. ExplanatioE. by End. — Even in the case of the develop- 
n'ent of animal life it is not at all certain that the idea ol 

^ E'hics of Xulura^'Sni. Part II.. chap, is., pp. 2T0-I. Cf. aI=Q. Siur 
n ck‘s J/t'tei4.s of E-kks, p. S3, and 3I'airhead'a cf E>J 

up 140-50. 

" This .9eoms to be the essential point in. the arcament of Prof. Husle''. - 
famous Boriianis Lect'ce lEcoliriio.i (j;.i Ethi>;-s). But Prof. Huxlev 
mrtiy obscures the point by drawing an unreal antithesis bettveen tue 
proeesEes of nature and the aotivitieE of the moral life. Cf. also Pro^’ 
UoTd lIorgan’Bifaiff and I n-sHiiccL pl>.2Tl and 33.5, and Pringle- patcisor ^ 
-lfar,'.s Placi in tM Cosmos, I. 
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tel eoiogy ouglit not to be introduced. Indeed even in Spencer’ s 
%'ierr of evolution there is a Mnd of teleology. The whole lite 
of animals is regarded as a continual struggle after a per’^ect 
aojustment. That is the ideal by which the whole process is 
explamed. And it is possible that on a deeper view of ovola 
non the meaning of the process might be seen to have a still 
more profoundly teleological significance. So at least Emer 
bon thought — 

“ Striving to be man, the worm 
Jlouuts through all the spires of form.’' 

So also Aristotle and Hegel thought.^ 

Bat however this may be wdth regard to animal life, and to 
the life of nature generally, there can be no doubt that we 
must apply teleological ideas in Ethics. Indeed, as we hat“ 
'een, this is explicitly stated hy Herbert Spencer himself. But 
if This is the case, then the attempt to explain the moral life 
from behind cannot be of much avail. We must explain it 
rather by what lies in front of us, by the ideal or end that we 
have in viewf“ How this may he done, may he indicated 
by a brief reference to the work of some of the most distinguished 
of those thinkers in recent times who have attempted it, 

11. Emergent Evolution. — In more recent years, the bio- 
logical process of evolution has come to be thought of as more 
definitely forward-looking than it wa.s by Spencer and most 
of the other early representatives of the conception. It was 
chiefiy Charles Darwin, by his almost exclusive emphasis on 
“ Hatural Selection,^’ as the decisive factor in evolution 
who tended to discredit more definitely teleological e-xplana 
tions ; and, as usually happens in such cases, some of his 
immediate followers tended to press his views more uncom 
pronrisingly than he did himseE, There are now some signs 

The most remarkable of recent attempts to give a teleolog ca 
accomt of the development of animai life, with Epecial reference to con. 
sc 0138 growth, is t-o be found in Prof. L. T. Hobhouae’s Mind in Eroluhon 
It may be worth while Us refer also to Duhring’s Cursus cfer Philosoj^iJiie, 
n , Eli, 

®As we have already had occasion to note, this is being more and 
more fully recognized by scientiSc writers on Evolution. 
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of reaction against tiis tendency. Professor Eergson gave 
considerable currency to tlie conception of ‘ creative eTolt- 
tion’; and, more recently. Professor Alexander, along mA 
Professor Llo^d Morgan and .some otliers, bas formulated 
tne rather more tentative conception or what is now referred 
to as emergent evointion,"’ whicii marr also be said to 
imply a forward-looking, rather than a backward-looking 
att tilde. 

It wonM, of eouTse, be quite beyond tbs scope of .an ethical 
blaniml to discuss these hiobiricai theories, especially as thev 
are still being put forward in a rather tentative fasliion. 
indeed, would the theory of Ethics 'be greatly affected by their 
truth or falsity. Whatever may be the precise narnie of the 
evolutionary process in plants and animals, ir can hardly Le 
denied that human beings at least ‘ look before and af^-e” ’ 
and ‘ pine for what is not ’ ; and that the activities of their 
hves are fully as much determined by their forward-lookinff 
attitude as by their backward-looking one. 

The recognition of this has had a considerable influence even 
on those who accept Happiness as a satisfactory term fer the 
I end at which we ought to aim. It has ic-cently become eus- 
tonxary, mainly imdar the inSuenee of Professor Hobhouse, 

! to speak of ‘ happiness in the creative sense,’ to he brought 
about by the ‘ harmonisiiig ’ of our impulses.’ According 
to this view, the happines-s that we seek is to be brought about 
by an inner ehanue in ourselves, rather than by the gratifica- 
tion of our immediate active tendencies. A certain perfecting 
rf ourselves would thus be involved, in the achievement of 
hanpines.s, even if that is still to te de.’cribed as the ultimate 
end. 

But recent ethical speculations have, on the whole, beer 
more profoundly affected by influences derived from a dlifererr 
source, viz. by philosophical conceptions moie cr le.ss dlrecilv 
connected with the constructive system of the irreat G-ernmn 
philosopher Hegel. Here again it is not possible, in such a 
handbook as this, to enter much into detail : but some general 
account of the leading ideas must be given, and also of some 
of the chief ways in which they have beecme influential in 
English thought. 
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12. Hegel’s Yiew of Ethics, — ^The general Tietrs of Hegel so 
far as they bear upon Ethics, have now been made accessible 
to English readers by the writings of Edward Caird, Wilbam 
Wallace, T. H. Green, E. H. Bradley, B. Bosanquet, J. E hs 
ilcTaggart and others. 

His philosophy as a whole is somewhat complicated and 
diScuIt ; and the essential features in it can only be very briefl-T 


indioatfid here. His general point of view was idealistic 


He conceived of the universe as a spiritu al evolution, culm na- 


ting in the life of man'TancTuEeeng^ \Yliich man' aimsjs the 


Human histort 
gradual procc.ss upwards towaicU tne 


self-consc loudness . 


The general view of Ethics that is thus suggested has been, 
mads more or less familiar to English students both by trans- 
lations and commentaries and. more notably, by the writings 
ot some English philosophers who were, more or less dehniteh 
his disciples, especially T. H. Green and E, H. Bradley 
Bradley’s book called Ethical Studies was the first book m 
which Hegel's view was at all definitely presented to English 
readers ; and it is stOl, in many respects, the clearest and the 
most brilliantly written. It was published in 1876, but was 
for a long time out of print. A second edition has, however, 
been recently issued. Green’s 'Proligcmma to Ethics can onlv 
be partly regarded as Hegelian ; but it is an attempt to make 
the transition from the point of idew of Kant to a view of sek- 
realleation that is at least substantially in accordance with the 
view of Hegel. 

The general meaning of self-realization must, I hope, hate 
become apparent to readers of this Manual. It does not of 
course, mean individual selfishness, hut rather the attainment 
of what I have been trying jfcoughout to make clear as the 
attainment of a comprehensive point of vie w~Eoffl whicT t e 
good of all cea^s Iq be distiriPm-ah ablft7~TTi~fisienc e7lTOm e 
good of eacn. Eacnpemopms r eg^ded ‘as~fi avm^ }ua pl ace 
aT>d faSctioa lKa sociM’St'^eOTl^atis^ ^mgrwrElL SLOre on ess 
completgjjE^lClo^ngSAraYTEe reaSzafion. of a perf ect 
humaniw ; and'wEatK important'fbFeacSlM Mduflris'^ n d. 
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his appropriate ‘ station ' wi thin that system, and. to fal fil. 
the'cRifieE that "Belon^To that starioai^ 


leiong 

ItlsTS'eoiiTSe, not ^ggested that it*ia always easy to do th^s 


En*" the essential point is that we must not think of oniseh ts 
at priyate indi'ridnals. each seeking an independent good of 
lilt own. but rather as members of a social system which it 


Nceking, with more or less clearness of vision, to realize the 
ruost perfect type of hnniac. existence. It is urged that th e 
dut y of each individual is t o try to dnd w hat he can do foi 
h’ se ndee of the moral STstcin ot which be~^a~coiistitnF nt 
contrib uting Ms part , h owever smail, to th e a dvancement of 
tne sysfem. to which he esjentianyheiona sl "Histrue ‘ happi- 
ness’^lies in this, not in. the en iov menfe of indiwdual pleasu re 

Happiness, thus conceived, means, at the same ti me, 
opedie nce to law : but the law to wiiich obedience is due is 
not the external law of the State, nor yet is it a purely internal 
kw, such as Kant appeared to set forth in his ' categorical 
imperative.’ It is the law that is .graduaily shaped by the 
dcieloni ng consmousness of the eoinmunity in its ettorfcs to 
iri-aii ^the highest perfection of whien tinman na^itPe is canah le 

It iS^udent that a view of this kind is not free fcom d - 
culties. It implies a degree of conhdence in the evolutionary 
forces that are at work in the course of human history that 
ir is not always easy to iustif^v We need nor doubt ’ that 
'■hrough the ages one increasing purpose runs ’ ; but it is clear 
that it does not always run quite straight. It needs the 
Lorscious eSorts of great prophets or nx’iers — what Carlvle 
called ‘ heroes ' — to guide it in the right path ; and th s 
means that the and at which we aim has to be determined 
bv reflection, not accepted by tradition. Hence we are thrown 
back, after all, on the reflective coE.=ciouSiiess of the individua 
This was recognized more fuHy by T. H. Green than it was 
by Bradley ; and he is, consequently, in some respects at kaa*^, 
the safer guide.^ 

Some considerations bearing upon this will have to be dealt 
with in the sequel. Subject to such qualifications, how8»er, 


^ It is to be remembered, hewever. that his great work is dcstribiu 
s Proleijjtmenfi. It is largely oecuplefl with di^cas.^ioiis of a metaphy; cal 
.U'ill. 


£IH. 
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we may accept tie idea of self-realization tiirough. tLe growth 
of the social conseionsness of iHLmanity as at least an approxi- 
mately correct fomnalation of the moral end. It snppUes iis 
both Trith a law end with a conception of happiness — ^he 
hd-ppiaess or eriatp.oi-^a that is found in fuialling one's proper 
function in an organized coinmmiity. But it calls for a good 
deal of further determination, and dees not very readily snpph 
giudanee to indiiiduals in cases of moral difficulty. For 
commsinitiea may be badly organized ; and societies; as we 1 
as individuals; may act ivrongly. 

It may be well, however, at this point, to notice a little iroie 
dtnrutely the particular way In which tlie i',h.'a of seh-realiza 
tion was made accessible to English readers by the interpreta- 
tion o: Hegel, and more particularly by the writings of Green 
and Bradley. 

13. The Influence of Hegelianism on. Modem StMcs. — ^The 
recent developments cf Ethical thought in this countrj' hat e 
been very lamely influenced, directly or indireetly, by the 
Hegelian system. Edward Caird, in his great work on Khnt, 
sought to show how the transition is to be made from the 
Kantian point of view to that of Hegel. Green, in his Prolego- 
mena to Ethics, was engaged on the same task, with more 
explicit reference to the development of a systematic view of 
Ethics ; and. his work has prohahly been mere influential than 
that of any other writer in leading np to a view that is at least 
chsely akin to that of HegeL It was, however, E. H. Bradlev 
who first made the general point of view of Hegel accessible to 
English readers in his Ethical Studies. His treatment was 
largely critical of other theories, rather than directly con 
s^ructive. McTaggart, in his Studies in Hegelian Cosmologg 
and some of his other writing?, gave a critical account of several 
aspects of the Hegelian theorj' of Ethics ; and his treatment of 
them had a very considerable influence on EasLdali’s work in 
ms Theory of Good and Evil. 

Bosanauet, in many of his writinga, was very iargel}' m 
fluenced by the teaching of Hegel ; but, in his later work, he 
laid the chief emphasis on the conception of Talne ; and he 
may, consequently, be best regarded as harung made the 
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t'^araition fr-sra tie c;-.n’eprioa, of relf-reiiizanoa zi thar 
i5 dealt Tvitli in the folio'^iaij chapter of this Maauai. 
iiaasition is, liovrever, a coinpar.tri’rely easy aae. The leaLza 
Him of the Mghesi self m eans the realization of tiS saph'^iTF" 
\ jeaiauE. . But 


■e taraa seJ-reaiiaation ' is apt to suae^ 


a too indi'ridualLstic view ot the mora-i eni ; thoneh it wo da 


be qaite iinfair to snetisi that, as ■iad,--n-'oo 
cr Ijy Lis leadin'^ fr-dowers, it carried any 
laaiiv ease, it is aot to strike ri.r.r.vroji*'-r“ 


by H' „ 

•.'■’i jiEjiicar „ 

'“sHi V J'^lt T.i i 


ilamson remarkt'i- 




.a wavs i;norS', 5 -i 


Die as a conuraxrusu ratner taan as ;t^ soni'-iot 


Cfiinl trs: I 


*■0 qive it ctreater defirdtejte.i« 


spea.tiaj cf 


through self-sacrifice ’ ; but this at least sugpesTS the pro';-)] jt. 
What is the self that k to be realized, arid wJiat ii th:- self th ,t 
IS to be sacridced ? 


A pfirtkl answer ha'^ already been saiseste-d by the corv'’ep 


tioa o: higher and lower ‘ universes.' It is the coraprehen, v e 
sell that is to be realized, the pnrrio w seirtbat is tr. he 
But-^'toHiprehensive ’ seems too quautitative^ an exj>rest on 
be quite satisfactory for this pr.rpose. If, on the oth ’ 
hind, we say that the self that is to be realized the self tuit 
contains the supreme values, we are taking value as our 
euterion ; end I think it is true to say that modern eth. al 
iiPcculation is tending more and mors to seek the ultiniitc 
te-r in that coneeution. This applies not merely to tho-c 
who, like Bosanquet, have been led to it along the Hegeuan 
Ime, bur quite as much to others, o£ ivhoni Dr. G. E. iloon’ is 
P“-iiap5 the uijst notable, who have been kd to it along lines 
thit mav almost be said to be the opposite. It is a view '"o 
winch idealists and realists seem to be inevitably led. In 
the case o! Xietzsche it becomes the conception of the real.za 
tmn of the " Sunermun ' ; and this, according to him, involve' 
a tta nsvalttffition of atl values .* ' 

rtEink" wemaj’iayThatTKe ccmception of the highest rQ.>ie 


of life may be arrived at biologically, as by Spencer, me*.i 
physically, as by Green, speculatively', as by Xietzsche, o’* 
W the pare intuition of wbat is good, as by Dr. Moore, or 


' I>e!'dlofi7te>'j of yin-lvr- IT- p. 100- 
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finally, as by Bosanquet.by tbe simple inlerpretation of Valae 
Bn+ Value may be said to be the dominatiiig co-uception in ab 
these theories : and the more definite consideration of that 
must be left to the folio’Eting chapter. In. the meantime some 
reference to Green’s method of treatment may help to make 
the general conception of self-realization soniewhat clearer. 


14. Green’s View of BtMcs. — Green’s doctrine is stated m 
hii great work entitled Prolegomena to Ethics, one of the most 
eoiisideral'-le contributions 'to ethical thought that were made 
ill England in the last century, ‘ Green taugh t that the ess en , 
til' element in the nature of man isToe raflohal or spiritual i 
p rmcinte~WrTttiin "Siia . "Man h as appetites, "a* anmiais'"!^ e, ' 
and, like them, he has sensatlon.sanamontaTimaVej ; bu tTEes e 
and everythfnS^e m man’ s nature! are mooitiBd'by th'O abt 
that has reasohl ills appetites are not mere appetites 
his seSatTonrSrSTioE mere .sensations. In his appetites there 
13 always more cr less espiicirlv present the consciousness of 
an end — i.e. are desires and not; mere appetites.^ In his 

sensations there is always more or less explicitly present the 
element of knowledge — i.e. they are perceptions and not mere 
sensations. This is due to the fact that man is rationa l. 

1 The accO’ont ot Green’s doctrine coQtaiaed in Sidgvrick's Hhtoiry 
of Ethics (pp. 239-tjO'i is unhappily verr inadecj^uate. 

- 1 may say that Green seems to me to esasgerate the extent to 
which ammai appetites are transmuted in imraan. consoionsnes'! 
Perhaps, however, my own statement aTxive (Book I., chap, i,, 3) 

contains an exaggeration on the opposite side. At any rate, the mam 
pojat here i.5 that tbe essence of man. consists in his rational nature, 
not in anything that he has in eommon with a mere animal (if ther" 
3S any mere atiimai). 

■VVliat exactly is involved in the eemseiousuess of the higher forrrn of 
ammal hfe, is a ditbeuit q^uestion. It stems absurd to deny them 
perception. It is hard even to suppose that they are without perceptual 
images. Else how does the ok know his master’s crib ? How does the 
bird construct its nest i There seems to be involved in such cases not 
omy an apprehension of the object before them but an anticipatorj’ image 
t)f what is about to he. And indeed this seems to he required even tor 
Darwin’s earthworms (Vegctalh iHoiild, chap. ii.]. But all this hes 
aeyond our present subject. Refr-rence may he made to Llot'd SlorgcU s 
4 iimai Life and Inldli'jejiee {espiicially chapter ix.), to Vi'tindt’s Hu.'nan 
Animal PvjcJiol&jtj, pp, 350-GG, and to Stout’s dilayiual, pp, 3T4-S 
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How 'ixaetb' xbi; to l.-e clone. Green '.vdij'.it?. k i; no: ec, ' 
tu answer, ju't becausv? ''>'X£ r^itbavtl nature If net vot ■; onipfett.’ ^ 


1 ir.*’’’!' 




i? lO 0> 


12 


'b.ineil Iv,' 


developed. 

' t, a; tvo u!ive noi~'TiidHecrt ai~Tirf7r re caniii:<t, .fe any ot-mpipye 
ijtm, ^c7i tlie epnianatiOP. StUl, we~cKS 'ddiTi ’doii?i‘Tnr^ « 
eitent soe’'m^fna': wayTioFTntionai nar.ii'; ba? been .?o far 
d veloped, and ii\ ’.vnat dlreeticn we may proceel ta develop * 
more fully. 

This 13 a brief statement of Oreea's point oi vfe-o- ; and i’- 
certainly appears to furnisli u; with an arssTcer to the quest u 
with which we set out — br. the questien how we are to deter- 
nine which is the hi,|her and which is the lower antong ( ni 
nmveries of desire. Gieea’s answer i; — the birhest ninve- “ 
i- that whii.-h is ixicst r-onnleraiv rationy i- The nie.iuing f t 
t ds, however, mu.;;: Le sonewh-at n.irc fully considered, n 
relation to the point of view that we Lave already tried to 
deo'elop. 


15. Thfi Time Seif. — IVe have seen that thsre are a gr t 
niimher of universes within whieli a man nay live. In -luiae 
of these men live only for moments at a tine ; in others tnec 
live habituaily. Some of tkem are tintYeis:; wiihin wh ui- 
no afaiding^tisfacBSal^ ^ oa loiizi tri THe'uiuvers'rTirmer'e 
aiiimaI~ehjonnmt is of this aatum. Its pleasnrc-s soon T,.U 
upon The appetite. la other; we find iifl- V ? 

uermanont resting-place. Aovr the natLir e of tlie aiuv ^ 
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witHn vriucL. a man habitually Etcs constitutes, as 'vre h tc 
se en, his chaTac tSr~Bl' ii ne’cEineestobe led into some 
other nnlTerse by a tudden impulse or uiie:s.pected temptation, 
lie man scarcely considers himself to be responsible for his 
actions within that universe. He sa^'s that he was net rdmselj 
when he acted so. He was not within his own universe. 

But there is no limited univerg e withia which we can h ud 
pe rmaaeut- satisfactio n. As we grow older, we get crusted 
o\er with habits, and go on, with little nii.sgiving, within the 
umverss to which we Lave grown accustomed. But, if the 
universe is an imperfect one, we are not without occasional 
pricks of conscience — i.e. we sometimes become aware of a 
higher universe within which we ought to be living , 

“ Just when, wo are safest, there's a sunset-touch, 
k faticj' from a flower-bo!l. soma one’s death. 

A ehoras-endin" from Euripides— 

And that’s enough for fifty hope.? and fears, 

As old and new at ones as ruitnre's self. 

To rap and knock and enter in our eou],”^ 

On such occasions we begin to feel that e ven in . tht; life t n 
we ordi naiiiv' live vre ai e ~}iof~oi;rsehes . ' 'ihere is a want of 
permanence in our habituaTumverse, just as there i? in tho'c 
into which we niid ourselves occasionally drifted by pass' on 
and impulse. Just ss wo do not. fc-cl satisfied in these, out 
escape from them as rapicily as we can, and declare that we were 
not ourselves when ws wore in them ; so we become conscious 
at times that even in our habitual lives there is something 
ansatisfyiiig, and if it were not for the frost of custcun we would 
make cur escape from the.se also, and declare that in them also 
we are not ourselves. TsTiere, then, is the universe within 
which we should tind an abiding satisfaction ? Wliat is the 
+rue self ? 

T h e True self is what is nerhapa beat described a.a the riitiop al 
self, it is the u mverse that we occuuv in o ur moments of 
I mpest wisdom aM^jSsTgu E To say MllTwSS't the~eonteiit 
of this universe is, would no doubt, as Green points out,^ be 
an possible. The content of the univerBe of rational insight 

* Brownirtg — Bishop BloiigraiJi's Apology. 

■ Frolego.fier.a to Ethics, S 233, p. 310. 




IS. The Eeal MearJug of Self-Consistency. — t;.'- v. ' < 
L.t view we arc- h>;‘Uer al!-; to aiipn-eiat-:- tL-.' r---:;! yinn;r;vfai 
of rlis ifantian piindple, that tLc onprerae law i- \} 

ie self-eonsistent. This lavr, a,i we pointe'i on'’. tu 

toiippiy V.S with a mere form without It is n;.t 

howevor, if we interpret the .sTarenient to mean net ine’-t-n 
*L.-t %re are ic be sdf-consUkKt: but that we arc- to be ' 

"Jh the se.f—ie. with the true soli for this priucipk hu'. a 
content, though the content is nor akogether oa.v-' to disco'ttr 
Kant's error, we may say, c onsisted in. tLi .g,,rha t hi.- g in 
s'"ood the t erm Reason in a purely afastr act wav . He optc 
'■ to all the' partieuiaT ’cififcnTlDT^ran desires ; whereas - 
leality, reason is rslative to the whole world which it intturr'- * • 
Tne Universe of lationarin-sight is the universe In' which t je 
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17- Tie Eeal Meamiig of Happiness. — Just as ne are now 
better able to appreciate the significance of the categorical 
imperative of self-consistency, so we ought now to be able to 
understand more fully the true significance of the principle 
of happiness. The error in the conception, of happiness, as 
formerly interpreted, lay in its being thought of simply as the 
gratification of each single desire, or of the greatest- possible 
sum of desires. ^Y£ now see that the end is to be found r athe r 

Yow happiness, in the true sense of the word, as distinguished 
from transient pleasures, consists just in the consciousness of 


the realization of such a systematic content. K is the form o f 
feeling whic h accompanies the h nrr Aonio'u.s ad]ustirie nt of the 
va fioiis elements in o ur l i\^~w:tl!.in auideaTimi h'. Ha^in^, 
therefore, in this sense, though not, prcperiy^peaking, the end 
at which we aim, is an inseparable and essen tial element in 
its attainment.^ 


- It is in this sense, as Spinoza says, that ‘‘ happmess [btatUudo] 
is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself.” — i.e. it is an essential 
aspect in the attainment of the right pohit of view. 


(’HAPTEE VI. 

THE '.TAXHARD AS VALUE, 


1. Sraamary of Chief Thecrias.- -It s.lc-ar, h-jt: 


1 w; 


hits preceded, thi*!' uil tlio in.!”; li'diit!: >jf Ac’.v tiwt h t' 

been i.li.^rini:uished h.'ive .-oivie cEira iipi'.ti cyr attf-rdk-i;. 11 e 
rnr^j-a! itieal dr-es: pre.-f-iir ii.'-rif t-j us as a la v.' : and. in partitul 
the Eaatiin conoeptiou of it as a pure catsaorical 
ijuposc-i upon u? by reason Las onviouf Juive, and eaL’’ f “ 
readily be set aside. The nieral end, a^-\in. uees preser.!: i 'rif 
to u.' as haT.i[;iiiess : and. iu the CMriifailv balsitkeed f-'nn u' 
trhicL it Las bf;-''n pivsented Ly sucL a vttitcr as Sidytriek 
■u'hieii the place o: th:- San'ian co-noep-ion is fijily rero^niy'*.. , 


it commends itsc-li as LiAlv reasor.iir.k A'^ain. it se’" 


Tine to stiv that tre 


at the sreatC's: p^tfettion of 


individual and social. Yet there are dirhculnes in tee rrt\ ti 
accepting any one of these modes of statement as cumpl-.-ei* 
satisfactory. 

The cc'acepticn of a ptu'e iaw of reason, taken by itseU 
breaks dawn from lack of ant' poHtiye content . The caneep- 
fiun of hapydneis, taker, by it.seaf, laiLs to famish us wit « 
Uioral principle, froiii the l ack cf a universal •point of v ^ew 
Siigwick's aTtcmTjt to c-.-nihAo the tw: sirl^does not suecerd 
in giving ns a single seli-eo'asistent point of vk-w. The ct n- 
ception of perfection i? more pruinising ; but, if it is simplji 
thought of as perfection of life , it makes no deSnita m’jtrd 
apipeal : whlie, if it is thousht of more delirdtehr as mc’’ d 


appears to carry us round in a cmcie. 


defects can only be as’ouled by determining more esactl} 
what is to be understood by the porfection at which we min 
This has been, to some extent, indicated in the pret iOu^ 
chapter ; but we mast now attempt to make the vk-w th,it - 
there indicated soinewliat more precise. 
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The attempt to do this is beset by considerable difficultiet 
It opens up problems ■which, if not strictly metaphysical, at 
least border on metaphysics. It forces ns to onxseKes 
■n-hat vre naderstand by the Good — the question that '^as 
raised, b'ct never anally answered, by Socrates and Plato 
We can hardly hope to lurnish a complete answer to this 
question here ; but we may at least hope to indicate where the 
dilficulties lie, and in 'what direction light is to be sough"- 
'i\e may begin by noting that the question may be orherwibe 
stated as that with regard to the ultimate meaning of Value , 
and it may help us a little to approach it first iu this form. 

2. The Conception of Value. — ^Value is most commonh 
regarded as an economic conception. When we speak of *ne 
\aiue of a loaf, or of a day's -work, -we generally mean either 
the degree in ■which it contributes to the satisfaction of some 
human need, or the relative estimate (as expressed, for instance, 
m terms of money) that is placed upon it by some group of 
human beings. ^The latter meaning is, in the main, dependent 
on the former ; and it is in general true that what is valued in 
the former sense is valued as a means to something else, A 
loaf of bread is valued as a means of supporting life or of 
remo-ring the pangs of hunger or yielding the pleasant expeii 
ence of eating. Its -value is thus dependent on the fact that 
we value life or pleasure or the absence of pain. Such value 
'is sometimes c alled instrumen ted^ and is distinguished from 
u krmgie value . ~ And" question for us here is — What 
things, if any, can be strictly said to have intrinsic value ^ 
Wien Kant said that nothing is good -without qualification 
but a good Will, he was maintaining that a good ’ft'dl has 
mtxiusic value, and that nothing else can be said to have 
intrinsic value in an unqualified sense. Happiness, for in- 
stance, he contended, is intrinsically valuable only -when it is 
deserved ; and it is deserved only when it is accompanied by a 
good will. Thus, according to him, a good -wili is intrinsicallv 
valuable, and is also an element in everything else that n 
intrinsically valuable. Sidgwick, on the other hand, held that 
plpsure is intnnsically valuable, and even that it is the only 
thing that is intrinsicaFly valuable. Others have held tha^- 
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Vjcautv is intrinsicall}" X'aEsiable ; end some vculd put fcr't^’aid 
a iimilar clai'm. for wisdom, love; trutli, freedom, order, ofe, 
ard perKaps some other Things, 

ITith these views we are not at present concerned. "VTIat 
’■ 3 cliieSy important to note is that, when it is ckiaied that 
iHT of these things are intrinsically valttahk, what is meant la 
that, when we coiniider them cai efnllv. w e and that we v ame 
f or their-,-eh\ ^s, an d not simplv as Trieans rc- arivthino: els - 
In till' Cf.'nne.vion, however, there are two further i’un.'idera.tii'ns 
t ,iC it is very neecssary to bear in mind. 

' 1) It seems clear that, wlien we value anytliing, the gettir,. 
i.-f 3t is pleasant. This is liable to be interpreted as meaning 
that everything that is valued is valued as a means to pleas r> , 
But this, as has been already pointed out, appears to he 
fallacious. If we ralue knowledge, it is pleasant to get 
knowledge ; but it still remain-s true that it is the knowledge 
*hat ive value. The pleasantness is the sign or accompaniment 
or subjective aspect of the valuation. Even if we value 
p’easure, the pleasantness of getting it must regarded £=! a 
i fferent pleasure front tha.fc which is primarily valued. 

(2) \nien we say that ant-xhing has intrinsic value, we ao 
not simply mean that some being is pleased with it. If w 
pleases a cat to play with a mouse, this would not entitle a* 
■"0 say that pilaying with a mouse is iiitrinsicaliy valuab’e 
lie mean by intrinsically valuable what appears such to a 
rational being ealmlv rejecting upon it. The intrinsicallv 
■V tuable may thus be denEcd as the direct object ot a ratio nal 

^TEiie considerations racy help us to see more dearly wiiat 
I' meant by Good. 

3. The Meaning of Good. — It has recently been urged with 
much foree—espeeiaHy by Dr. G. E. Moore in his Princ>j)ia 
E^nica — that the term good, in the sense in wLich it is etiicalb. 
important, is incapable of defiaitioii. In the sense in which 
definition is interpreted in formal Logic, this is no doubt trie 
In that sense nothing can be defined which cannot be treated 
dS a species of a higher genus ; and it seems pretty clear that 
taere is no higher genus to which good belongs. Xor does it 
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jjeem possible to define it by aa analysis of its parts ; since 
it does not appear to bave any parts. Hence it has been com- 
pared to a simple sense datum, such as a particular colour or 
smell, Trhich has simply t-o be accepted as ultimate. There s 
ho’wever, a sense in which even a colour, if not a smell, is capable 
of definition. Anything that has a place in an order can be 
defined with reference to its place. Green may be defined as 
the colour that, lies between jmllow and blue in the order of the 
spectrum. Five may be defined as the cardinal number that 
comes after four. In this sense even an individual may be 
capable of definition. Socrates might he defined as the clue+ 
piiilo.sophical precursor of Plato — his other characteiistie^i 
being regarded, from this point of view, as accidental. 

iSow, it se ems possible to defi ne good, in a .somewhat similar 
way, liy coiinectinj _ it with the coneentioa of v alue. Fo^ 
■values constitute an order. One thing is more valuable than 
another ; and values may be treated as positive and negatn e 
Xow, it seems true to say that what we mean by good in 
general is ant.'thi ng that has positive value ; while anrthmg 
that has negative^ value ds described as eml. It seems to be 
traraiso^tEatIEeTermi^oodranu~evij7likeThe term value, ma\ 
be used either ■with reference to what is instrumental or to 
what has intrinsic worth in itself. Herbert Spencer gives a 
long list of things that are described as good, in the inatin 
raentai sense, from an ■umbrella, upwards. But it is rather 
the conception of that which Is intrinsically good that has 
importance for us here. 

The question that concerns us here, in fact, is not simply 
■vfiLat is good, but -what is the supreme goo d to which t he 
activities of rational bemgs sEo^uld.be directed. From the poin t 
of ww tbaiTas now been indicated , t be supreme good -wo uld 
oe '^t wMclyhas t he high est positive vFIhr ■ n-r, ws if. is with 
bu£a n~acflQn that we axe~ concerned, we ought perhaps . to 
Ea v the highest po si tive value that can be realised bv m an 
WTiat we have to try to determine is whether any definite 
account can be given of the content of this conception. E} 
common consent, this is by no means an easy thing to do , 
and the account that follows must be regarded as somev hat 
tentative. 
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4. Tile Natoalistic Faliacy. — ^Tiiexe can lie no douijt I 
tlinkj tnat Dr. Moors lias renaered a valuable £en.'ii'e ro th? 
siudy of etiiici bj liii emphasis on TThar he calls the ‘ naruia 
fallacy,’ i.e., th e temlencv to explain, the meanir-_:;__ci 
Gt j d by rsference tc particula r modes of acTkn or existence 
V, h io h may be more or iess good, bat' do not~eDa'nte~~asTo' '?!" 
•wh at is realivmLeant 5V Uo oti. Tie is repea'ing in zEls fl’e 
iC'-oii tKatwas niu^hr by Socraros long ago in einphasismg 
the conception of the Universal. 

It is prtibabiy stiil ner-essart' to lay stress on this ; tbongli I 
think I)r. Moore somewhat exaggetitea the extent to wl ch 
fb.f' fallacy to which he refers has been committed, Indeci, 
I cm not sure that, in emphasising this error, ho has not 
himsslf fallen into a somewhat opposite mistake —viz. ihat of 
th-nking that we can understand what is meant b;/ Gcod 
■wi<'Lout reference to partioniar things to which the term may 
&e rightly applied. It k as if it were to he urged that, ’n 
tr\ ing to understand what is meant by Beauty, we must not 
’pftT to flowers or birds or pictures or rnusij or the star~v 
Jaeavens or noble actions. Mo dcuht. if we were to refer too 
exclusively to any of these things, we niight get a one-sidei 
idea of what the term means ; but, if we did not refer to un’ 
of them, it would he rather difficult to get any dehnite an 
piehension of its meaning at all. 

In the case of Good this is even mure emphatically true or 
acoonnt of a certain anibiguiry in the term, which is not founa 
in the case of Beauty. Beaut}- is dirScult to deSne. Perhans 
’*■ ,s mt really capable of definition ; but at least it .seems true 
to say that it is nearly alvrays u.«ed in the same sense : aui 
ftt any rate, we nearly aiways know well enough what is meu.i,T 
when anx’thing is said to he beautiful — even v.'hen it is said >jt 
.i tempe-st or an abyss, The same is hardly true of Gowi 
TVhen we s av thnt finvtliin>j; is good- we m av mean that it i s 
guud for some naiticu lar purt^ose, o r w e mav mean that r i* 
goud in "nglit . Dr. Moore does not seem to me to 

have had tEri” distmerion sufficiently in mind. The former 
tense— that in which Good is referred to as means — k, I 
believe, the more common of the two meanings. TVe speak 
more often of good food and drhik, good weather, good snips 
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good strokes, &e., than of good music or good men. E\en 
when we speak of good men, onr meaning may not always be 
clear. Wlien Shylock, in. The Merchant of Venice, says that 

intonio is a good man,’ lie explains that his meaning is onn, 
tnat Antonio is satisfactory for his particular purpose ; and, 
m University phraseology, a ‘ good man ’ often means only 
one who is skiUed in some particular subiect. 

Even when Good is used in a sense that imr.lies an end an d 
not me rely means to an end, it stili has a certa in am bigtut % 
It may lieuseHun a definitely moral sense or in^ more genera 
sense. Good poetry may net be a means to anj^thing eUe , 
yet, in general, it is only when it is so regarded that it can os 
deiinitely characterised as morally good. The Ode to the 
Nightingale can hardly be said to have any explicitly moia’ 
pupose ; yet it is unouestionabiy good poetry. 

5 . Good and Moral Good. — It thus seems clear that Good is 
tmderstood in at least two distinguishable senses ; one m 
■which it means wba.t, has some valne , i ntrinsic or i ns trumenta l, 
and another inVMch it means what h as mora l value or wor th ^ 
It is with the latter sense that we are mainly concernec m 
Ethics ; and, in this sense, it does not appear to be altogether 
incapable of definition. 

It might, I think, be defined as benevolent activity ; i e 
it 15 a mode of goodness the special characteristic of w hich u 
th^ It is~t lirecteJ to the prodnotion or pr omotion of other 
fn" in.s of pood. A good man is a man who actively seeks to 
promote aU real values, whether intrinsic or instrumental, 
so far as he has the means of doing so. This, I think, was 
what Dean Bashdall meant by describing his view as Utiii 
tarian — not in the narrower sense in which a utilitarian means 
one who seeks to promote the one value, Pleasure ; but ui 
the sense in which it means one who t akes the promotion o f 
all .•na iaes aa his end .- But the promotion of alTvalues in 
eludes the promo tion of moral go odness itself ; so that mora^ 

’ This has been very wel! broaght out by Professor H. J. Paton m 
CIS exEeilerU book on The Good, Will, chapter ii. See also Professor 
Muirhead's El&inenti of Ethk^, pp. 377-9. 

^ Book I., chap. i.. § 3. 
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goodness is regarded as being an end as well as means. Hence 
n .s not regarded as merely useful : and, for this reason, as I 
have already urged, the term Utilitarianism can hardly be 
pr periy applied to such a view as this. 

That valuation involves feeling is probably true. I hd\e 
already referred^ to ^Ya^d’s vievr about tais.= But it does 
not seem to be true to say that it is the feeling that is valued 
I c m inclined to think, hoTvever, that Dr. Moore does not 
'I 'Scienrly recognize the subjective element in valuation. 
A istotle, at the beginning of his Nicomacliean Ethics, states 
thf t the ( 3 ood has been well tiefined as that at which ail things 
aim {ii -.f'lr liaera). It may be doubted whether ‘all things’ 
can be said to aim at anything. But It would seem that 
we may at least say that it is that at which rational beings 
aim. Xow, Dr. Moore seeks to show that- what is Good 
iS independent of any choice. He takes the case of beauty, 
aal urges that what is beautiful is good without reference to 
conscious choice. 

'■ Bet us imagine," he says,’ “one world exceedingly beauti- 
ful Imagine it as beautiful as you can ; put into it whatever 
0*^ this earth you most admire — mountains, rivers, the sea , 
trees and sunsets, stars and moon. Imagine these all com 
bmed in the most exquisite proportions, so that no one thong 
1 "s against- another, but each contributes to increase the beauty 
of the whole. And then imagine the ugliest world you can 
po-sibly conceive. Imagine it simply one heap of filth, con- 
taining evertwhing that is ruost disgusting to us, for whatever 
’■eason. and the whole, as far as may be, without one redeemmg 
fpeture. . . . The only thing we are not entitled to imagine 
is '■tat any human being has, or ever, by any possibility, ca>;, 
li\ 2 in either, can ever see or enjoy the beauty of the one or 
j'te the foulness of the other. Well, even so, supfiosing them 
qiute apart from any possible contemplation by human 
beings ; still, is it irrational to hold that it is better that- the 
beautiful world should exist, than the one which is ugly t 
Would it not be well, in any case, to do what we could to 

^ iio-jK I., eh-ip. i., § 3, Psyelmlogical PrindpiS, pp. 3Sb 7 

® Prindjpia Ethiat, pc. 63-^. 
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produce it ratKer tnan the other ? Certainly I cannot help 
thinking that it 'ivouid.'’ 

I should be disposed to think so also. But surely, vrhen he 
tavs that the two worlds to which he refers are “ apart Lroni 
aiiv possible contemplation by human beings," he means is\ 
anj human beings other than himself. He, at least, eontcm 
plates the boantiful and the ugly, and, being a rational per.'on, 
chooses the former. It does not seem to me that, in deternim- 
mg the x’alue of what is beautiful or in any other way good 
we can leave out the fact that it is what a rational being 
would choose. On this at least I am in agreement wirh 
Professor Eobhouse' in doubting whether " beaut}' i.^ a 
character of things independent cf their relation to a con 
teripiating mind." We need not believe, with Harrdet, ttar 
“ there is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it 
so ’ ; but we may doubt whether, if there were no beings who 
think, feel and act, there would be any meaning in saying that 
anv one thing is better than any other. To say that it is 
better means, as indeed Dr. Jloore appears to recognise, that jt 
deserves to be chosen. It certainly seems to me very doubtful 
whether this subjective reference can be wholly omitted. I agme 
that beauty would be good even if there were no one to appro 
hend it ; but, in pronouncing it to be good, ire are apprehending 
iL and regarding it as a thing that deserves to be chosen. 

That this applies to Truth and to moral Goodness, as well as to 
Beauty, seemsto me even more obvious. In selecting Beautya-, 
his instance. Dr. Woore has, no doubt, taken his strongest case ’ 

6. The Highest Good. — we ask ourselves what 
supremely good, we are asking what would give complete 
satisfaction to a rational being. We may have to be content 

The Rational Good, p. 115. 

On the general subject of value as the foiindarion of the moral 
statidard. there is now a pretty extensive literature in Enarlisii. Pro 
fcs£or W. M. ITrljan’s book on Valtiaiiaa : its Xature on Laws is still 
one of the best books on the general subject of Value : but reference 
may also be made, irith great advantage, to many o£ the writings of 
Bosanguet, to Professor Sorleyhs leot'arcs on Moral Values and the Idea 
if God, to Professor Laird’s .Study in Mom! Theory, as well a.s to iranv 
others. 
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in the end, irith the disoorerv of something iess rainable than 
this, to wMch it may be more possible to direct- oar efior^'a 
Dat it seenia best to begin rrith. the attempt to understand 


is most complete and perfect. Obviously it would 


require a good deal to satisfy completely such a being as man 
The statement of Carlyle in Sxrto- Resartus has often been 
Oiioted in this coEECetioa. “ Will the whole Finance 


a"-i Upholsterers and Confectioners of Modern Etirone under 


t.i'' e. ill ioint-st.iek company, to make one Shoeblack liapp , ^ 
They cauaot accomplish it, chore an hour or two : for the 
black also has a Soul quits other than his Stomach ; and 
would require, if you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction 
u li 'aturjitiou. simply this allotment, no more, and no les& 
God'£ itijir.its Umvctss a't-ogelher to himself, therein to enjoy 
nfinirely and fill every wish as fast as ir rcse. Oceans of 
Hochheimer, a throat like that of Ophiuchus : speak not of 
ti em ; to the infinite Shoeblack they are as nothing. Xo 
sooner is vour ocean filled than he grumbles that it might 


h...ve been of better vintage. Trv him with half a TJaiveiae, 


o*' an Omnipotence, he sets to quarrelling with the proprietor 
of the other halt, and declares himself the most maltcaa''ea 
of men.” 


But indeed even to possess the whole Universe would not 
satisfy Carlyle’s Shoeblack, unless it could be shown that the 
Universe is a supremely valuable posse.ssion. Otherwise, he 
oald still want to make it berrer. I should be inclined, 
■therefore, to define tie highest Gc'C'u as a perfectly ordered 
Umverse apprehcn-Ied and chosen as such. kVhetber we have 
an\' reason ter aiiiiining that the real Universe Ls of such a 
character is a question for metaphysics ; and it may be that 
we are not much nearer to the solution of it than Plato wa^ 


If ±t is to be answered in the affimiaiive, it seems clear at lea'' 
that it is not the world that, is fiositively kne wr to ns as existent 
at any particular moment thaD can be so regarded. It can 
onlv be thought of as something that may be pruaressit e!\ 
realized. If this is the right way to think of it, it would 
seem that 'what is incninbent on a rational being is to endeavour 
^0 realize this supremely valuable object so far a.s it is at any 
gi^ en moment possible. 


ETH. 
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And, even if tlie complete good is an unxeaKza'ble ideal, it 
would still seem tKat a lational 'being bas to aim at its lealiza- 
tion as far as possible ; so ttat. from the purely ethical point 
of yievr, the question -whetheT it can he realised or not may not 
be supremely important. Accordingly, what- we have nest 
to ash is, how this concepticn of the snprenie good hears upon 
the determination of what is good in the strictly moral sente 
of the term. 

7. The Complete Good and the Momi Good. — ^In order to 
bring out the ethical bearings of the conception of Good, it 
seems important to distinguish between the Good, the Choice 
of the Good, and the Effort to brine it about. To separate 
these completely is probably not possible. It may be doubted 
whether we can think of a completely satisfactory Universe 
without including in it the fact that it is chosen. It may be 
doubted also whether such a Universe is conceivable without 
the presence of ESort. Still, it is possible to diatinguisb the 
general eonce_ption of a perfect Universe from the fact of h-' 
being chosen and of its realization requiring effort ; and, for 
our present p'orpose, it seems important- to make these dis 
tmetions. If 'a perfect Universe could he supposed to be 
already there without choice or efiort, it seems dear th?t 
there would be no place for moralit}', or at least that its only 
place would be that of acquiescence in w'hat exists. Systems 
that are pantheistic, which are especially common in oriental 
speculation, tend in this direction : and even writers who 
attach great importance to moral eSort sometimes use ex 
piessions that seem to imply acceptance of what exists as the 
highest obligation. Browning's lines, for instance, might be 
interpreted in this way — 

“ 0 world as God has made it ‘ all is beauty ; 

And knowing this is love, and. love is duty.’" 

It seems clear, however, that the world, as we coInnlonl^ 
apprehend it, contains ugliness as well as beauty : and, m 
general, moral eEort would seem to mean the effort to remor e 
the uglin-ess and increase the beauty. It may be that nothing 
IS really beautiful, in the most complete sen.se of the word, 
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also a vague one. It may refer to "wliat is known by the 
person who acts, what is 'kaotm by others at the time 
action, or what is known by others at some time before or 
after the action. The distaiction that is of most ethical im 
portance here is that between the knowledge of the person who 
acts and that of others at about the same time ; but there axe 
aLo other distinctions that are of some importance. 

In general, it seems tme to say that we regard actions as 
naht when they are in accordance with what; is generally 
kno'.vn at the time with regard to the best methods of realizing 
wnat is good. But we also take some account of any defects or 
ary special excellence in the knowledge of the person who 
acts. Hence a distinction Is frequently drawn behteen what 
13 sabjectively right and what is objectively right. This must 
he a little more fully considered. 

9. Subjective and Objective Eightness. — The sabjeotive^} 
right k generally understood to mean what appears right to 
the indiiddnal who i.s acting ; while the objectively right 
means that tthioh actually does tend to realize the good 
There are, however, considerable difficulties in the way of the 
deterDunation of both of these. The man who acts is often in 
great uccertainty with regard to the best course of action ; ana 
it may he diffieffit even for himself to say whether what he 
ultimately decides to do does or does not appear to him to be 
on the whole the best course of action. Still more difficult ig 
it to decide whether, from the point of vi ew of the Universe as 
a whole, the action is the best that couhThave beeffi^ chosen. 

Moreover, there are difficulties of a more speculative kind 
It mav he contended (1) that what is subjectively right ie 
always objectively right as well, (2) that aU actions are suo 
jCctively right, (.?") that all actions are objectively right. The 
consideration of these contentions may help us to realize more 
clearly the signihcance of the distinction and its practical value 

iO, Is the Subjectively Bight always Objectively Eight - 
The uTiter who may be said most definitely to maintain, this is 
Green. His contention that the good or evil in the motive of 
an action is exactly measured by the good or ovil in its con- 
seauences may be interpreted In this sense. It is no doubt 
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Sing tiiemselveSj what they were choosing seemed in some wav 
good iiom theix point oi view. But the important thing to 
notice here is that, in such cases, this could hardly be in- 
terpreted as meaning that what they did seemed to them to 
be right. 'To think of a thing as right is to view it, not raerely 
from cur individual point of view, but from a point of view 
that at least aims at being universal. ^Ye eotdd not call a 
thing even subjectively right -unless there is at least a genuine 
efiort' to reach such a universal standpoint. It -would seem 
that anyone who makes no such e3ort may fairly he said to he 

willingly -wicked,” in the sense at least that he does not reallv 
care whether he is wicked or nor. 

IVhat is meant, then, in distinguishing the subjectively 
tight from the objectively right is not that we may be righ-t 
if our point of view is purely individual, but that we seldom-" 
perhaps never — succeed in placing ourselves at a point of 
\iQW that is thoroughly universal and objective. 

12. Axe all ^Actions Objectavely Right? — If we are justified 
in taking a thoroughly optimistic view of the world, it would 
seem that we must hold that all things “ work for good ” ; and 
it may be contended that this implies that every action is 
objectively right. But it seems clear that, as moral beings, 
we cannot adopt this standpoint. The objectively right, from 
our point of view, must be taken to mean what leads to good 
so far as human knowledge enables us to judge. Hence it 
might be urged, as is done by Herbert Spencer, that we can 
hardly ever he sure that any action is objectively right ; since 
it is al-ways possible that we might discover consequences that 
are not good. But, from the ethical point of view, it seems 
best to interpret the objectively right as meaning what on tne 
whole leads to more good than evil, so far as the best available 
human knowledge at the time enables us to' determine. 

Thus it would appear that, for ethical purposes, the di= 
tiaction between subjective and objective rightness can hardiy 
be taken as an absobate one, but only as indicating diSerences 
of the degree in which the beatings of our actions can be 
deterroined. It still remains, however, a distinction of con- 
siderable importance. 
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13. Esycad Good and. EtiL. — I t i~ rarth" on. uceomit of £i.c,- 
diiiicultiej as tb-ose that iiavo now Ijeen referte'.! to titat it 
bten. ccniandecl by a number of piiiiusopbicai Y^riteis that momi 
jodg-ments bavo only a relati"e validity; and tart, from mu 
po nt of view of abeoluta truTlj. they cannot be itrietiy i 
cepted. This lias sometiinea been espressed by Bjtdng taut 
point of xdew of ultimate reality is " beyond gO'.-d .iEci et A 
This phrase is due to hiietzsehe' : bur, in diirereni forms, 
t i5tv laay be said to be found in t:cinGz..i, - in Herbert irpen^er,* 
aril, among mere recent writers, in the works of Brn Beadle^ ‘ 
ami BcsimjiieL^ 

The views of these writers could not be dbeussed with 
adequacy in such a textbook as this ; but it is import.rnt te 
observe here that there are diitereut ways in tThich a view tf 
this kind may fae interpreted. In a sense it must be allow tu 
mat moral iudgments have caiy a relati^’e truth, so long ... 
lU' insiiht into the natiire of the good uud the comiiticus oi 
its realisation is inipeifeet. Acts that are generally reftogniiou 
as right at one riine uri'i in. one cunditicti of society may ce 
generally regarded as wrong at another tiine’*and in other 
conditions. And so long as there is progress, or even .so ivug 
as there is simply change, in human knowledge and in ’■..e 
conditions with witich men have to deal, it woToid seem th.*t 
ims is likciv to be the case. This fact does not, howe’.ej 
prevent us from luaintainiiig that it is always right for a E.an 
to do the best that lie knows. V^liat it shows is that o’^e 
should always be piepared for what Nietssche calls a “ tians- 

^ Soe espei: i-JLiIy kis Look G-jj-f ati 'Jer.stkr rort G;;' 

£jsi). It SCO aid be noted, i.jyocVC'r, that the OerBiiin. ternis Gas 
ara Boie hardly correspond to the Eiwiish words Good ana i.-rxi. Peritai's 
they should rather be rendered FrjendliiieES and AjitacOiiisin. Tali' 
best book in English about Xietzsche is, I think, that &y iV. M. Sa.te" 

* See his E&ics, Part II., Appendix. 

^ Ke eoiitsnCa that moral judgoents cannot be applied to the Absol-ute, 
tnat in human life the sense of lEomi obligation ;= dhitins-i tc disappear, 
ai a that in life as ii naw is we can haniiy say that any action is rignt. 
but at most that cute is less wrong than aaot-uer. See /'.’•trA'iy.cd tj 
Etoh-a, Part I., chap, st., chap, vli., 3 dv. 

* He contends that the moral point of view has only a degree of 
tru.ta.” See Ajjjjeo'o/ios aiid Heaiiiy, chap. swv. 

■I See espeeialiy T/s FrirxipU of Irsicldi!jdlti{ aid. Vahie, p. 3i0. 
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valuation of values."’ Quod licet Joi-i non licet bovi ; and, stili 
more emphatically, quod licet- boti non licet Joii. This is ah 
that it is imponant to notice, from a purely ethical point of 
Tietr. 

The further question, whether the eSort to realize the 
better, is to be regarded as an essential and permanent ele- 
ment in the life of the Universe, belongs rather to meta 
physics than to ethics. Here it must su£ce to say that there 
seems at least to be no real ground for holding that the dit 
tmetion between the better and the worse does not belong to 
the essentia: nature of things ; and that, Oii the other hand, 
there does seem to be sonm real ground for thinking that a 
mam part of the significance of human life lies in the choice oi 
the better and the efiort to bring it about. If this is the case, 
W8 cannot really get “ beyond good and evil,” though our 
views of what is good and of the best means of achieving it 
may very weU be subject; to change and development.^ 

14. The Place of Conscience. — The difficulties ’ that are 
mvolved in the determination of what is good and right for 
us here and now, enable us to see the justification of the 
emphasis that was laid, in diJSerent ways, by Butler and Kant 
on the conception of Conscience. Among the perplexities oi 
life, we appear to be in need of some means oi determining 
‘ magisterially,’ as Butler put it, what is the right course for 
us to adopt at any particular time. 

The whole field of possible good is too large for most of us 
to consider ; but it may be comparatively easy for us to 
detejunine, with some degree of confidence, the line of action 
that is right for us here and now. The conception that was 
so brilliantly emphasised by B. H. Bradley under the name 
of ‘ My Station and its Duties,’ may at least carry us some way 
m the determination of this. We cannot hope to do much 
individnally in the promotion of what is good in the most 
extended sense of the term ; and we may be mistahen even m 
determining what it is best for us to do at any particular time , 

^ On the general conception of “ Beyond Good- and Evil,'’ reference 
may be made to Prof. A, E. Taylor’s Probl&m o/ Conduct, ohap. vi i 
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b.xt it is at k'-ist, ia generalj not quit* so diScait to see what i' 
’■he next- step. 

Wc raav have to sa.T, 'with Cardinal Newman, ‘one st‘p 
enciigli for me.’ Perhaps we may interpret C.inscieHce &' 
meaning tie apprehension of tie ininiediace step tc be taken 
I’*' IS the direct pereeption that, so far as car knowledge gOi.' 
some partieniar line of condaet is wha* is right fc>r as. 3 
a s, 01 caarse. helped in this tA* the considerat; m of our place 
in the i-'cia, systein to vthlc-h ’ve Lei mg : and that is a suLj t 
tj wliich some furtaer attention 'sriii have to be given i.o :Le 
s quel. 

15. General Conclusioii. — ^\Vhat has been urgeil iu to ■> 
chapter may he briefly summarised in the foilo’ving sta'-f - 
menta — that the Good or Beautiful is to be found in *tie 
eaneeption of an i-deal order ■which is not fiiUj known to tis, 
hu-t which we may hope to know more and more clearly a' 
human insight develops ; that moral goodness consists in ihe 
choice C‘£ the good, so far as it is imown, and in the eifort to 
know and realize it more rBiy ; that such nigral goodness is 
probably an element in the compjlete Gcod itself : that an 
action may be said to be objectively right when it is such as 'u 
lead to a more complete reaikaticn of the Good ; and tha n 
may be said to be subjectively right when it is right aecor-ding 

the best judgment that a particular indi^vidual is capable of 
fo’ming at any given tima.^ 

16. Transition to Applied Ethics. — tVe have notv seen, in a 
nenerai way, what the narare of the moral idea: is, and how tne 
Aiirions imperfect eonreptions of this ideal find their place 
within ■what seems to be the true one. '\Ve now see, in show 
ai- least in some degree, ■what is the true signin-cance ol "he 
ethical oii^ht. We see that, if it is to be described as an 
‘ imperative ” at all, it; is at least not to be tho-aghr of, a. ii 

^ For disciissions 'beanen on the qaestlcn of subjective and object.-, » 
rightneis reference may be mace to Sidgwiek, JldAccls -jf £ihk.^, hook 
III., chap, i., § 3, Ethics ofCrre-et, Sjae/tcer, and jlaniiiiZ:!., Lecture B , 
B Easseh, Phlhso;p\ka.l £ssay}, pp. IS-30; G. E. Moore, Ethics, e.hao 
■i ; C. D. Broad, “ The Doctrine of Consequences in. Ethica ” in tLc 
IrUrtiatiottol Journal cf Eth.ic^, VoL XXIV., pp. 21*3 
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is apt at fet to be, as a commaTid. imposed upon us from 
sritbout. It is rather to be regarded as the voice of the true 
self vithiii us, passing judgment upon the self as it appears in 
its incomplete development. Conscience, from this point of 
tdew, mav he said to be simply the sense that 'R'e are not 
ourselves ; and the voice of duty is the voice that says, To 
thine own self be true.” In other words, it is the recognition 
of an ideal end as having objective or intrinsic value, and hence 
as being ultimately good for ns. 

But statements of this sort are still apt to seem rather empty 
and unmeaning, unless we can bring them into some sort of 
relationship to the concrete content of life. Accordingly, 
what vre have now to do is to consider the way in which the 
concrete moral life may be interpreted in the light of the 
general principle which has now been, laid down. This, of 
course, can only be done in such a book as this, in the most 
cursory and superficial fashion. But some indication of the 
kind of way in which it would have to be done in a more 
comprehensive work may at lea£t be found suggestive and 
helnlul. Before we proceed to this, however, it is necessary 
to consider the e.vact sense in which ethical principles are 
capable of application to the content of the practical life. 


CHAPTER Yll. 

GENERAL SLAirALPA" OF THEORIES 
OF THE STANDARD. 

1. Fundamental Differences. — It is apt to be somewLat 
dbcomraging to students of Ethics to find that there have 
h'=‘en, and sriR are, so many conSkting views with, regard to its 
tundamental basis. Certainly the fact that a number of 
ai&rent opinions may be held with regard to the nature and 
source i:-i the moral standard is to be regretted in so far as 
these divergent opinions tend to weaken its authority. If the 
ir limpet gives an u,ucertain sound, we may nof be very ready 
to go forth to battle. Yet it is of the essence of ethicai study 
that it should in some way set before us clear and definite 
trinoiples of moral judgment. It may be vvell, therefore, at 
this point to try to shew that the difierent views that have been 
taken of the moral standard are not in any real confiict with 
one another : or, at least, that their oppositions are not so 
irieconcEeable as they 'ate apt at first to appear. 

In doing this, it may be best to begin with the view to which 
ve have been led in the preceding chapter as iandamenta’ , 
and to shew a little uioie definitely how it connects with the 
chief views to which it tnay seem to be opposed. Setting aside 
tmuor points c£ dlfierence. it would seem that the most funda- 
mental conceptions are : — 

(1) The general idea of an absolute law, best represented 

by Kant’s conception, of a categorical imperath e , 

(2) The general idea of Happiness ss the ultimate end , 

(3J The idea of Terfection or Self-realizatich ; 

(4) The conception of Ultimate Good or ObjecTlve Value. 
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2. The Idea of an Absoluts Law. — We have seen that Kani a 
ccnception cl a categorical imperative appears to be the mos" 
definite wav in which a stipreme moral law can be formuiatpa 
It does not toil ns Trhat, in particular, we are to dc ; but 't 
gites exrression to the general moral attitude. When we a^^l: 
' uiselves whether we are acting rlghtlv, we may get at least 
a partial answer by asking whether we are acting in a 

♦ jt we could tmiversalise, i.e. that we could regard as right, 
n principle, for any one eke in the same circumstances. Of 
ctur.-B, wo may heir, ourselve.? by an appeal to some recognizea 
.-0 k'S of obligation, such as the ten comniandmems or the laws 
rf our country : bat these are incomplete and ma;.' bo in part 
'fject to araEudme-nt. Al.-^c, we have to retneniher that our 

* '•aation ri:.ay Lave scute jjatiiquc-ne-ss. It may be difiioitit 
'■nrpo.'e that any one else couid nave exactly the same problem 
to dc.ti with as that with which we are confronted. Hence, 
th'.ugh this conception supplies ns with a general principle, 
It docs not give us any detailed guidance, 

Kant himseif, as we have seen, sought to supply such 
guidance by sa^g that we Lave to aim at oar own perfection 
anct the happiness cf others ; but it is doubtful whether this 
iLstinctioii can be sharply drawn. It would seem to be right 
To try to promote the perfocticn of others, as well as their 
Lc^npiness ; ar.d it would seem aiso that we ought to have some 
’"egard for our own welfare as well as that of others. We are 
Tn.*3 presented with two general ends that appear to ha^e 
cla ms upon ns — Welfare and Perfection. 


3. The Idea of Welfare as an End. — The idea of welfare is a 
Very complex one. It is hard to determine what constitutes 
the real welfare either of ourselves or of others. It would 
seem taut, for most people, it consists primarily in haring 
tolerable conditions of health, seeuxity from external impedi 
inents, etnp’ovinent for which they are fitted, friends wnh 
wnom they can co-operate, and other circumstances of a 
j lailar kind. It would seem that it is right to try to secure 
these both for ourselves and for others. In general, however, 
there are obvious limits to the extent to which these ends can 
be secured ; and it is hardly possible to lay down any general 
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rL.e-; as to the ertont to yvh-Vii any one cn/nt to p-ir-ne *0 
Tcf*" Lave to be pnr^raetl in co-oneration : ana tbL involve.' : ’ 
es_ tencf? of social InstitnticrLS. Hence occ .iiitics in - 1 , 
re'pect cannot be forninkte-1 in any sintp’e plirnse. 


4. Tke Idea of Perfection as an End. — If tlic 
the essential atTitnJe That we have to adev*. it is 
IS an aititu-de that has to be tuLnvanjd I'.th in 



in ( there. It does not co<n;c of itseit. hut cails for f'V 
dV' bwe to ain; at the inilcst roaL.n’,:'. -:! of tvhet is 
Oi..r'tivei and others ; and thi.s L- obvioiisiy a vcr;. eoinp 
But this, as well as the promtrkfji of tiie more evtot! 
d ’’ions of weltsTej is evid-^ntly dcruvindf-i I y ties cat 
Ulcerative. 
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5. The General Idea of Good. — Wd thus .=se that the n ’..i- 
a iL is one of eonsiderable ccmplenity : and it seems Les^ 'o 
sum. it (lo in the genera; conceotifE. of Yiihie or Goc-d. It 
mav stiil he thought, however, that thi.s conception is i-.u 
wide and vagae to supply us with any deSidto 'hn.idance in ^le 
moral life. There are so many thing? that ore good hi ^ 
degree, and the degree of their gcodr.e'.= is t'ften sc cuiii.. t 
to deter m ine, that the duty of any partici'.lar person with r’ 
g.j.rd to them is not readilv spr-arent. dTe have at least *■-> 
qualin- the obligatic-n of any particulaj person by saying tha" 
he should aim at the realization of suo-h. modes of good as hi-, 
powers and. epportunities enable him to achieve, dealing wth 
tuem, as far as possible, in the order cf their importance 
^ueh a statement involves too much complexity to aficid 
m...cii positive guidance to any individual. Hence it Las to tc 
further qualified by caiiing attention to tie fact that ever} 
person, is born at a partiehiar time and place, with partict lai 
powers and particular opportunities ; and the aoed ti:at he 
can promote is determined by reference to these drciimstaiiCE' 
This is what Bradley specially eniph.'isised by urging that eaC-. 
one has to have regard to his particular Station and its BntiLi 
There is another difflcnlLV that has sonietimcis been urged 
against the view that what we have lo aim at is the greate?^ 
good that is within our power. It may be said that we „re 
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sometimes under an obligation to do things that do not appear 
to ziS to be good. If, for instance, we liaYS entered in+o a 
oontraet— e.j. that of marriage or some form of public service — 
'^3 may be under a moral obligation to fulnl the terms of oui 
contract, even if we have become doubtful of the good with a 
new to wMch the contract was forniea,^ 

The case of marriage is perhaps as good an instance as anr 
that coaitl be taken. A contraet of ntarriage is usually entered 
into iinth the A’iew to the readization of a mode of life that is 
tnoitaht of as good. It is booed that it will tend to promote ire 
welfare and perfection, of both the parties directly concerned, 
tiut it may be the meam? of prcdiicing chiklrer. for the sertice 
of the country and perhaps of the world, and that ;r. various 
oi-hcr ways it may help tc promote wL&t is good. But r 
Tev ttirn out that it doe.s net secure any of these goods ti a'’ 
are thus aimed at. Ysliy then should the parties concerned fie 
t nier any ohligatior. to fulhl the terms of them contract 1 In 
A erv extreme cases, it is generaiiy recognized that the contract 
mav be dissolved : but it- is thought right at least that this 
should only regarded as legitimate in exceptional eixeum- 
'taaccs and with many safe-guards. It is not very difficult 
to see why this should be the case. Althouifh in a particular 
itA’i'ance it might be true that a greater good would be secuiL.. 
ny thf; vi'dation of the contract than by its strict observance, 
et it would, in senera’, be a very tad thing that such contract'' 
'hjuld be lightly formed -and easily broken, The good that 
1 ' ;ec-ured by the striet observance of contracts is so great 
tUat, except in very extreme cases, it is right that their terms 
should be strictly carried out. 

4nd this appiie.'^, in some degree, to most other engagement'- 
It IS right to carry out what we have promised because, though 
in particular instances the fulSlment of the promise may not 
secure the good that was intended, yet any uncertainty as to 
the fulhiment of promises would, on the whole, be a greater q\ il 
IN' or would this evil be removed by refusing to make promise'^ , 
for uscertaiiity with regard to ottr future actions would be a 

t Some interesting disenssiona bearing upon this iiiJi be found in the 
VO Ksae on J/i.-itf, JIdtter aiid Purpose (Publication of the Aristotelian 
Soe etv!, op. 
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evil frc-tn the pcint cf view cr =.'.eif-ty ii: -j.: 
bil’tv ii one of the moit iinportant of aii '.jci.’.’i 
These coiishleratLons may help iis to .-L'e tha*. : 
view of value as the HlriFnate basis o! nio: 
there is still room for a categvrie-ii intperarlv 
cuitivation of those oitalities that c'jn.^^'iti; 
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To say this is. of course, not to deay that there are important 
diUersaces hetweea the various types of ethical theory and 
ai'G hetreeiL diSerent views of the bearings of theories upon 
the practical conduct of life. But it is easy to exaggerate 
these diTerencGS. It is well at least to remember that the 
purely theoretical differences do not necessarily imply any 
great divergences of the views that are to he taken of what 
T'ght or wrong in practical conduct. Theories are not con- 
structed in the air. ’With the possible exception of a few 
rather irresponsible writers, such as Nietzsche, any theorist 
who found that his conclusions led to a considerable uioui- 
fedion of the view.? that have been held by the mo.st con 
sc eiitious people thiougheut long periods of history, would oe 
sure to revise his views. On the other hand, it has to he 
recognized that the practice of the most careful and conscien- 
tious peoT'le has been gidded, to a greater extent than has 
hsen perhaps generally realized, by the theories of the most 
'.^I'-tinguished philosophic writers. They reach the world 
a"- large indirectly through the work of preachers and popular 
expositors. * 

The influence of Aristotle has perhaps been in this way the 
most widely spread ; and he was one who was particularh 
Co,reful to take account of the views and actions ef the most 
cmscientious pecple in the ordinary conduct of life. In 
r'^-’’ent times Kant and Bsnthain may perhaps be special!} 
referred to as writers tvho have, directly or indirectly, had an 
extensive practical influence on the world in general. Thus 
theory and practice have, on the whole, developed hand n 
hand ; and any serious error on either side tends to be pre^t\ 
rapi'ily corrected. Hence there is no real reason to he dis 
couraged by the apparent oppositions between diSerent 
schools of thought — oppositions that appear, in any case, to 
Le rapidly hecoioiiig less and less conspicuous. 

6, Ethics and Sodal Piulosophy. — It has come to be more 
and more definitely realized in recent years that the study of 
the moral lif# cannot be adequately considered without refer 
ence to the general structure of human society. It is possible 
taat in the near future Ethics will cease to he regarded as an 


t 



^juian Dcing is a uac-a'iDer ot up. t :: _ 

vv^ich his personal interests an.I ofliiati-TS tli-r 
\rj>totle. thongh relatiTe!}* inui-viduabirio in bis ni<r:h'' * ■' ' 
treatment, emphasized the arideniahle truth that a ru-c-. 
Eolated being must he either a Least or a aod. The exten* c 
men’s .social reiationships i.*, ho’w-jVf-T, a rarialtle quan^Jt; 
•V nmn mat* chance To be a Robiiy!i’ii Crasce, separat^’d ■ih’'TLst 
entirely, excepjt by memories and tra.ii'-i'jn'. frc-ni any tL-^fT 
cjntact tvith his fello’s's ; and. even ?,:titin a civiiireil cf m 
nuiniiy, he may h? an ahnost solitary inrlividuai. But e\te 
hermit generally realizes rhar he has o’i‘ilgarI.-ins ro his f-ilow 
^honzh he reap' think tha.t he can. Lest firitil them bp' sol;" r 
reflection. Most people. Lo'xever, aie made .aTvare or '•1^' 
reiatioiis to some form of sc-cial unity by contaj't.^ of r. ricr 
definite kind. 

bmong recent English -RTiters on Ethics, it vas F H 
Bradley (in the main a foiioiver of H’.-gel', ■frlio most cn 
phaticaUy insisted in. his Ethical Stiidie.i itirst rnl'lishc m 
ISTd) that the moral life of an individ'dal depe^Ms on '* i 
nayiDg a particular ‘ Station ’ in a social group, and hndinz f-t 
ma n significance of his life in the falixlrnent of the partivi ' i! 
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‘ Duties ■ tliat belong to tliat Station. la doing this, he is 
g'jded tEiTonglLOiit. hj the ‘ Ethos of his people ’ — i.e. by the 
obiigations that are generally recognized as belonging to the 
individiials compose the group. The group may, however, 
te a larger or a smaller one. His (or her) obligations may be 
a’ most confined to the care of a family r or they may be found 
'mthin some small tribe or village commimity. In modem 
Europe, however, and to a considerable extent in other parts 
of the workl as wed, the nation is the unity by which most 
of the intcresTs and obligations of its people are more or le'^'! 
directly governed. But it is probably tine to say that this 
1- gradually ceasing to ‘ce the case ; and that the whole ot 
humanity is more and more ck-arly recognized as the com 
mnnity to which our uiTimate obligations are due. 

Now. when we consider the life of a large and complex 
community, or even that of a ecniparatively small one, it is 
dent that there are three main aspects that are more or less 
ckariy distinguishable in it. There is an economic aspect 
Life has to be supported by physical means. We need food 
and drink and shelter ; and in most countries clothing, of a 
more or less elaborate Knd, is regarded as necessary ; and, for 
satisfactory carrying on of life in a large eommnnity, not 
Ci-tualiy within the tropics, means of procuring heat and 
of moving rapiiliy from place to place are felt to be essential 
I Ire ha? thus an aspect that is perhaps Lest characterised as 
ionic. This has to be controlled by some recognized 
authority : and there is thus a political aspect of life. But, 
a'" ove and beyond all this, there are needs for intellectual, 
su'^hetie, moral and religious development. 

Thus it has come to be generaliy recognized that there are 
*hree broadly distinguishable aspects of human life — the 
ecjnomic, the potiticai, and the cultural or spiritual. Tne 
consideration of the various ways in which these different 
aspects of life become apparent, is the business of what ’S 
now generally referred to as Social Philosophy. The more 
1 torical eonsideTation of the ways in which they have grown 
uo is the tabject matter of Sociology, of which political and 
industrial and cultural history may he regarded as special 
bi-anches. It is the particular business of Ethics to study tt 








CHAPTER THE 

THE AETHORITY OE THE MORAL STANDARD. 


1. TLe General Problem of Authoritj,— In considering the 
nature of iiie moriil standard, we have had to deal incidentally 
with the character of the authority which, according to dif- 
ferent rheoiies, is ciainicd for it. But it seems desirable now 
to add something on this ccrtieular point. As the moral 
standard is one that claims the absolute devotion of the human 
will, it is evident that in? authority must be recognized as 
supreme and unquestionable ; and we have accordingly already 
felt ourselves to be iusrined in criticising certain views of the 
moral standafd. on the ground that they provided no adequate 
motive for obedience to the principles that are involved in it. 

This defect appear.=, for instance, in the view which rests 
moral obligation cn the kw of God ; since the ntere might of a 
supreme feeing could net 1 e acoetitvvl a.s a sufficient ground 
for voluntary of e. lienee. Tlie same defect appear.?, in a some- 
what aifferont f.-rm. j:i the theory that appeals simply to the 
procfi? of evolution : since it L of the very essence of the 
moral life ic oppose it.-^elf, if necessary, to the natural tendencies 
of things. The consideration of such objections, however, 
leads us to inquire more denuiteiy what is the nature of the 
aiiihority on which moral principles must be based. 

2. RiHeient Kinds of Authority. — In deitUng with, this sub- 
ject, it may be convenient to recur to the distinction that has 
already been drawn between is, must, and ovgAt. 

A certain hind of authority may be said to lie in each. Even 
in an “ is ” there is often a compelling power. ‘‘ Pacts “ 
are said tef be “ stubborn things.” Carlyle was particularly 
fond of enipliasizing the absuirlity of contending against 
actualities. It would be futile for human beings to endeavour 
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Ls;^, I jii* . 'S.V' 

to ttiiiLIl tD Vt'^lilc * ' s}^ 

i^t-cj oihtir net on c --urfa.c vievt '** -^' - ^ 

jui^ Lf-a eonnlly liiiiio.^-iii.ia. If a n*aii ctf»;iiu' '>aT.;i-t';ntlv 

a.iZwiii:^t tliS ei Ins c’n ^nru ilicl 

T " ^ "^T T - » _1 ., , i ‘T 

^ITjI OUl j UDU iswCll >ill iritaV t»0 4ir <L I.Lmtr.' tO Z'.rtO'i- 

mze tiie existing e;reiini:^tance>. E::: ■-"cr. -In t i.'li _s-; 
cu5np>-'liin;}r p'rtver i' i-trLtp' r^-iz-'. t r_r-'"i-E' •. ! Ic 'j-.i 

a ■' must ■” 'ban as a ihu; k “ i“.” W: -la l-_': bn > .'.'L 
'■^'-’'j.nccs ptrkrT:! uitka:.. aa.-tab. E^rj. a i ii. r..-:'-: 
(.’ f iieviC'i to a ra-Ltiu'Ji ti-U'-'f-a'.'.’, •.•• a i'> ;bc :. 

« -• as an artiiiiai f.kh'Tvs it.- ia-tiiiC''. iU'.l;<.-r Tti- 'i'; .-.’r absta'i.!;. 
u „eiieral, wirL a certain frirt.ti;j.''!t tLa ;iiC>>LVi.^Lii;FJt c:i.-c- 
q-*t;nc'?s tl-at would otiis^rwistj rcvsuit, Vik r(-c.-ur.i<e rL-r v.- 
7rittci or that we not. V>'e <io not sirsiply iai^-c’.kd. 

A better iiii'iitr&rion of tl;<.- opeiation of the -tictpie "i-;'" 
in huinaa uottni aright be Louu'i in eertaln (.ontx-titional 
praciicci — in ru’ei of fashir.ii, lovu: cn.stoaas. pri fe-donai 
etiquette, and the like. Th-j ” .oorieat thing’' ir, irei*. '■■.ici-? 
rreaiis little more than what the “ CLtupatt ir-'-i'Dritv " ni.O', 
Particular peewit; feiio'-v th’= cu.-t*..n:. at a ;he% 7 . foii-an-.s iti 
’cacier. They do thing.s siniph' i. .'caute they are dt-i;'?. Bat 
e^en in .“ucii cases it is prohahle that Ther;- 1 : ncuriy Away.; a 
n ere or less explicit eonsc-ioiisxcss c-i some ground for the 
action. It is done, it nuy he, from fear of tjjllic (■■p;a)c,ri, or 
from a conviction that eccentricicy is Tirdesirable. In the 
foimer case there is a "■ ni'ast,’’ in the Litter =n " ought.’’ 

Oil the tvhoie. a careful ccnsi.Ierati''in ti such cases ieents 
to ^how that, in all aciiiou that k distinctively human us 
oppsjsed to aniniai iinpiilse or instinct,, one or other of these 
fa must ” or an “ ought ’’ i is the eomptUing force. 

Xow, taking the “ must- and the “ ought ” u.s tfe t'.vo great 
moving forces in human action, there might be some con- 
venience in limiting the use of the term " authority," at lca,-:t 
in it.s ethical application, to the latter. It is in trds sense that 
the term is duetiy lused by Bishop- Butler, w-'ho na.s perLuts 
done more than any one else to give it a eitar meaning in eti.icai 
literature.^ « 

^ Butler’s aetond may be referred r-3 as tee brii.s fi'uijiVa.? cr. 

this point. 
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But we niupt remember that the term is also commonly 
used with reference to the “ is ” and the “ roust,” as well as 
the “ ought.” An appeal to “ authority ” moans sometimes 
smiply an appeal to the majority of views that have been 
expressed on a particular point ; though oven in tliis case tliere 
IS generally an implied conviction that the people whose views 
are referred to have some claim to be heard, that there arc 
reasons why their opinioas ought to be accepted as the most 
correct, or as the most likely to be correct, and that, i£ their 
views diverge, they should be weighed as well as counted 
Again, in law and politics, the “authority” for an action may 
simply refer to the force by which it is accompanied, or the 
penalties which can be inflicted in connection with it. But 
even legal and political powers are seldom regarded as authoii- 
tative without some degree of conviction that they represent, 
on the whole, justice as wcE aa might. In strictly moral 
matters, at any rate, it seems clear that wc cannot rccogmzo 
any authority tluit is merely of the nature of force. But the 
more fully this is recognised, the more urgent doe.s it become 
to ascertain the exact nature of the binding power that is 
contained in the moral standard. 

3. Various Views of Moral Authority. — We have already 
noticed the chief theories of the moral standard, and, in doing 
so, we have incidentally .seen what is tbe kiiKi of arilhoiity 
that is claimed by each. But wc must now proceed to consider 
ihp different views on this particular point more definitely. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that the authority claimed 
for the moral standard is eitlier that of an external law, that 
of an inner law, or that which is contained in the idea of an end 
The first is seen in views that refer us to a law of God, a law ot 
Nature, or a law of some political or social power. The second 
appears in the doctrine of a law of conscience or reason, 1 he 
third is found in the various doctrines that set up some form 
of pleasure or perfection or value as the end of action. 

But the nature of the authority does not always correspond 
to the natoe of the standard. It is possible to inaintam 
that the criterion of right is of one kind, while the power that 
binds us to its pursuit is of another. Thus, Paley regarded 
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pleas\ue as tke end of action, but set up tlie will of God as tbe 
supreme authority for its pursuit. And Utilitarians in general 
distinguish the ultimate end from the sanctions which, bind 
us to pursue it. Similar divergences may also be found, though 
perhaps in a less degree, in some other schools. Thus, Shaftes- 
bury appears to have taken the well-being of society as the end, 
but the “ moral sense ” as the authority. Accordingly, it 
seems worth while at this pouit to consider the difierent theories 
of anthority a little more in detail. 

4. The Authority of Law. — ^We have akeady indicated the 
chief stages in the growth of the view which rests the authonty 
of the moral principle on some form of external law — a view 
winch has not much support from ethical theory, but a great 
deal from popular conviction. We have traced the growth 
from customary obligation, through state law, to the law of a 
divine commandment. But there is probably no type of 
ethical theory in modern times that would seek to rest moral 
authority exclusively on any such external sources. There 
have, however, been several attempts in modern ethics, and 
especially in modern English ethics, to rest moral obligation 
to a large extent upon a legal basis. In recent times this 
tendency has been specially characteristic of the Utilitarian 
school, with whom the so-called “ Sanctions ” of morality hai e 
played a very important part. These Sanctions, whether in 
the rudimentary form conceived by Paley, or in the more 
elaborate form set forth by Eentham and Mill, arc external 
forces, carrying an authority of that non-moral kind which 
wo have characterized as a “ must.” Some special considera- 
tion of these will hero be in place. 

5. The Sanctions of Morality. — ^This term has been introduced 
into Ethics in consequence of the strongly jural way in which 
the subject has frequently been treated,’- A sanction means 
piimarily a ratification.^ Hence it comes to be applied to 

’ Of. Sidgwiok’s Hittory oj Ethics, pp. 8-10. 

“ Tlie Pragmatic Sanction.” It is derived from the Latin 
sanotio, and means primarily “ the act of binding,” or “ thlt -w'hich serves 
to bind a man.” Of. Bentham’s Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
cliap. iii., note to § ii. 
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t j.t wb b mtififtB or g vcp force to the lawt. of i stiite i c tl o 
[uHibhnreni attaobed to tbcjr vioUtjon, Tbo meaning of tl 
term has been extended, chiefly by Utintarian writers, to any- 
iliing that gives foiec to the laws of Duty — Le. to the mohoc^. 
by which men are induced to fulfil their obligatjons. Accord 
mg to the Utilitarian writers, the only motives aire fear of pain 
and hope of pleasure. And the paias and 3)lcasiirca may ji’c- 
sent themselves in a variety of forms. Thus, there is freq^uenth 
a physical pain as a consequence of the violation of Dutv 
Again, there are the pains of social disapproval, and the 
pleasures of the approbation of our fellow-men. The pains 
of Hell and the pleasures of Heaven have also, at certain 
periods of human history, provided motives to right conduct 

Now, if the view of Etliics indicated in the present handbook 
is to be accepted, all this is not of much ethical importance 
Th e right motive to good conduct is the, desire to realise tlic 
hig hest end of haniau life d what this is we have ab'cady 
seem Tliat we may be moved to act rightly in other ways is 
a fact rather of psychological, historiool, or sociological, tJirn 
of strictly ctlrfoal interest. It is also, no doubt, a fact of sorai 
importance for iurisprudence, education''^, and practic tl 
politics. Since, however, the consideration of these extern il 
motives plays a prominent part in the Utilitarian theory ot 
morals, some further remarhs on this point seem to he ciilleil 
for. 

If the theory of Universalistic Hedonism is acccjjted, an<l 
if tliis theory is made to rest on the basi.s of I’sychologicil 
Hedonism, it becomes important to consider the motives by 
which the individual is led to seek the general hapjuncs.s. Ills 

* It la scarcely necessary to repeat that tliis motive need not be 
consciously present. {Cf. above, p. IJO.) In a parliculfi.v good aidmn 
the niotivo is, as a rule, simply the interest in some particular good to 
be aohieved. But the ultimate justification of our intcrust in a partionht 
good consists iu the fact that it is an, clemeut in tho "onoral good; an<i 
our interest in a particular good requires frequently to be inodiiiid 
and corrected by reference to this. 

" Sanctions, however, are of use as helping to form habits of good 
willing and good conduct ; though tliis uso of them should bo gra,duidl v 
decreased tilf the necessity for them disappears. Seo below, p. JJ2 
This point is chiefly of importance in connection with the theory of 
education. 
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primary desire, according to tKis view, is for his own greatest 
happiness ; and he can be induced to seek the general happiness 
only by being led to see that the conduct which leads to “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ” is in the long run 
identical with that wliich leads to his own greatest happiness 

Now it is chiefly by means of the Sanctions that this identity 
IS shown. As Benthani puts it,'- the general happiness is 
the fi)ial cause of human action ; but the efficient cause foi 
any given individual is the anticipation of his own pleasure or 
pain. The happiness of the individuals, of whom a com 
munity is composed, that is, their pleasures and their security,^ 
IS the end and the sole end which the legislator ought to haA e 
in view ; the sole standard, in conformity to wliich each in- 
dividual ought, as far as depends upon the legislator, to be 
made to fashion his behaviour. But whether it be this or 
anything else that is to bo do7ie, there is nothing by which a 
man can ultimately be made to do it, but either pain or 
pleasure.” Accordingly, Bcntham proceeds to enumerate 
tJio various kinds of pain and pleasure which may be made to 
serve as motives to the adoption of those foJms of conduct 
which it is desirable, with a view to the general happiness, 
that men should be induced to follow, These various kinds 
of pain and pleasure are what he calls the Sanctions. 

Bentham enumerates’ four classes of such Sanctions, which 
ht calls the -physical, the political, the moral, and the religious 
If the pleasure or paiu comes simply in the ordinary coui'se of 
nature, and is not attached to our actions by the will of any 
individual, such a source of motives is called a, physical sanction 
The pains following from drunkcmiess are an example. If, on 
the other hand, the pleasure or pain is attached to an action 
by the will of a sovereign ruler or government, it is called a 

1 Prindples of MoraU and Leijislation, c-hap. iii. 

“ Beiithiiin docs not, of course, mean that the prinoiplo of seourity 
IS to bo regarded as an indeptaident end in addition to pleasure. He 
only mentions it as the itidiapcnsablc condition of the oortainty, duration, 
and fecundity oE onr pleasures. Cf. hie Principles of ike Civil Cods 
Part II., chap. vii. Of all the principles subordinate to utility, there 
vas none to which he attached so mucli importance aa to that of security 

“ Principles of Morals aTid Legislation, chap, iii. Of. also Principles 
of Legislation, chap, vii., and Sidgwick’s History of EiAics, pp. 240-245 
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])olUical ScU-cfcjou , aa .n the case of ordinary j udioiai puniahmei t 
If it is attached to an action by the will of individnals who 
aic not in a position of authority, it is called a moral (or popular) 
sanction ; as when a man is “ boycotted ” or “ loses caste ” 
Jfmally, if it ia attached to an action by the will of a siipci- 
natural power, it is called a TcUffious sanction ; as in the case 
of Heaven and Hell, or of the penalties inflicted by the Eonian 
Catholic Church as the representative of the Divine will on 
earth. It may be worth while to give Bentham’s own 
examples d 

“ A man’s goods, or his person, are consumed by fire. If 
this happened to him by what is called an accident, it was a 
calamity if by reason of his own imprudence (for instance, 
from his neglecting to put his candle out), it may be styled a 
punishment of the physical sanction ; if it happened to him 
by the sentence of the political magistrate, a punishment 
belonging to the political sanction ; that is, what is commonly 
called a punishment : if for want of any assistance which In a 
ne%glihov,r withheld from Mm out of some dislike to Ms moral 
character, a p^Lnishment of the moral sanction : if by an im- 
mediate act of God’s displeasure, manifested on account of 
some sin committed by him, or through any distraction of 
mmd, occasioned by the dread of such displeasure, a pumsh- 
ment of the religious sanction.” 

J. S. Mill accepted all these sanctions, hut cliaraotei'i-ied 
t hem all as “ ext<^na l ” ; and held that wo ought to rccogm/o, 
in addition to them, the “ internal ” sanction of Comscicucc 
— i.e. the pleasures and pains of the moral seutimont.s.® All 
the other sanctions are to a large extent “ physical.” Indeed, 
Bentham himself says : * '* Of these four sanctions the physical 
IS altogether, we may observe, the groundwork of tlie political 
and the moral ; so is it also of the religions, in as far as the 

Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap, iii., g is. 

“ In this case, of course, it is not a sanction at all ; since it is not 
regarded as a result of any particular land of conduct, and conaequenily 
does not serv^ as an mducement to the avoidance of any particular 
land of eondnot. 

“ Viilitarianiam, chap, iii., p. 41 '’s 55 ;. 

* Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap, iii., § xi. 
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latter bears relation to the present life. It is included in each 
of those other three. This"- may operate in any case (that iS, 
any of the pains or pleasures belonging to it may operate) 
independently of : none of them can operate but by means 
of this. In a word, the powers of nature may operate of them- 
selves ; but neither the magistrate, nor men at large,® can 
operate, nor is God in the case in question suffosed to operate, 
but through the powers of nature.” 

What Mih calls the “ internal ” sanction, on the other hand, 
does not rest on physical conditions, but is purely psychological 
or snbj ective ; though the particular way in which it is developed. 
IS, no doubt, affected by the external environment in which 
our lives are passed.^ 

Though this sanction is distinguished by Mill as “ internal,” 
yet, in a sense, it is just as external as the others. All may 
be called internal, since all involve the subjective experience 
of pain, actual or prospective. On the other hand, all axe 
external, in the sense that the pain is connected with some 
law not definitely recognized as the law of our own being. If, 
however, Conscience is definitely regarded as the law of our 
nature, it ceases to be merely of the nature of a sanction, and 
becomes a real moral authority. It is in this way that it is 
conceived, for instance, by Bishop Butler. “ 

^ Tie physical sanction. 

® The other three Eanctions. 

“ It might he urged that iho moral sanction sometimes takes the form 
simply of an expression of opinion. The foar of adverse public opinion 
IS often one of the strongest forms of this sanction. But I suppose 
Bontham would say that even in this case the expression of the opinion 
takes place “ through the powers of nature,” viz. through vibrations 
of sound or light. 

^ Sidgwick notes {History of Ethics, p. 243, note) that eTon Bentham, 
m one of his letters to Dumont, refers separately to what are ordinarily 
called moral sentiments as “ sympathetic and antipathetic sanctions ” 
He thus partly anticipated hlilL But there is no official recognition 
of these sanctions in his published writings. The reason is probably 
that Bentham bad a supreme contempt for such sympathetic and anti- 
pathetic aentimenta. See his Princijiles of Moreds and Legielahon, 
chap, ii., § xi, note. 

^ An excellent account of the Sanctions will be foilnd in Fowler’s 
Progressive Morality, chaps, i. and ii. Cf. also Sidgwiok’s Mdkods of 
Ethics, Book IL, chap, v., and concluding chapter; and Muirheads 
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6 The Authority of ConscieiLCe T1 e f rcc f -ouac ence 
from Mill's point of view, lies simply, as we have seen, in its 
simg, in its power of making itself a nuisance. The Intuition 
ists, on the other hand, represenb conaoience, in general, a^- 
liaviiig an authority which is independent of any such powci 
The attitude of ]3utler on this point is particularly atrilong 
As wo have already scon, Butler represents man’s nature us a 
constitution, in which conscience is the supreme authoiilB, 
and he says — 

“ Thus that principle by which we survey, and either approve 
or disapprove our own heart, temper and actions, is not only 
to be considered as what is in its turn to have some influence — 
which may be said of every passion, of the lowest appetites 
— but likewise as being superior, as from its very nature mam 
festly claiming superiority over all others, insomiicli as you 
cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, without 
taking in judgment, direction, superintendeney. This is i 
constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faculty itsclC . 
and to preside and govern, from the very economy and con- 
stitution of mifh, belongs to it. Hud it strength us it has right, 
had it power as it has manifest authority, it would absoIuUlv 
govern the world.” 

"But allowing,” he says again,'' “ tluit mankind hatli 1hc 
rule of right within himself, yet it may be asked, ’ Wllut oiiU- 
gatioiis are we under to attend to and follow il. ? ’ J. an.swc i 
it has boon proved that man by his nature is a law to liimsc if, 
without the particular distinct cousideraliioii of the jiositivc. 
sanctions of that law ; the rewards and punishments wliicdi we 
feci, and those which from the light of reason we have gj'oiiiul 
to believe, are annexed to it. The question then Ca.rrics its 
own answer along wdtli it. Your obligation to obey tliis law 
IS its being the law of your nature. That your conscientc 

Eleme?tts of Ethics, pp. 101-4. It should bo observed Hint the uso of 
terms is not quite nniform. Bentham’s Political Sanction is sonifttimcs 
described as the Lexjal Sanction ; and his Moral or Popidar Sanction is 
frequently described as tho Social Sanction ; while the tcmi “ Moral 
Sanotion ” is reserved for Mill’s Iiiternul Sanction, This use of the twniB 
seems preferable to Bentham’s. 

^ Sefnion. III. 
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approves of and attests to such, a course of action, is itself alone 
an obligation. Conscience does not only offer itself to shew 
us the way we should walk in, but it likewise carries its own 
authority with it, that it is our natural guide.” 

If, however, we ask more definitely what is the nature of the 
authority of conscience, it seems impossible to give any clear 
account of it without reference to the idea of an end. Butler 
himself, in seeking to esplain the nature of its authonty, 
compares it with that which belongs to “ reasonable self- 
love,” 

‘ Suppose a brute creature,” he says, “ by any bait to be 
allured into a snare, by which he is destroyed. He plainly 
followed the bent of his nature, leading him to gratify his 
appetite : there is an entire correspondence between his whole 
nature and such an action : such action therefore is natural 
But suppose a man, foreseeing the same danger of certain ruin, 
should rush into it for the sake of a present gratification, he in 
this instance would follow his strongest desire, as did the 
biute creature ; but there would be as manifest a disproportion 
between the nature of man and such an action, “hs between the 
meanest work of art and the skill of the greatest master m 
that art; which disproportion arises, not from considering the 
action singly in itself, or in its comequetices, but from com 
parisofi of it with the nature of the agent. And since such an 
action is utterly disproportionate to the nature of man, it is 
in the strictest and most proper sense unnatural.” “Thus, 
without particular consideration of conscience, we may have a 
clear conception of the superior nature of one inward principle 
to another; and see that there really is this natural superiority 
quite distinct from degrees of strength and prevalency.” 

But it seems clear that the authority which is claimed for 
reasonalilc self-love in this instance rests on the idea of an end 
It would bo unnatural for us simply to follow our appetites 
and instincts, like brute beasts, because we have definite ideas 
of end.s that we pursue, and know the means that may be 
expected to secure them. II the authority of conscience is 
of this nature, it is not the authority of a bHnd» faculty, but 
the authority of reason itself. This view is not definitely 
brought out by Butler, but appears quite distinctly in Kant 
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7 The Authority of Eoafion Ka t a tl c ivTiter who hae 

Tio'^ explicitly accepted reason as the only iLltiinate auuhunty 
in the moral life, and in, this he has been followed by the school 
of modern idealism. But in reality the same authority w is 
adopted, though in a somewhat less explicit form, by nearh' 
all the Greek moralists, and especially by Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics ; and, in more modem times, by the 
Cartesians and by some of our own British writers. And, m 
recent times, there may almost be said to be a consensus of 
opinion that, if any ultimate authority is to be found for the 
moral life at all, it can only be found in reason. Even Utili- 
tarianism, as represented by Sidgwick, Gizyeki, and otbei^ 
lias come round to this view. 

The only flourishing school at the present time which does 
not accept this position is the school of biological evolution , 
and this is the Jcind of exception that proves the rule, since 
writers of this school deny in general that any ultima! o 
anlhoi'ity can he found for the inond life at all. Aec-ordiug i o 
them, nioralily has merely a dc faclo juatifu'aiion, and the 
development the species may transform and even abolish it 
Simincl, for instance, represents moral principle simply as tiie 
will of the “ compact majority.” It is the domirimit teruuniey 
of what “ is,” not an “ ought ” or oven a “ must.” A moral 
scepticism of this kind seems !-o be tlic only real alliernativf 
to the doctrine of tJie authority of reason. 

8, The Absoluteness of the Moral Authority,--! t is apt 
sometimes to seem a.s if the autliority of tlie moral stand ird 
becomes less absolute the more it is roflned and nuulo atiicilv 
moral. A few written rules whether of a state or of some divuu 
law-giver, seem to cany a direct and indisputable aulboritv, 
especially if they are sanctioned by heavy jicnaltics, such as 
the prison or the gallows or hell fire. U'cncc w.ri!.ors who .m 
specially desirous of enforcing moral principles, such as Oiirl) li , 
tend to throw them into the form of divine conmuuulmont 
and to emphasize the penalties for their neglect. 

In comparison with such laws, a simple injunction to do wh it 
IS reasonable, because it is reasonable, seems weak and m- 
effeotive. Even Kant’s “ categorical imperative ” carries no 
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terrors with it ; for the sting of conscience may be suppressed 
And still less does there seem to be any strong binding force m 
such an idea of an end as we have sought to pnt forward m 
the present Manual. The realization of a rational universe 
seems strangely remote ; and, if we fail to realize it, there seems 
no immediate prospect that we shall be flogged or burnt or 
jeered at, or snfier any serions detriment to min d or body or 
estate. MTiere, then, is the authority of this standard 1 
But no one who truly realizes to himself what the standard 
means, is likely to argue in this way. Some illustrations from 
similar cases of development may serve to show that the moral 
authority, in its highest form, is stronger, not weaker, than it 
was in its more primitive modes of presentment. A child 
who is set to draw simple hues under the guidance of a teacher, 
or to learn the alphabet and elementary combinations of 
letters, may appear to be under a strict authority, in comparison 
with which the great artist or poet enjoys unbounded licence 
But is this really so ^ Has the word of the master anything 
like the constraining force on the child that the ideal of beauty 
has on the artist or poet ? The one law, no d%uht, is simple 
and definite, and carries with it, perhaps, an explicit reward 
or punishment. The other may he hard to define, impossible 
to exhaust, and it may have no reward but the joy of creation, 
no penalty but the pain of failure. Yet suiely it is on the great 
artist that the sternest necessity is laid. 

Again, the duty of a xJatriotic soldier may be simple and 
obvious : he has but to do or die, as his officers may bid. The dutv 
of a patriotic statesmen is far mote complex. He has to con- 
sider, amid the tangle of suiTounding conditions, what is likely in 
the end to be the highest interest of his country ; and often a 
clear answer is nowhere to be found. Yet surely no statesman 
who is truly patriotic would feel the obligation to bo any less 
1 eal than that which is laid on the simplest soldier. Bather, the 
magnitude of the issues at stake must render it vastly greater 
So we may say of conduct in general. The more we advance 
in the development of the moral life, the less possible does it 
become to point to any single rule that seems to .jarry its own 
authority with it, to any law that stands above us and says 
categorically, You must do this. What we find is, more and 
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more, only tlie general principle that ssayw. You onglit to do wliat 
} ou lind to bo best. And what is best may vary very imicli 
in ilfi external form, iind even in its inner nature, witli changing 
conditions. But tliia does not in any way destroy the ab* 
solutcnes.s of the moral standard. It still TOinainK as true as 
tvir that wo are bound to choose what, is right “ in ilio scorn of 
consequence,” though it may he more diilicult for us to saj 
at any given point what precisely i.s right. The authord}, 
indeed, must come home to us with a far more absolute powei , 
when we recognize that it is our own law, than when we regard 
it as an alien force. 

This much, however, is true ; that, as moral principles 
cease to be laws of a stirto or of a divine lawgiver or of a definite 
1 oice of conscience within us, it bocomes all the more iiiipoilant 
to liavu a clear view of the concrete content of the iiu'i-al life 
A few generalities will no longer suflice. for our guidance. 1 Ins 
IS Huleed, whnt we find with reference to the advance of all 
flu more di.stinciively liumau si'.ictiee.s. In Kcoiioiiiiew, foi 
mstaiice, suicutifio trcalnumt began with the fonruilidion of a 
few simple “laws,” uml itwim only liy ilegrees that it tuum to 
b( recognized that what is really wauled is a, (a>ncT('te .study of 
the facta of the economic system. In the case id ICtliies, the 
science was to a largo extent eatahlished on thi' right line.s at a 
conqiaratively ea rly point in it-s devebquuriit by Ai'istollo ; fnd 
both before, iind after bis time, there have heeneonstantefToiisto 
mtroducc uu unrca.l simplilicaiiou by appealing to soiiui rigid 
alistnict standard. Tlic. significauee of (.ho work of .Uegol ami 
of the recent .school of dcvclopineut has lain largely rii bringiog 
us bach again to the more concrete, point, of view of Aristot.h 

In the following Book some attempt will be made to show tlu 
value of this point of view in omibliug us to deal wit.li .sonn of 
the more important problems of the moral life,. Before, vt 
proceed, however, to the consideration of the moral life m 
the concrete, it seems dcsirahlo to raise tire gejuTal qiieaiion 
of the bearing of etlncal theory on pructiice. The cxac.l’, sensi 
m which it is possible to apply the moral siaridavd varies a 
good deal wdth different theories iif its natum ; and accorilingly 
it seems desirable at this point to devote a chapter to the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE BEAMING OF THEORY OH PRACTICE. 

1. Different Views. — As I tave already indicated, there are 
different views with regard to the nature and extent of the 
hearing of ethical theory on the practical life of mankind 
According to some, the aim of Ethics is practical throughout 
According to others, it is a purely theoretical study, with just 
as little direct bearing on practical hfe as astronomy or cherais 
try or metaphysics. Others, again, steer a middle course, 
and, while holding that its aim is not directly practical, yet 
believe that it has important practical bearings, inasmuch as 
it makes clear to us the ideal involved in life. 

As examples of the directly practical treatm^t of Ethics, 
we may refer to most of the earlier thinkers up to Plato, to 
the Stoics and Epicureans, to the Medieeval Casuists, to 
Bentham and most of the modern Utilitarians, and on the 
whole to Herbert Spencer. This view corresponds also to what 
IS probably the popular conception of the subject. Most men 
expect that an ethical teacher will tell them what they ought 
to do ; and the common phrase "‘the Ethics of — ” (Gambling, 
Competition, Controversy, &c.) is generally understood to 
mean a statement of the right attitude to be adopted with 
reference to certain departments of action. 

The more purely theoretical view is to some extent repre- 
sented by the effort of Spinoza to treat morals after the manner 
of Geometry, It seems also to be the view taken, though in 
somewhat different senses, by various recent writers, among 
whom may be mentioned Simmel, and perhaps F. H. Bradley 
and B. Bosanquet,^ and one or two others. 

1 Simmol’s views are to be found especially in his Einhitung in dte 
Moralwissemcftaft, vol. i., p. iii., and vol. ii., pp. 408, 409, &c. Bradley’s 
moat forcible statements on this point are to be found in his Bthicfd 
Studiis, pp. 174-5, and in hia Prineii'ples of Logic, pp. 247-8. For some 
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The middle course, however, has been adopted by most of 
the great writers on the siibjcxt, from Aristotle downwards 
t ( these writers h.av(; treater! the subjerh theoretically, but at 
the same time have clearly incUca{,ccl its benringH upon Ihe 
concrete moral life. 

Now, the view which we ought to take on this point depends 
largely on the general theory of Etliics which we adopt. Srtnic 
consideration of the way in which the nature of our theory 
affects its bearing on practice may, consequently, be here in place 

2. Relation of Different Views to the Various Ethical Theories 
— From the point of view of the Moral Sense School the bearing 
of ethical theory upon practical life would be exoeedingh 
slight. For, according to this view, Ethics is on substantia Ilv 
the same footing a,s .iEKt.lictic.s. Now it will be generally 
allowed that rcsthetic theory' has very little clirwib boaniig 
upon the cultivation of taste or the produclion of works of ori 
Of course a l);vl theory docs sometimes coiTU[)t the taste of a 
gmoration, and a. good theory may lulp to set it'' riglit, Did 
the influence “bf aesthetic tlicory in this way is [irobably not 
much grea.riii- than that of particular- views on astronomy or 
hiohigy might be. All knowledge affeets jiriuitico. but not 
all knowledge guides it ; and on i.lu: whole msl Jietio ihi.-ory dm s 
not guide t.iste or artistic production. 

Ftiinilarly, if morality were .simjily dcpcndcnl, un a kind of 
intuitive taste, the theory which cX]iour.d<al the n;iinre of tins 

cnticLsiiis on the sta.teiueuta t.bore pven, I tnay rerer iu Itashn iTl « 
r/iporj/ of Good and lijidl. Book HI., oliap. v., a.Tid to lUo liikrimtionnl 
Journal of ISlhics, Vol, IIT., No. 4, ■pp. 4.10 pp, o07 .Hf/f/., luid Viil 
IV, No. 3, pp. ICO- 173. H is })rol)ablc, however, tliiit iJiuU Icy-.s hIilIi 
meats wore intended only as an ontphai.io protfsat i.he oppositii 

extreme of tlioso who think that cthienl Roiew.o ehniilfl tfll iih dii'idly 
■what -we ought in particular to do. 

'Here, a-nd else'where, I understand, a'sthotio (lieory to bo ooncoirnd 
■with the study of the Beautiful (whether fmmd in Nature or in Art) 
Some ■writers regard dSEthetics raf.hcr as the theory of artistic prodnel ujo 
In so f.ar as there is any such tlieory, it ■would more nearly ro.stiinliki 
Ethics. But I thinlr it is hotter to regard ARlsthctios ns concernod wUh 
the apprehenuon of the Beimtiful rather tJian with its ercjiiion. On 
the other hand, the moml life is, from the natiiro of tiiia case, ncoos,sanlv 
treated as a creative activity. 
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taste would not have much, efiect on practical life, except in a 
comparatively indirect way. In like manner, it is true of most 
intuitional theories of morals that, if they are accepted, the 
bearing of Ethics on practical life must be of the slightest 
description. If we know what is right by an instinctive per- 
ception, or by any other kind of direct insight, the theoretical 
consideration of this insight can bring nothing to light which la 
not already involved in the practice of manlriad. A rational 
theory, like that of Kant, on the other hand, would seem to 
leave more scope for practical application ; for, though the 
rational principles recognized by snch a theory are implicit 
in the ordinary consciousness of mankind, yet the making 
of them explicit would bring them into greater clearness, 
and so might be expected to have a considerable influence upon 
practice. 

It is the Utilitarian theory, however, which lends itself most 
diroctly to practical application. According to this view there 
is a definite end (the greatest happiness of the greatest number) 
to be aimed at in life ; and human beings cannot be assumed to 
have this end in view in theh ordinary actions, except in a very 
vague and blundering fashion. Hence it would be the aim of 
ethical theory, from this point of view, to bring the end to 
light and to consider the means best adapted for its attainment 
This would apply also to any view (such as that of Socrates), 
according to which there is some ascertainable end (some 
summum bonurn), to which human life ought to be directed, 
whether this end be described as Happiness or in any other way 

Finally, if we adopt the view of development, we are naturally 
led to take up an intermediate position with reference to the 
applicability of ethical theory to practice. Of course if any 
one were to take the view that the process of development is 
inevitable and not open to criticism, there would be no scope 
for the application of theory to practice from this point of view, 
any more than from the point of view of pure Intuitionism. If 
there are absolute laws, either of the nature of intuitive com- 
mands or of inevitable natural forces, by which the nature of 
the moral life is determined, the science of Etlljcs can only 
stand by and admire them. How there are some evolutionists 
who appear to take this view. But, in general, the view taken 
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by tliOKo who aflojit tho theory of development is that the 
clt velopinenii, at lenat in its higher phases, is capal)lc of le 
fleotivo gnidaTice,;Hul, in fact, can only take place by means of 
reflection. Jlence, while Ihiiikers of this) school would be 
eh iry of any a,t.tempt to deal with life by a reforemen to sinne 
absfraet end, taken up without regard to the prooess of lis 
development, they would yet be rcjidy to sindy this jn'oeess of 
development with a, view to ascertain how far it is adequate to 
the ideal that is involved in it ; and this reflective criticism 
might be expected to have a considerable influence on practical 
life 

These general statements, however, ai'e only roughly 
'^ruo ; and we must now try to exphiia them somewhat more 
accurately in rehitioii to the most important theories, 

3. The Intiiitionist View. — Actiording to the Intuitiomst 
view, we api'i’chond immediately that certain lines of action 
iTC right and olhcrs wrong. On tho niost stringent iuUi- 
pictufiimi fltis means that there cun never be any real doubt 
as to the hcstfl'.ourse, t-o pursue. “ An erring eonacienee is a 
clumcra.” The study of moral principles cannot, therofofe, 
lend us to any truth which was not known before ; and sciontifu 
Ethics is simply an iutcllectnal luxury. This stringent vitw, 
however, ha.s seldom been taken by Intnitioiiists. Thi'y li ive 
generally believed that Conscieriec. can In- to some exit))! 
educated. They have also sometimes held that even intuitive 
moral princii>lcs ma.y come into collision, and that rcllce.lion 
IS required in dealing with auoli cases of cimflict. ttasnislry 
IS not nnknowii among 1 ntuitioiiists. 

Again, I have pointed out that, according to the view of the 
more rational Intnitioiiiats^ {i.c. those rc,piT.se.nic.d by the, bne 
of thought e.xtending from Cudworth to Kant), the finjction of 
Ethics would naturaJly be regarded as more dirccily practiral 
since the principle of morals is, from this jioint of view, one 
that is capable of reflective analysis. It should be observed, 
however, that Kant himself did not regard Ethics as la mg 
practical in. fthis sense. For, though Kant held that i he 


■•Tf they are to be Called Intuitioniats. See above, chap, iij., § 10 
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Categorical Imperative is capable of reflective analysis, yet 
he also held that it is so simple and obvious in its application, 
that it is used by all rational beings, without the need of re- 
flective analysis. In fact, it was Kant who put forward the 
dictum that “ an erring conscience is a chimera.” In accord- 
ance with this view, Kant also held that there are no real cases 
of moral conflict, and that, consequently, casuistry is an ab- 
surdity. The laws of duty are absolute, aud admit of no ex- 
ceptions. Kant, indeed, is, from this point of view, quite the 
most stringeut of all Intuitionists. In general, however, it is 
true that those who accept a rational principle as their seacard 
acknowledge the importance of reflective analysis fcom' a 
practical point of view. 

4. The Utilitarian View, — ^From the Utilitarian point of 
view, the moral life is conceived as directed towards a definite 
end — vis. the attainment of pleasure, aud, more definitely, 
of the greatest poaslble pleasure of all sentient creatures. So 
far, then, as this end can be precisely determined, and the 
means to its attainment definitely ascertaine'S., it would be 
possible to calculate what course of action is the best under 
any assignable conditions. The task of Ethics would thus 
become a quite directly practical one. 

But, even from the Utilitarian standpoint, this view is sub- 
ject to considerable qualification. Even the Utilitarians 
hardly conceive that it falls within the province of Ethics to 
invent a morality for mankind- It would he unfair, at any 
rate, to attribute so crude a misconception to any of the leading 
exponents of the ideas of the school. J. S. Mill, in particular, 
has expressly guarded against it, by the statement in which 
he compares the results of the moral experience of mankind 
to the Nautical Almanack which is used in navigation. He 
explains that, all through the course of human life, men have 
been testing the consequences of various lines of action, and 
the results of this experience are summed up in the common 
sense of mankind. The ethical philosopher, as well as the 
“ plain man,” finds his Almanack already calculated, and only 
requires to use it. Mill conceives, however, that these cal 
culations have been somewhat roughly made, and have not 
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been, caTrifid,, so to spealc, to many places ol I)ecim,alB. I’he 
ctliiWEil pliiiosoplier will endeavour gradually to revise and ex- 
tend them. 

i.)i'opping metaplior, wc may say tlui.t tlicro is a largo bod} 
of moral trutlia, which, from the UtiUtiiiiau point o£ view, 
may be accepted as embodying the host experience <tl the race , 
but, since the race ha.s not been consciously guided by Utih 
t man considerationa, it has not always summed up its rcsidts 
qmte accurately in the moral precepts that have come to be 
recognized as binding. The finer distinctions have been, 
blurred, and the more remote consequences ignored. Hence 
reflection on the moral end may enable ns to introduce con 
si-derablo corrections into the judgment of common-sense 
morality. 

“ What is mo.st of all important to the practical moralist,’ 
it has hocn aaid-^, ” is, that liistory will himiliarise him "ftith 
the idea of development or evolution, shewing Iiim lliat 
limtltiUtionH or liabits arc not acoideniul in their origin, or uiuo 
devices of tlic legislator ; that they have grown up for the mosi 
part by virtiuf of tendencies hi human iiaturo modified uiu! 
directed by external circunistancos, and that these teudouens 
should be understood by all who seek to direct tlicin. Tins 
consideration will teach us the precaution necessary in dealing 
with prevalent ideas eiiul customs, and )iceve,nt us Iroin making 
attempts to modify them without due preparatum. Un tin. 
other hand, hy studying the cireuinshmees in which moi il 
idea.s or rules had their origin, we sliall lie hett<‘t able to sa 
whether they are suitable to the present condition of miuikiiul, 
or whether the necessity for them has ceased.” 

“ History, in short, enables us to understand and apiireuiutc 
the present ; it enables us to some extent to anticipate the 
future, and the knowledge which it supplies i.s an indiMpensiili!*' 
condition of all wise attempts at moral and social 
improvement,” 

It is thus that the careful Utilitarian rcoogniM'.s tiie neus- 
sity of the study of the actual oourao of concrete moial 
developments 


' Tin PrimipUs of Morals, by Powler mid WiWn, Tart [., pii. 1 1 8 -') 
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5. The Evolutionist View. — When thus qualified, the 
Utilitarian view on this point is not substantially difierent 
from that commonly adopted by the Evolutionists — at least 
by those who take a definitely teleological view of the process 
of devclop]xi.ent. Erom this point of view, as from that of 
Utilitarianism, there is a definite end in view, though it may be 
an end that is a good deal more dillicult to formulate. Ihe 
greater complexity of the end, however, tends to introduce 
greater uncertainty with resjrcct to the beat meana to its 
attainment ; while, at the same time, the idea of development 
brings with it a greater confidence in the fruits of past ex 
perience, as embodied in the traditions and intuitions of the race 
The Evolutionist is, consequently, as a rule, less prone than 
the Utilitarian, is to imagine that it is possible hy reflection to 
introduce definite improvements into the morality of common 
sense. Herbert Spencer perhaps showed himself more ready 
than most to suggest practical conclusions ; but this was not 
so much because be thought it po.ssililc to impi-ove upon the 
losiilt.s of experience as beennse be thought that the experience 
of the race resulted in the establishment of* certain qniU 
definite intuitions as to natural rigliKs, &c., though the pci 
versify of the human race leads it, very frequently to neglect 
these intuitive truths. .But Spencer’s views on this point do 
not seem to me t,o be quite couai.st,oTil, 

Tliere are, however, as we have seen, other writers of thi 
E\ oliitioiiist school who do not hold that it is possible to 
foiniubite any definite end to which the process of dcvcilopmeni 
may be regarded as tending. According to these writcis, 
there is a gradual process of Evoluliou, .and variotm forms of 
moral action and moral judgment arise in the counse of it , 
but it is not po,5.aibl6 to give any clear iiccount of its ultimate 
goal. It must be ta.ken simply .as we find it ; and the foi lus 
of action and of moral judgment must be taken along with flip 
rest. The study of Ethics, from this point of view, is simply 
a part of the widei: study of Psychology aud Sociology, and 
hence is simply a .study and interpretation of facts. 

This i.s the view, in particular, of Sinimcl, who.ridiculea the 
attempts of what ho calls the Monistic Moralists to give an 
account of any single principle by which the moral li^e is guided 
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li IS raorely a struggle of opposing forces, fl.nd tiie resulting 
inoLUil systoniL cL'C]H’(.)ftaca nothing iuvt the tendencies of the 
‘ compiiict maiority.” But this is not so much a theory of 
Iflthics ns a theory of its iinpossihiiity. In so far, however, 
iis such a viiiw is talren, ethical theory would have no practical 
ipplioiition, just as it has none according to the purely In- 
tuitlouist view. When wo enter the regioo of absolute Law is 
the foimdii.tiou of morals — whether it be, that of God, of 
Cooscience, of Kcason, or of a blind struggle — we are beyond 
the ]iossibility of regulative principles based on an ideal. 

6. The Idealistic View. — How does the matter stand, finally, 
from the point of view of the more idealistic theory of develop- 
meut ? From this sta,udpoint the process of development 
is conceived ui a tnore distinctly tcleologlcai fiishinn tluiii it is 
fioiii 1ho standpoint of biological evuliitiou : but on the otbei 
lurid till' cud in view is more eomjrlox and more dilliouh to 
d( lino. Tins unl'olditig of the capabilities o[ uiiLTikiud, the 
n.ili?;rdion of the rational Uuivi'vse — plu’iises such as thcsi , 
though tliey<havo. a quite delhiite and intelligible mearung, 
liauUy serve to furnish us with a clear-cut end in the attaimnuit 
of which definite means may ho adojited, If such ii,u end win. 
not one that ia naturally am.! inevitably iuloiitnd by mankind, 
lb would be hopeless to seek to impose it upon them, Bewidf s, 
IS the ideal, from this point of view, Ls not t.lionglit of as an 
external end, hut as the unfolding of the essential nature of 
mankind, we may naturally cxfiect to find it unfolding itsdf 
throughout the whole course of liiiniaii histiory. If this vuw 
lb correct, the ideal would he found in human life by th( 
psychologist a,nd the soeiologist, as well as by the, Ktiident of 
Ethics ; the difi'erence being tliat the former a, re not apeeifilly 
concerned with it, and find it cnily as one t:i.et among otfiirs 
while the student of Ethics makes it Ids speoial business to 
examine it. 

Erom the yioint of view of idealism, tlicrtsforo, more than 
from most others, it must ho clearly recognized t.ha,t; it is not 
the business^ of Ethics to invent a new morality for the wo: Id 
If it were ilot true that “morality is the nature of things,” 
no amouni of reflection could ever make it so. At the same 
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time, this ought not to be uiK^cistood as meaning that the 
student of Ethics accepts the world as he finds it. Like the 
poet, he 

“ Looks at n.11 things as they arc. 

But through a kind of glory.” 

He looks at the world in the light ol the ideal which is develop 
ing through it. Taking the world as it stands at any particular 
time, we do not hud that it is a homogeneous whole. It is a 
struggling developing process, in which, as the Persians put 
it, there is a continual conflict between Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
Light and Darkness, The student of Ethics, from the point 
of view of Idealism, is not an indifferent spectator of this 
struggle. He looks for the evidence of the triumph of Light 
In what direction this triumph will come, he will hardly under- 
take to prophesy ; but, in his study of life and history, of the 
contest between the Family and the State, Individualism and 
SocinlLsin, Law and Freedom, the ideals of the Hebrews and of 
the Dreeks, he is interested to watch not simply the direul ion. 
in which at any time things arc moving, in tlic swaying to anc! 
fro of opposing forces, but rather in trying to firing out 1hc 
significance of the movement, i.e. its bearing upon the graduil 
unfolding of the ideal which it involves, T'o study it iu this 
way is at the same time to criticise it. 

There are thus two sides in the idealistic view of Ethics 
On the one hand, it looks to tlic experience, of mn.iikind ; im 
the other hand, it looks to the ideal. Witlioui the forinei i( 
would be empty ; without the latter it would be blind. And 
on the whole all the writers who Iia.ve dealt with the subjict 
from this point of view have kept their eyes ujion both aspects 
But some writers have tended to lay more einpha.sis on tiio om* 
side than on the other. 

The typical instances of the two methods arc Phtto and 
Aristotle. Piato .seems, at lea.st to the superficial view, to lie 
perpetually constructing ideal Bepublics anrl ideal types ol 
life, with but little reference to the concrete fact.s of human 
development.^ Aristotle, on the other hand, .seems— again 

* That Plato was not a mere drc.'wner of dTOa,in.s, lint a tfcir; iiitorprotir 
of the njoral life of his time, is well brought out by his lliatoiy 

Philosophy and Philosophy of IliijTit. * 
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to the superficial view — to throw aside the ideal as not trpayrot 
Dti K-rijTiiv <a'0pK-!ri:), and to oonconterte his attention upon 
the virtues a.ud iiiHiitutions of the (Ircok State, us be found it 
liesulo him. Hegel, in more modern times, has seemed to lend 
himself to liotli forms of misunderstaiuling. Some have 
rcgirdod him as a lather of revolutionists,'- who created i 
world out of his inner consciousness, without regard to J-ict 
and history ; others have scoffed at him as ;iu upholder of the 
status quo, who siiiiply accepted the world as he found it, - 

^But wisdom i.s justified of all her children ; and the op- 
position between these difierent aspects of truth is wholly 
superficial. The ethical idealist takes the world as he finds 
it , bub ho takes it to bring out its significance, and so to 
criticise it. lie brings an ideal to bear upon it, but the ideal 
IS one that is involved in the facts themselves. The .'•■ecining 
opposition j.s a real identity ; and Aristotle Is not lilic eiuiuy 
of I’hito, but. his intcrprolcv. 

7. Summary of Keaults. — On the whole, then, v'e sec tli it 
there arc thiffsc views of the way in which Kiililcs bears on 
praetiea.1 life : — 

(1) There is the view that it has essentially no hearing upon 
it at all. This is the view of the mure extreme JniuLtioms s 
whether perceptional or rational; of those evolutionists wlio 
believe that no end can lie di.scoverod in tlie ]n‘(i(’ess of develo]) 
ment ; and perhaps a, Ho of a few idealists, 

(2) There is the view that Etiues is direct ly ju'acl.ii il 
This Ls the view chiefly of the Ot'ilitu,ri:i.ns, but jiarlly also ol 
all those who think that some definite cud can be forumlated 

Tho Soci.aliat.s and Nihilisis used to bo fond ol! elaitiunj:; j-i 

tlioir founder. They seem to have ahaudoned thts view tiow, 

Pries said of Mogul that his political views u'cru grown ” nut in the 
gaiden of seloiiee, but on the, diuighill of servilhy.” In sonuaviuit the 
same way Goethe was called tlio friotid of tlie pinvurs t.iiiit. hr [Fn and 
des Beateiienderi). Tlio confusion, in tlm ease of Hegel, arises riui ul> 
irom. not appreciating hia diatinctiou Ijetwcou the Aetna) ( n'tVf'/ii /i) 
and the Existent. He hold that the Actiial is Ihitional, but ho nu ml 
by the AotualJ! not what is at any tiino found o-xlsting, but the uudortyuig 
spirit by wh^fi the movement of history is carried on. It i.s the iiusinoss 
of Ethics to’ bring this clearly to light. 
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for maukind, which is not involved, in the process of human 
development itself. 

(3) There is the view that Ethics has for its primary function 
to bring out the significance of the moral life in relation to the 
ideal that is involved in it, and that this process is at the Sfirae 
time a criticism of it. The third of those views is of eoiii i 
the one that is here adopted ; and, in the light of what has now 
been said, the remarks at the beginning of this treatise on the 
essentially normative character of ethical science may perhaps 
become more intelligible. 

8. Comparison between Ethics and Logic. — Perhaps a com 
parison between Ethics and Logic, from this point of view, may- 
help in some degree to make my meaning clearer. The essential 
similarity between these two sciences has been airead y indicated 

Now, it is possible to take diJffiercut views of Logic, in its 
bearing upon the work of the particular science, just as it is 
possible to take dillerent views of Ethics, in its bearing upon 
practical life. It may be held that it ia the biiainCK.s of Jii 
ductive Logic to lay down the rules to be obswvcd by tin 
particular sciences in the investigation of nature. This is on 
the whole the view suggested by Mill, just as on the whole Iho 
corresponding view of iijthic.s Ls suggesied by him. Or again, 
such a Logic as that of Hegel, in which the ideas of Qiiantily, 
Substance, Cause, &c., are dealt with in their relationship to 
one another, may be supposed to be (anil has been supposed 
to be) an effort to deduce these ideas a jiriori, without any 
lefei'QUOe to the way in which they emerge in our cxperieiu e 
Such views of Logic would be on a par wuth the view of Ethics 
according to which it is ite business to invent a system ot 
morality. 

But most logicians would now admit that the methods of tin 
boieuces have to be first discovered by the sciwiccs themselves 
and that the ideas used by them (Quantity, Siib.Mi.a.nec, Uansr, 
&c ), could never be known by us if they did not inevitabl) 
emerge in the course of our cxpcrionce. So also it seems to be 
tine that tlie content of the moral life is developed in the couisc 
of human experience, and does not wait for thcVcienco of 
Ethics to invent it. 1 
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But) then, it may be aslced, does Logic simply accept tlie 
methods oi the seieiuios as it iinda tiieiUj and simply arrange 
tho ideas ot which tlie scienocs make iise'i This view also 
aeemfi to bo incorrect. Logic sceltti to bring out the sig- 
mhoanee ol those methods and idca.s, and to teat their validit} 
In. this way it at onco iustities them within their proper splicic, 
and brings out their limitations. It docs not invent ideas 
and methods for the sciciioes, bat it certainly criticises those 
that it finds, in the light of the ideas of truth and consistency 
which it finds in them. So with Ethics. It docs not invent 
tho Eainily and the State, or the ideas of Love and Truth, oi 
the laws about Life and Property. Still less docs it seek to 
overturn these ideSiS and institutions. It finds them in the 
concrete world with which it deals ; and it seeks to undci 
stand them in the light of the ideal of human clevolopnicnt 
to wliieli they have refurciico. It thus at once, shows tin ic 
Mguiliciurce, and indicates their liinitaitions. 

I^’or tho " plain man such an institution as tJjo, Family ot 
Piivate IVoperty is apt to seem an eternal and inviolable f nf 
m the moriii life ; and, if he ia taught to doubt about 1,his, 
by being shown that they have had a history, and have not 
always existed in the form in whicdi tliey now apjicar, lit is 
apt to become conluscd, and to think tliati the siguillcanct of 
those elements in human life luis been desti-oyed. Ihe 
stiidwit of Ethins should ho able to son Ihe signilicance and 
value of such institutiuns, while at the sa.mi^ iiinc he is alili 
to put them in their proper place as elements in a wliohs It 
IS in this form of critical insight that tlu; siriidy of hltliics his 
piactioal value. 

9, The Treatment of Applied Ethics.— lu the fight of those 
observations, we are now able to ])roecc(I to the treatment of 
Applied Ethics. Hitherto we have been coiio.orncd, witli tlu 
pure theory, i.e. with the consideration of the nature of tlu, 
standard or ideal. How, a treatise on Ethics frcij^ucritly 
oontains nothing more than the discussion of this point ; and, 
if OUT viei^ of the nature of the standard had been somewhat 
different flom what it is, this might possilily havc^suJlLccd 
for our thirpose. If we had adopted an intuitional view, 
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tliere could have been hardly any Applied Ethics to deal with 
If we had adopted a Utilitarian view, the applications would 
have consisted in working out the Calculus in various direc 
tions ; and however difficult (if not impossible) this might be, 
the general principle of it at least would have been so obvious 
that we might fairly have been dispensed from the working of 
it out. But for any one who adopts the point of view of 
development a treatment of Ethics which made no attempt to 
interpret the concrete process of development in the light of 
the ideal principle involved, would be little short of an 
absurdity. 

Hence, this part of the subject has generally been a promi- 
nent one with those writers who adopt the point of view of 
Development. It is so, for instance, with Aristotle, in whose 
Nicomachmn Ethics the concrete life of the citizen is sketched 
with considerable fullness, and who seeks to complete the 
subject by a comsideration of the State and Education in 1ns 
treatise on Politics. It is so also with Hegel, whose chief 
work on Ethics (the PhUosopluj of Right) i.s almost eiitirily 
concerned with the concrete moral life. ^ 

In dealing with this concrete aspect of the subject, the 
student must gua.rd against two possible misconceptions, 
which have perhaps already been sufficiently indicated, but 
which it may be well to repeat and emphasize once more. 

(1) It must not for a moment be imagined that the concrete 
element.^ of the moral life are to be extracted by some sort of 
alchemy, out of the general princi]ile. The task of Ethics 
would indeed be a hard one if it had to invent the moral life 
aa well as to interpret it. But happily there were some good 
men in the world before there were books on Ethic.s ; and 
even now that many books have been written, Heaven help 
the hapless mortal who gets his ideas of the moral life otiU 
from them ! 

We c.an learn what the moral life is by living it, and there 
IS no other way. It is only after it has been lived that the 
science of Ethics can step in, and explain what it means. No 
doubt in thus explaining it, it is at the same time?-^riticismg 
it and^ moral life that has been subjected to critfiism (like 
a, book that has been subjected to criticism) is not the 
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same thing as it was before, l^ut the student must altogethei 
clear his mind af aiiy sort of notion that may lingc;r in it, thal 
iti the chaptois which follow a brand-new moral life is to he 
unfolded before his w'ondoring eyes. Even a treatise on 
mcdica.l science docs not teach us to hroatho with our cars 
We loam to breathe before wo study physiology or hygienics, 
ind to Uyc before we study Ethics ; and, on the whole, after 
wa have studied them, breathe and live very much as we did 
before. We learn such things by action and experience. 

If a man is “ a fool or a physician at forty,” it is certain that 
he is something of a moralist at a still more tender age ; and 
the reflective analysis of life can only teach him to do a little 
more carefully and exaetty (it may be, only a little more 
pedantically) what in the main he did before. 

(2) On the other hand, the student must equally guard 
igiinst the opposite misoonception, that in studying the con 
lent of the moral life we rtigard it simply from the point of 
view of Sociology. To the .student of Sociologj’' the irnmoi il 
life is on the whole as interesting as the moral life (SImuiel says' 
it IS more so), and degeneration is as interesting us develop 
msnt. Eor us, on the other hand, life is iTiicrest ing onl} m 
the light of its ideal. Wc do not care for what it is, but, foi 
wh.at it .signifies. Hence also our jnf?tbod of treatment is 
different. We do not aim .at a statement of ihe course tlirongh 
which the moral life has passed in the chequered eart'er of its 
history, hut rather at an account of its most siguiiicaiii a, spec ts 
Tn a complete treatment of it, we, might pcrha.pB be led io 
anangc it, after the manner of Hegel, in the order of its du,- 
lectical development. But in an iiiiiroduotory account like 
the present a somewhat lass aysterna.t.ie arrangemeivt m ly 
sulB.ee. 

At any rate, we have now had enough of these prelimin ii\ 
ohservationa and warnings, lict us plunge, us bc.st we c in 
into our account of the concrete moral life. 

'See IrLiernafwi'nal Journal of fSUikn, Vol. tJ!., Nfo. ‘t, So also m 
physiology rad. psycliology, pathological akde-s mo often more on 
iiglltaniiig kf ’an those that are normal. , 
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CHAPTEK I. 

THE SOCIAL UNITY. 

1. The Social Self. — Wc have seen, tliaf there is a Kense m 
which it may he rightly maintained that the true self is fhi 
rational self. We must now try to iinders(,aii(l what Ihii 
means. And. first o£ all, wc have to afl<l— as, indeed, we l! iv( 
already urged-— tliat the- true self is the .social •i;elf. U]) io 
this point wc have spoken of the individind, l.o a eonnidomhln 
extent, as if ho might be an isolated and iiiile.pc.nderit unii 
But we have had frequent occasion to rctneinlier also thit 
every individual belongs to a social Hystcin. .'Vn isolderl 
individual is even inconccivulilc. Aristotle said, tii'uly, as we 
have already noted, that such a heing must be “ I'ither a, heasi 
or A god.”i Such a being could have no ideal self, lie must 
ether have realsJied Ids ideal like a god, or have no iiioid 1o 
lealmo like a. beast. For our ideal stdf fltuLs its embodlniud 
in the life of a, society, and it is only in this way that it i.s kepi 
before u.s. Not only .so, but even the realmai.ion of our ideal 
'.eems to demand a society. For to have a perfcdly raiioiud 
self would involve that our xinivcrsc alioidd have a perfcflh 
rational content. Now the only possible nnivcfsc with i 
rational content scctns to be a uiiivemc of rational beings 
Hence wo must go even beyond the sivying of Aristotle, and say 

1 PolUku, I. ii. l-t ; “ He who is utia’blo to live iu Roei(^1% or who has 
uo necdfbooause he is sulBcient for himaolf, imnst be eitlioL a boaat or 
a god (■>) ^ * 
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hat even a God miiRt be rot al Even a God t wonW aoem 
m Bt 1 avc a rat o 1 n vorae n relat on to lb Belt, a d m wt 
conHoquentty create, or, in Hegelian phrase, go out of Himself 
into a "World of rational beings}. 

But tiiis is perhaps too abstruse a subject to be more than 
hinted at here. It ia sufficient for our purpose to say that it is 
in relation to our folio w-meii that we dud our ideal life. " Where 
two or three are gathered together, there am I in the midst 
of thom.”^ Tlic “ I or ideal self is not realized in any one 
individual, but finds its realization rather in the relations of 
persons to one another. It embodies itself in literature and 
art, in the laws of a state, in the counsels of perfection which 
societies gradually form for themselves. 

2. Society a Unity. — Society, therefore, must bo regarded 
as a unity-- in fact, as wo shall sec sliortly, as an organic unily 
The parts of it arc necessary to ca.ch other, as i,he parts of an 
amnial organism are ; and it is in all the parts in rolaiion to 
OTic' another, rather than in Uiny one of them singly, that the 
true life is W'be found. “ W'c are members one of anothoi ” 
The ideal life of one requires others to complement it, and it is 
hy mutual help that t-ko whole develo]).s towards }»crfi'.etioti 
Tina we have already to some extent noticed, a,nd we mxy 
see it more fully in the sequel. - 

3. Egoism and Altruism. — I'his fact leads u.s 1,<i introduce 
a certain modification into the view of the. moral lih; that Ins 
been presented up to the present point. We have Hpobcii 
of the great end of the moral life an self-realization, or ns Ihe 
realization of the supreme values. Rut since a.n individual is a 
member of a social unity, his supreme end rvill bo not simply 

I do not moan to imply that (.hi,s Rayiny was originally iiitiondod 
to bear the sense here ascrilicd to it. But t think it lias frcqucutlv 
boen used by religious mou to oxprofis that I'.onBoioiiKiU'sR of uiiily, 
and of elavatioii into a higher tnairersc, wbii'b .ariMos -(vluin a niinibor 
of men gather together in, a common, spirit and ivjth a (lomtncin, nun 
for the advajicement of thoir moral live.s. Clilford’s “ tribal self ’ 
contains a sir nlar idea. See above, p. 116, 

“See sect, f /ns 11 and 12 Mow. Tho present sootion is i'd.cudod 
only as a prelirainary statement. 
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the perfecting of his own life, or the realization of what appeal 
to him as the most fundoimcntal values, but also the perfectmg 
of the society to which he belongs. To a great extent the 
one end will indeed coincide with the other. Yet there 
appears, at least frima, facie, to be a certain possibility of 
conflict. Now, when we seek simply our own individual ends, 
this attitude is called Egoism ; while tlie terra AUrmsm has 
been used to denote devotion to the ends of others. It is of 
great importance to consider the precise relation of these tno 
attitudes to one another, 

4. Spencer’s Conciliation. — good deal of attention was 
given to this subject by Herbert Spencer,^ and he endeavoured 
to show how a conciliation may be effected between the two 
attitndes. He pointed out that either of them, if carried to 
an extreme, is self-destructive. Tf every one were to seek 
only his own ends, this wonld be a bad way of securing the 
ends oven of any one individual. For each one stands fie- 
quently in need of help. On the other hand, if every one were 
to devote himself entirely to the good of others^ this would 
be fatal to the good of others. For, if each one negleoled 
himself, he would deteriorate in his ability to help others 
Tins point was worked out in a very intercalitig way by 
Spencer, and he came to the conclusion that what wo aliouki 
aim at is neither pure Egoism iioi pure Altruism, but a com- 
promise between them. He thought also that the more com- 
pletely society becomes developed, the more will the two ends 
tend to become identical. 

5. Self-Eealization through Self-Sacrifice. — The truth seems 
to be, however, that there is even leas opposition between 
Egoism and Altruism than ti.at which Spencer recognired 
We can realize the true self or the complete good only h\ 
realizing social ends. In order to do thi.s we must negate the 
merely individual self, which, as we have indicated, ia not the 


1 Data of Efhic% chaps, xi. and xiv. Cf. Stephen’s ScieT^ of Ethos, 
chap. v!,,»Dewey’s OhUnos of Ethics, pp. 70-1, and Muirhea^Va Elements 
of Ethics; pp. 1C8-9. ’ 
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true self. Wo niiist. roalixe onr.sclves by Racrifining ourselves '■ 
Tlie more fuHv we ao roalLze ourselvcSj the more do wc reach 
1 univcrRal point of view — i.n, n point of view from wl)ich our 
own private gt>fid no more to us tluiu the good of any one 
rise. No doubt it uiiiRt always be necesRury for os to take more 
thought for our own individual development than for that of any 
one else ; because cacb one best understands Ins own individual 
needs, and has the best means of working out his own nature 
to its perfection. But when this is done from the point of 
View of the whole, it is no longer properly to be described 
as Ego'sm. It is self-realization, but it is self-realization for 
the sake of the whole. 

In such self-realization the mere wi.siies and whims of the 
private self have been .sacrificed, and w<; seek to develop oui- 
solve.s in the same spirit and for the same end.s as those in 
which a,nd Ibr which we .seek to dcvclofi others. When we 
hve in such a H])lrit as this, the op]>osiiion bcivvemi Kgoism 
nid Altruism (uiasos. Wo seek neither imr own good .simpl) 
um the good (d others simply, Imt the good lioth of oiirselvts 
irid of others as membcr.s of a whole, hooking at the imiticr, 
therefore, from this point of view, it might be better to de- 
senhe, the ultimate end as the realization of a rational univeise, 
r.iUier than ai aelf-realization ; a.nd, as we liave. Hemi, it is still 
better to think of it as the realization of the most coniphte 
good that is attainable Jiy us ; and ihat good is clearly a sotid 
good. 


6. Ethics a Part of Politics.- Wc uni.st rceognizi', in slmil, 
tint m.an is, as Aristotle eX]U'essod it, “ a politieid animal 
and tha,t Ethics cannot bo satisfiiictorily treated (‘xci'.pt as i 
part of Politics — i.e. as a part of the study of Ht)eiety. Om 
duties and our virtues arc at every point dcfiendent on oui 
relations to one another. This fact was more e.leiu’ly roiog 
mzed by some of the andont Oroide tliinkei;s than it lm.s Been 
by many in modern times — for, in modern timc.a, partly on 
account of the emphasis on indiviilual pterfection whic.h is at 


.T 





^ Of. CaM’a Eegel-, jip. 210-18. 

- “ IIoXiris-017 fwop ” (Politics, 1. ii, fi). 
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least one aspect of Cliristiaiiity ^ we taTe come to think more 
of the independence of the individual. It may be welh there 
fore, to glance fox a. moment at the way in which Ethics was 
regarded by Plato and Aristotle. 

7. Plato’s View of Ethics. — Plato was so strongly impressed 
with the social nature of man, and with the necessit}' of study 
mg hi.s life in relation to society, that, in his study of Ethics, 
instead of inquiring into the characteristics of a virtuous 
life in an individual, he endeavoured first to determine the 
characteristics of a good .state. Having found what these are, 
he considered that it would be perfectly easy to infer what 
arc the characteristics of a good man. Accordingly, the great 
ethical treatise of Plato is the Republic, in which he gives a 
sketch of an ideal state. It seemed to him— -in accordance 
with a classification that wjis current among the Greeks — that 
there were four great virtues required for the existence of an 
ideal state, viz. wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice 
and he thought that hy observing exactly the significance of 
these virtues in the ideal .state, he wa.s able to ,^ee also what 
their e.xact significance must be in the life of the individual ^ 

8. Aristotle's View of Ethics. — Aristotle was not less con- 
vinced than Plato of the es.sentially social nature of man,. He 
began his gi'ea.t treatise on Ethics— in some respects the 
gieatest that has ever been wiittcn — with a, statement to the 
eficet that Ethics is a part of Politics ; ® and the greater part 

^ Partly also, no doubt, because oiu- wider ialcmationa.1 relationships 
have mado it impossible for us to resard any one social system as a 
complete and exclusive imity iu itself. 

" For a fuller account of Plato's Ethics, see Sidgivick’s History of 
Lthics, pp. 35-51. Plato’s ReptiOUcis a book otsueh iatere.5t and import 
anco that every student ought to find somo opportuaity of reading it 
It has been adiuirably translated both by Jowett and by Davies and 
‘Vaughan. In conacction with this. Dr. Bosanquet’s Companion to 
PlaU/’s Rupitblir, sliould by all means be used. 

^ lu the wide sense iu which the terra Politics was used by the Greeks 
Perhaps in modoru times, as bus already been urged above (p, 240), 
we should rather say that JEthics is a part of Social Philosophy. On 
the relation betrreen Etliica .and Polities the student mt'y profitably 
consult Sdgwick’s MdJioits of Mthks. Book I., chap. ii. .also Mmr 
head’s ^jfejjienis of Elhks, Book I., chap, iii., § 13. 1 
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of liis tro.ati.'ie ia occupied with au invcatigatiou of the virtues 
that aro required in flic good citizen of a state such aa he found 
in Greece., and capceinlly in its City Rtiitcs, such as Athens 
F to did indeed think tliat tliorc was a Idnd of life, what he calk d 
the eonteinplativo or spcnnlative life (what we might call the 
life of science, or the life of the student), which was eHScntinlly 
higher than t he life of political activity ; but he considered that 
oven this higher life must be built up on a basis of civic virtue ‘ 

9. Cosmopolitanism. — The beat Ethics of the Greeks, 
then, was based on the conception of the State, as the sphere 
within which the life of the individual is to be realized. It 
was only after the best days of the Greek state were over 
when everything was beginning to be cruahed under the iron 
heel of Romo, “ that the Stoics began to speak of a troXi-ua n f 
Knir/i.fiu, and to tliink of the virtuous man (or “ the wise man,” 
ns they called him) ns one who is hound Ity no puriicular social 
tics, hut lives an independent life of his own. Kveii the Rtoii s 
however, recognized t-liab the good man i.s a citizen ; but they 
Stud thflit hef ought to be “ a citizen of the world,” not of any 
particular community. In this way his social relations were 
made BO vague that it almost acemed as if they might lie alto- 
gether ignored. There was a. great elevation in much of the 
teaching of the StoicH ; bnt its want of any doliilito. recognition 
of social relationships made it cold a.nd hard, :uid .somewhat 
destitute of eoatent. And often it was inflated with a certun 
false ]iride in the independence of the iodividual. 

10. Christian Ethics. — Christianity may he said to have gone 
to some extent in the same direction as Stoicism. '' It also was 
essentially cosmopolitan, and it also tended to insist on the 
independent life of the individual.* Each one. mast “ woik 

* See Sidgwick’a Historj/ of Ethicn, pp. .'>1-70. 

- See Castd’e Beffd. pp. 204-7, Zeller’s Shies, Epicvreaiis, and Scephes, 
pp 15-16, and Wallace’s Epienreavism, chap. i. 

* Sidgwick’s Hishry of Elhks, pp. 114-17. 

* Christmuity insisted on the dicnity of man aa man more strongly 
that even Ktoioism had done. Stoicism procln.imod the diajuity only 
of the man or pliilosopher ; whereas Christianity wasa preached 
to “ publicans and sinners.” 
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out his own salvation,” and must even forsake father and 
mother, and all other social relationships, In order to follow- 
after the ideal life. Christianity represented the ideal hfe 
also as an imitation of a divine personality. 

Still, this was only one aspect of Christianity. It was no 
less emphatic in its insistence on the doctrine that we are 
‘ members one of another,” and that in order to attain per 
fection we must recognize o-ur essential unity both with each 
other and with God. The fact, however, that Christiamty 
had to make its way in an adverse -world, rendered it necessary 
at first to insist somewhat strongly on the need of isolation 
Its followers had to recognize that they were not of the 
world,” in order that they might keep their ideals pare. But 
after Christianity had to a great e.vtent conquered the world, 
the other side — the social side — began to come out ; and it is 
peihap.s on that side now that its significance is greatest. 

Whether we look, therefore, to ancient or to modern systems 
of morals, it is not difficult to see that the recognition of the 
essentially social nature of man plays a prominent part in all 
that is best in them. This being the case, it wil? be well now 
to abandon the vie??- of the mere individual life as tliat which 
18 to be perfected, and to consider rather what is involved in 
the perfection of society. 

11. The Social Universe. — We must, ho-wever, first bring 
this point of view into relation to what has been akeady said 
with respect to the miivei-ses in which men habitually hve 
The life of every man, except an absolute madman, con 
atitutes a more or less consistent whole. His actions fall within 
a more or less ordered scheme or plan. This whole, this plan 
this totality of ends which a man pursues, -we have agreed 
to describe as the universe within which he lives. Now this 
imivorse is always of a social character. Even the most 
original and even the most -misanthropic of men cannot escape 
from the influence of the social environment by which they are 
formed. They inevitably imbibe something of what has been 
called, as we have already noticed, ” the Ethos of their people,’ 
the mmal point of view adopted by the race or nai on or body 
of men among whom, or under the infiuence of whom, their 
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lives ai'e spent,. This nnoral atinos) there in which tlicv pass 
tlioir lives sippilierf i)io main part ol that nnivei'sc witliin wbieli 
irheir desires (ind sc-ope. Bo nmcli is this the case that a man 
always, c.wept when in some abrutriual slate, of mind, thinks 
of liiinself, not an ksedated personality, but as a luemlter of 
some Itody. 

This fact is cinphasized even Ijy a writer in some respects 
so individualistic aa Milld “ The. social state,” he says/ 
“ is at once so inituial, so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that, except in some uuusua.1 circumstances or by an effort 
of voluntary ahstraction, he never conceives himself otherwise 
than as a member of a body ; and this associati on is riveted more 
and more, as monkmd are further removed from the .state of 
B 0 .vagc iTi(!e])endence. Any cuudition, tlierefore, wliich is 
osaentla,! to a state of soci(d.y, liocomes Tiiore, mjkI tmu'o an 
jnKf)p!U’idil<' pari of every pi'rS(U)'s coueeplion of the stal'.e of 
tliitif>s wldeli lie is born iid'o, and wlu(di is tiie ilestiny of a 
huuuin 

.Vor this reasou, when we. consiiler aii) lar^u sr'ciet,y of 
himiiui lutuivti, bouiul t.oj'eUieu hy a coimnoLi laiigiin.ac, n c(un- 
inon law, a, <s-un)n<»n relijjion, a cominoir inten^st,, we m»i,y say, 
in a liroad sense, that they a.ll live, habiluafly witJiin the. siimc 
univcMC. They will all lie di,stiii<iiilshc:d, no doulit, liy iu- 
divldual peculiarities; some of tliem will Ijo inure ami some 
less alfocted liy tlie common tii's ; inul evcui from year to year 
and from d.ay 1o da.y the universe of cacli will be lia.hle 1o 
considerable variations. 

Still, speaking broa.dly, what the Germans call tlic. ri'iV^cn, i.e. 
the. moral halutiulos of a man’s time a.ii'i ]il;!,ec, tend tiu ovi'T- 
shadow the peculiarities of his individual nature, and i,o have 
.a strong determining infliieiiec on his view of life and on Ids 
eoueeptioji of his own vocation. The necc.ssity of making 
himself intelligilile to those around him, the immense mlvum 

' This oleinout in Mill's teachiii'j is rlue, as he partly aeknmvleilp:eH 
two pages lator. to tho study of Comte. Uf. hia elm.|i, 

iv. Mill, however, seems never io have made '.iiiy serious eihirt t.o ivecin- 
ctle tho cloiiij/ftits wliich ho derived from Comte wIUi the general loiioi 
of his philosophy. j' 

“ Vklilardttdsni, chap, iii., pp. 4.(j-7. 
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tage of understaridiiig them, and the need of constantly co 
operating with them, would of themselves be sufficient to 
bring about a certain homogeneity among the members of a 
community. And when we add to this the influences of 
heredity and education, the force is overwhelming. 

12. Society an Organism. — These considerations may partly 
enable us to understand an idea which has become prevalent 
in recent times among writers of very diver.se schools — the 
idea, namely, that a society of human beings is, as we have 
already indicated, to be regarded as an organic unity. The 
meaning of this is, broadly speaking, that just as we recognize 
a common life animating all the members of which a living body 
IS composed, so we must acknowledge a similar unity among the 
members of a human society. Tins idea has sometimes been 
presented in the form of an analogy ; -i.e. an attempt is made to 
draw parallels between the structures of human societies and 
the constitutions of animal or vegetable bodies.^ Such 
analogies are, no doubt, occasionally suggestive ; but, on the 
whole, they supply more scope for ingenuity thsJn for insight 

The essential point seems to be that a human pcrsonalit} 
IS never an isolated phenomenon. It is even inconceivable 
ap irt from certain relations to other personalities. The 
positive content of a man’s moral life depends on these relation- 
ships ; apart from them it would stagnate and die, very much 
as a limb dies when it is cut off from its organic connection with 
the body of which it forms a part. The wffiole of a man ’s moral 
life, all its purposes, aU its meaning and value, receive their 
tone and colour from the ideals, the in.stitution3, the moral 
habits, among which his life develops. This being so, it is 
important, in dealing with the moral life, not merely to considei 
the life of an individual man, but to have regard to the unity 

‘ This has bowt done, for instance, by Herbert Spencer in his Piinciplei 
of Sociologij, vol. i., part ii. ; and, in a still nioro elaborate form, bj a 
(taxman m-iter, Sehaffle, in his Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers 
&11 Leslie Stephen {Bci&JKe of Ethics, p. 126 ) thought it prefOTable to speak 
of “social tissue ” rather than of a “ social organism.” because there 
IS no 01*; abiding unity in which individuals are combined as the parts 
are oonfliiiied in an animal organism. * 
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>ntb n wl 1 the m n p^rt of hia ifo falls That n ap to 

f tuiK iiiimy, iLo ituliVniuitl iiiiij Ji't jii a 3. pfiViltG 1 fo 

of iiirt own ia a point that wo ahaU have to oonaidor at a later 
si 

13. Why is the Social Universe to be Preferred?- Now the 
{piosfcioii naturally piiajsenta it,rtel.l' at this point — Why should 
till social uuivorso he, preferred to the universe of the individual 
oonBuiousness The answer, of course, from the point of 
view that wc have now reached, is that the individual self is 
m its nature incomplete., and requires a larger whole for its 
lealiisatiDii. Buch a larger whole might no doubt conceivably 
be found in something beyond and above human society , 
and, if wc wore inventing a new morality, we might have t,o 
look aSmut for yiicli a iarger universo. But, if wo accept the 
point of view of development, we niuHt accept tJic only medium 
wilbiii which any aclnal process of moral deA'cloprnent can he 
found. If it Is true that the individual has no realily apnt 
fiom the social whole, and that it Lh within that whole that, ins 
devolopmeniwtakoH plane, the devotion to tliat wlioio has dl 
the binding force which liclougs to devotion 1o the Ideal SiU 
or Lo the eomple.tc good. We cannot .separate om'selvoH from 
till necessary rncdiniu of our ovolution, and sock to perfect 
oni'Bclvca in vacua. 

The furilicr disoiisaion of this question, Umvevi'r, would lead 
us into a luctaphysical iuve.stiga.|.inu of the, natiire of the silt, 
its relation t.u the social whole within which it develop!, and to 
the universe in general. Buch a. discussion might be neccs.'-iry 
foi the complete establLshnient of Ihc validity of t.fic nunal 
ideal. But it lies beyond the province of a, work which does 
not profess to enter into mctaphysicB. We can only hint a 

’■On tkc ori^anic nature of aecjofy, the sl.uflc'ul, may be rcfemsl Ui 
Biadloy’s Sihiml Siudics, pp. ITU-B',). Hosantjui’t's 
Ihiory of ili€ Stnli, oBJKieiirUy ehapte™ vii. und viii., and Muivlie id h 
ElonmU of Jiltliias, pp. The idtsr of urganiu unity liaM la on 

well explained in Moore’s PriBCipid ISthica, cepeoialSy pp- I oc 

some critical remarks on it, referenoo may bo nuicln to Mo’l'a^ifJ.it t’s 
^tudisa in H^dian Cosmology, chap. vii. Tha wiudcnt of iiio prest nt 
handbook mi probably under.rta.ud thin coiiceptiou bolLor afttl-froiidii!,' 
some of theo following chapters. 
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little further, in our concluding chapter, at the nature of the 
problem involved. In the meantime, we must content our- 
selve.s with the eifort to bring out the general significance of 
the social universe in its bearings on the moral life. 

14. Helation of Conscience to the Social Unity.— The im- 
portance of the social environment in the formation of what 
is commonly known as Conscience, has been noticed b} a 
cumber of recent writers. This is emphasized, for instance, 
by Milk in his treatment of the moral sanctions.” Without 
endorsing all that has been said on this subject by him and 
others, it may at least be convenient lo sum up at this point 
what has to he said on the nature of Conscience, and to indicate 
its relations to our social universe. 

It has been pointed out already that there is a certain am- 
biguity — indeed a twofold ambiguity — in the use of the term 

Conscience.”* * * * * * * §§ It is sometimes used to expre.ss the fundamen- 
tal principles on which the moral judgment rests : at other times 
it expresses the principles adopted by a particular individual 
pci haps more often it means “ a particula^kind o? pleasure and 
pain felt in perceiving our own conformity or non-conformitj 
to principle.”^ 

The last seems to me to be the most convenient acceptation 
of the term,''"’ except that I should prefer to say .simply that it is 
a feeling of pain accompanying and resulting from our non- 

* UtilUatianism, chap. iii. Cf. also Bradley's Ethical Studies, pp 

iys-9. Stephen's Sciemc of Ethics, chap, viii., CJiSard’s Lectures and 
Essays {" On the Scientific Basis of Ethics and Dr. Starcke’s article 
on “ The Conscience ” in the Iniernational Journal of Ethics, toI n 
No 3 (April, 1S92), pp. 342-72. Hegel, in liis liechtsjihibsophie. 
was, I think, the first writer who clearly brought out the social bearing 

of Conscience. Much of what Hegel aa 3 rs on this point will he found 

rL.])rodacod, la an excellent focm, in Dewey’s Outlines of Ethics, pp 

182-09. 

On the nieaning of the moral sanctions, see the Uoto at the end of 
chap, vri, 

* See above, Book I., chap, vi. Gf. also Hegel’s Philosophy of Bight, 

§§ 13b-y. 

I Starcke, loc. cit., p. 348. - 

■’ Chiafly because it gives the most definite meaning. When we go 
bevond* 1 his, wu land ourselves in almost hopeless ambigaities. 
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confoi’nut'.y Ui Tliis sense, of the temi is evidently 

tio^ely eoiuioetec) w.ii.li tJic secoml sense ; fer t)ie principles in 
tomii'eiion 'witU wliieh a,n individual feels pain are oF course 
the principles jveoenwtal by him. Nevertheless, the first sense 
ilso is not, t'.nfire.iy OAcfutlcd : hvr, even if an. individual is luit 
eleirly conscious of tlio deeper principles of reason on -whiLli 
the final iiioral judgrneul. depends, he will yet often had a vague 
unLasiness wlien he goes against them. It is difficult to 
behove, for in.stance, that St. Paul’s conscience was entiidy 
at rest in the midst of his persecuting zeal, even if he did think 
thot he was " doing God service.” However, in general, no 
doubt the pain of Conscience accompanies only the violation 
of clearly recognized duty. 

Now we. have seen that the principles of dut}^ wiiich an 
mdividual recognizes are largely dcterinined by the, soouil 
universe wliicii he inhabits, lienee ills conscience also ninst 
hi largely d,ot.eianined by this.- A man’s eotisciencie, we may 

‘ 'J’lie iik'itu'iii lit rtiy-Hlei'y ao ofteu llioiiglit to ullijuih to tViunnii nui 
n, 1 tfunl!, liirgely due in tlie tact that it is often not aefoiupaiiied by 
auj direct cif “confomiily or iioii-eoiU'orOuty to prliiciplt 

A mdU has often siuiply tui uiU!a.sy Iceliu" of liavinjr youe wronn, witlitmt 
LieiUj^ ablo to aay pnwisi'ly yyhat prm(d]ilc> he lifts vtoJiited. Pnrlbi!, 
i lie doubtful whetlu'V it, is correct to speak of a plmftttrc of doiiHcieiu i 
toafomiity to iiumil prineiplo is the iiornui) stale; and this iiiii> lu 
niTarded loi tlio uenti'id point. Any viol.iliou of pniieiple, on the olliii 
liaml, bi'iiifi;,4 pa, ill. 'I’lu' perfonriaiier; of duty leaves a Jua.o still in (lu 
position of au “ miprolitablo servant.” oiU [iride,” of eouisi, 

IS accoiipxuded by a eerla.iii pieaflurc ; hut .should this bo describid 
as a plcii.sui'o of f'onseieiu'o ? 1 tliiiik (Wlylo was I'iylit on this jioiiil 

To Bay tkiit, ive luwo a olca,r conscience is t.o utter a soleeiHlii ; Jiad wi 
never sinned, vve should have had no eonsueiieo.” .See his Ifnsay on 
‘ Charaid eristics-” 

Of coiir.so, there i.s a eertain Bralificalion araiotApmiyina the fuJlHnu iil 
oi nnaccubtowed. duties, Tf ii man f>ots drunk only twice in the cooisi 
of the week, instead of Ihreo times as osuiil, or if lie tells tin: tridJi vlicu 
there waa a atmiiff tom}itation. to He, he may feel pleased in i'('vievin.r 
bit, action. But tbei'e does not appear t^i bo the same spontaneity and 
immediacy in this feeling as thero is in. the ease of llie. enrre.spoiuhUp, 
pam ; norisit.sohai'autorsopiirolj'niorid, Itis more akin to the fdwisiuo 
of solving a difRcult probleni. f HU.s|>e(:t that, just us there is uo plensiiu 
of the teeth, coiToapoiidin" to toothache ; ao there is, striofly apeakiny 
110 pleasure o^ the consciorico, corrcapontliug to it.a elm, raci, eristic iiuin 

® Hence C^fford’a idea of a “ tribal aolf ” — a self which beltings to 
a man’s tribe or societj', and to which hia wiero mdividual self is sub 
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say broadly, attaches itself to that system of things which he 
regards as highest. There is, indeed, a certain feeling of pain, 
analogons to that of Conscience, in connection with e\ery 
universe in which a man lives, whether he regards it a,s the 
highest or not. Thus, there is a feeling of pain or shame^ 
accompanying the violation of rales of etiquette or good taste, 
or even accompanying the consciousness of any physical defect 
or awkwardness, even if we are aware, not only that the univei se 
within which these things lie is not of supreme importance 
Out even that it does not lie within the power of our will to 
avoid such deheiencies. Such a feeling might be called a 
g'Masi-Consoience.® On reflection we perceive either that we 
are not responsible for such shortcomings, or that they are not 
of serious moral importance ; but the feeling at the moment 
IS scarcely distinguishable from that of Conscience proper. 

Sometimes such a feeling may even conflict with (Jon 
science. Thus, the performance of duty may involve a vioia 
tion of etiquette ; so that, in whichever way we act, wo are 
bound to have the pain either of Conscience or of quasi 
Conscience. * 

Again, Conscience sometimes attaches itself to a umveise 
which has been transcended. When we have recently passed 
from one universe to another, Conscience will generally be 

ordinate. Clitloi'd saye, as we have seen, that a man’s eonsoience n 
the voino of his tribal self."’ The pain of his conscience is equivalent 
to his saj'ing to himself, In the name of my tribe, I hate myself for 
this treason whii'h I have done." See above, Book I., chap, v., and 
cf Muirhead's ElemenU of Ethics, p. 1C4. 

^ The Greek word aiSiAs, usually translated “ shame," seems to be 
very nearly equivalent to what we understand by Consoience, at least 
in one of its aspects. Of. Stephen’s Science of Ethics, p, 321, and Caird s 
Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. xi,, pp. 285-6. 

- excellent illustration of thm is given by Prof. Muirhead [Elements 
of Ethics, p. 81) in au extract from Prof. Boyce’s ReLigioua Aspect of 
Philosophy (pp. 53-4) : “ You ride, using another man’s season ticket 
or you tell a white lie, or speak an unliind word, and conscience, if a 
little used to such things, never winces. But you bow to the wrong 
man iu the street, or you mispronounce a word, or you tip over a glass 
of water, and then you agonize about your shortcoming all day long , 
yes, from time to time for weeks. Such an impartial judge is the feehng 
of rvhatyou ought to have done." Por similar illustrations, see Stephen s 
Scieneelif Ethics, p. 323, and Spencer’s Principles of EthkX p. 337 
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loiind to have lagged a little behind, anti to attueli itaelf to the 
ohk.r laiivcruu mlhcr tloiii to the newer one. “ Fooling,” os 
PioE, Muii'hoad wiyH,’- “ in the conserviitivo olotnoiit in Luman 
hfi ” It doen not attiich it.se]f to a new universe, until wc have 
thoroughly lived into it and made onr.selve.s ut liomc in it , 
nor does it Kovei: itself from a.n old uiiiverMe, until rve have 
thoroughly broken oH our eonueetion with it. Hence a m in 
will oite.li feel a, pain of Co.nseience, or ^HCrsbConKcicnco, in 
doing an a.ctioii which his reason has taught him to regard as 
peilectly allowable^ nr even as a positive duty ; while, on the 
other hand, he will often be able to violate a recently diacoveied 
obligation without feeling any pain.'* in general, however, the 
pains of tlonscionce attend any inconsistency with the principli s 
which we recognize as highest ; and l.hese, in general, are the 
piinciplcs recognized as Ihnding within the social universe 
in wliioh wc habitually live.* 

With those rijiiia.rk,s, wc may pass on to the more detailed 
consiiku'aihni of social ctliies- • i.e. to the coiisidei'atioii of llie 
moral order within which the life of the indlviilual is spent, and 
of the rclatloTi of the imlividual life to that moral ordei'. Of 
course this can be done, in suchawork as this, only in the inos* 

Bhmmtu of Kthitu, j>. SO. Of. the Jia.yiiiK of Mr. Jaeobs. (pujU'd by 
Miaa Wedgwood (7V« J/oivd ]i. 3y3). “ 'I'liu tlioui;lits of one sTriuin, 
tiou form tlie IreHcfra oF il.s suciiiMrtor.” 

-‘‘Tile oentradietiou between reason iukI fecliii;^ wbirli somo ol hh 
will reeolleet. wlien iii'Hl. we jKTriid.I.etl OiiiKelve.s to lake a lOw or ii.ttuid 
11 eoneert on iSumlay, is a good exiuiiplo fi-orn ennteiiiporary life’’ (Mini 
head’s HlumeMa of Eikk-g, £i, Sd). 

Heeee, partly, the Creqiioney of “ haok-slidiag ” in oonverls to luw 
pnncipluR. CouHoicnce cUies not respond to their siiortewiiing.s with 
sufficient readiiuisa. ft may he noted hen; also f.liut it is often po.ssihle 
to stifle Conscience liy tiun-sferriiig our-selvcs from One nuiversL to 
another. 'Jlhus, a man may iKTl'orm, under llie inflneiieo of fiuiatenl 
/eal, acts of cruelty from whieli. in his norma! stal.e, he would shrink 
in horror. He stifles Conauienoe by caoaping from the universe in wdiit h 
such acta are condemiwul into one in whieli thtsy iiro ndlier upprovnl 
A good illustj'.atiou of this is given by Macuuhiy in his aceounii ot the 
state of mind of the Master of Stair in sanetiouing the nuit.Kii(.-i'e of (,li n 
coo [llistonj of linglantl, chap, xviij.). 

* For general discussion of the subject of Ooiiaciunoc, .sue I’m tors 
Llemeiits of Moral Saicnce, Part T., chap, xvi., Dewey’s Outlima I'Kha i 
pp. 182-20(K and Mnirhead’s Elemf-nfn of Kthic.t, pp. 77-S7 and i.7(i bd 
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sketchy fashion. But some remarks on the ethical significance 
of the recognized moral institutions, duties and virtues, may he 
found helpfuld 

^ The difficulties in the tray of the identification of the ultimate good 
of the individual ■with, that of the social whole have been forcibly stated 
by Bradley (Appeamnce and Reality, chap, XXV.), and elaborated 
(perhaps with some loss in force and clearness) by Prof. A, E. Taylor m 
his very instructive book on The Problem of Ooiidnct. It is not possible 
to pursue the subject farther in such a handbook as this. TIost of the 
di'fficultics seem to me to rest in the end on a misconception of the nature 
of the ultimate good for the individuaL An exceedingly good reply tc 
Professor Taylor by Bosanquct is printed in the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society New Series, Vol. 11. See also International Journal 
of Etkice, duly 1902. Some interesting criticisms on the conception of 
a social organism will be fo'und in McTaggart’s Studies in Hegelian 
Cosmology, chap. VII. The kind of spiritual unity that belongs to f 
human society is. of cour.se, very different from that which i.s found in 
an animal organism. 


CIIAITEK 11. 

MOUAI. INSTITUTIONS. 


1. The Social Imperative . — Wc have seen to some extent 
whiiit the nature of the “ ought ” is. It is, as we may say, 
the law imposed by out ideid self upon our actual self. Since, 
however, the ideal self i.s the rational self, and since the rational 
self is not realized in isolation, but in a society of human 
boinga, it follows that tliis “ ouglit ” is imposed on societies 
as well as on iudividnals. 

As llio’beTt tlponec.r says,‘ “ we nnist eonsidei: the idea,) ma,n 
iiH existing ill tlie ideal social state”; a.tul, in eonsidei'infT such 
an ideal, we pn.sH a c.rltic.is.in not. only on I'xistiiig men, but, on 
e.\’ist,iiig sociaj states. Not only can we say that an individual 
to act in' such anrl such a way, but we eiin also say that a 
rioeioty ouffhf to bavi' such and such a C(insll{utioii.“ In so far 
as an, individual a,cts as he ought to act, wo. say tha.t his c.onduct 
is right, and fJiat ho is a good, upright, or moral man. In 
30 far as a siieieiy is eonstitiited as it ought to be, wo say Unit 
it is a well-ordered, .soidety, ami iha.l j)„s eoiisiiiuliou is just. 
Tu each ca.se we flcjin}>are actually existing nicn or stiiies wilJi 
the ideal o[ a rational man and a rationally cotisliiluU'd state. 
The latter of these w(5 must now brlelly c.onsidi'r.'' 

^ Dnta of I''thk-% c.liop. xvj,, § KHi. 

“ It may be asked, On whom is this “ ought ” imiiosed 't The firiswrr 
is, on the aoojcty as a whole, and mons p;u'1.tc:ularly on its jS'litiniiins 
and other “ luitivo oitiKciw.” 

“A cumplote discussioa o£ t,lus subjoet lielniigs riither to Poiitirs or 
Social Philosopliy than to Ethics, (iut it .seonis ni-ficHs.u'y i,o <'i)iiai(h'r 
it boro, in so far as it nan bo dealt with from a ])m'fly niluca! point of 
view. Borne of the points dealt with hero art: somewhat niore fully 
disonssed in such books as Hethcringfcoii and Muirhofurs Hocifil. P'iirpo.ti’, 
Professor E. J, Ui'TOok’s Social Good and many other recent writings. 

English writers on Etliias have, as a rule, adt given much af^f.tjntion 
to the Bub3<!f'’tB referred to in this chapter. Rcforonco may, lijwcvcr, 
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2 . Justice. — " Blessed,” it is said, “ are they that hunger 
and thirst after justice.”^ But perhaps it is more easy to 
hunger and thirst after it than to define preoi.sely what it me'ans 
Here, at any rate, we can only indicate its nature in the vaguest 
and mo.st general way. For a fuller treatment reference must 
he made to works on Politics. 

A just arrangement of society may be briefly defined as 
one in which the ideal life of all it.s members is promoted as 
efficiently as possible. The constitution of a society is, there- 
fore, unjust when large classes in it are so enslaved by others 
as to be unable to develop their own lives. It is unjust, for 
instance, when there is any class in it so poor, or so hard- 
worked, or so dependent on others, as to be unable to cultivate 
their faculties and make progress towards the perfection of 
their nature.^ It is unjust when the idle are protected and set 
in power, and the Inborkm.s are crushed down and degraded 
To free society from sueli arrangemonts as the.se has been one 
of the chief cfTorfcs, ])crhups the chief efiort, of the wise and good 
in all ages ; and there are certainly few things to which a student 
of Applied -Ktliics sKoiild give more attention tliafi the methods 
by which this has been and may still be clone. The subject is, 
however, much 1/0o euin plica. ted for such an elementary 
tieitise as this, or indeed for any treatise and all that we 

Ik maiic' tn itlifiiliiKi’s iSrir.urr nf Jilhif.-i, i-hap. iif.. Porter’s Element? of 
IMoTal i’Mt II., clia.ps. xiii.-xv-i,, Jli(,;k,rby’B Moral Philosophy 

oiiil (tai-k Miiri'.iy’H ( ulrttihirlUm fii Ethir.?, Book II., Part IT,, ohap j 
lor fulh'i' tr'eatmi'iit tlio slu'lnifc tmist. con.sult such rvorks as those of 
Hofl'diiiy and Paulsen. Homo of the poiiilji an- nlao referred to by Prof 
(ji/veki, vhrist; worle has been adapleri for the use of Bngliah readers 
1)\ Dr. Stanton (loil. llosc-rs I'hUosuphie. ilfs BrrMs must, however 
slill ho roga.i-'UKi a.-s iho incidei for tin; treatment of this whole subject 
It hiiK rof'ontly boon ttaiislnled into linglish by Professor Dyde. 

'Thu word So.-aunTijrij, tranalatod “ rigliteousnes.s.” may 

(qiirlly -woll be roudeted by “ jiiatioe,” if atc imclcrstaiid this term in 
a sonao that is not piiioly legal. 

“ In a jii.st social state, every human being must be treated as an 
abhOlutc olid. It folltuvs from tiiip, however, that no one Can be treated 
as th^. absolute eptl ; otlicrwise every one else ivoiild he treated only as 
a means with refin'enne to this one. Hence every one must be treated 
at once n.N means and as end. 

^ It hdougs jrfoperly to whivt i.s now commonly referred to as Social 
Philosophy, ^ 
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CRT! Ih'I'c do iw liO iitili('.ii.f'.o MDiiH'. of I'ln! uliiin points thut haA'o to 
Ik' iitticnuloci to in fonstnictioR a jiisl. nnl(‘(' of H(jeioi,y.< 

3 Law aaid Public Opinion.- 'I'lm firsf, Ui'mp; tn Ik> ol)sprv( d 

IS ;i jsi.st. JU'i'R.iiponu'.iiti of .so('i(‘l.y can bi*. only to a certain 
( \t< ui' ciiformi. llio saying ban oft-oii ln'i'n — 

“ How rimall of nit Hint iunnnii licarta oridurii 
Ttliit pnrt wliiijli lihif'M or Iniva cnii Oi- cufu i ” 

And it is jiartly true, if it lie taken t.o apidy simply to that wbicb 
can be dii'pctly and immediately accompanied by positive 
law s. La,\vR are inolTicient wben a people is by nature lawless . 
and wben a. people lias become onjcrly or wise, laws may often 
be allowed to sink into n.beya.iie.e. The conditions of life ire 
tontiniially ebanftiiig, and positive laws which were beneficial 
lit one, lime be^iu p'radnally to have a pernicious cil'ec.t. Tt is, 
consccpienlLy, in numy d('pa.rtment,s of life of far mojo 
imfioria.nce to t-ry lo tlevelop good habits of action and of 
cpniioii in a people than to [iirni.sli it with hard and fast positive 
enactments.'^* 

Nevertheless, the sphere of jiositive hi,w is a, great one 
Public opinion grows very slowly, and there are always con- 
sidorablo bodies in a comimmity who are inialTccted hy it 
unless it takes tlie form of clofinite laws, with ])uniRliirKnts 
attached. Rometimes, after such laws have fiiUilled their 
purpose, it becomes de.sirable to repeal tluun. Rt. Pa-ul said 
of the Jewish law that it wtus “ a aehoolmaater to lead men to 
Christ ” ; meaning that as soon as men grasfie.d the true me in- 
mg of the moral ideal they could dispense with the narrow 


r The aceountB of Justico given by Plato aud AriHtof.k* {Kepublic and 
Ethka) hiiTO never boon siirpaRscct. Por more modern discussions, Hie 
student may be rcEorrod to Mills’ UlUiiananiam, cliap. v,, HidgwKkn 
JilHhods of Ethics,, Book Ilf., chap, v., and Principles of Pohl oJ 
Economy, Book III., chape, vi. and vii., and Btophon’s Scianm of Ethn i, 
chap. V., §§ 35-9. 

^This seems to expresa tho oloment of truth in imich oF what is said 
by H. Spenoor in his famous, but CAdretnely ono-sidcJ hook-, The Mmt 
versus the Wate. Some aspects of the same point, are brought out in 
a more guarded way, in Aspeda of the Porud PmbUtii, cditeii liy Pr 
Bosananct.. b 
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injunctions of the law, which, nevertheless, were necessary as 
a preparation. So it is with nearly all laws. They are too 
rigid and formal for liunian beings, as soon as they attain to 
true freedom ; hut they are necessary at first as a check upon 
licentiousness. What men do at first from fear, they learn 
by and by to do from habit, and afterwards from conscious 
will. Law' comes first, then habit, then virtue. ^ 

4. Eights and Obligations. — The iorce.s of law and of public 
oniniott are mainly concerned with the establishment of men’s 
lights and obligations. These term.s are strictly correlative 
Every right brings an obligation with it ; and that not merely 
m the obvious .sense that, when one man haa a right, other men 
are under an obligation to respect it, but also in the more 
subtle sense that, when a man has a right, he is thereby laid 
under an obligation to employ it for the general good. 

This fact i.s couoculed from many men’s minds through a 
certain confusion between legal and moral obligation. It 
IS generally coaveniimt to enforce the observance of rights by 
positive hiwa ; whcrca.s it ia not generally convenietit to enforce 
the corresponding obligation. Ihmcc it comes to be thought 
that there is no obligation at all. For instance, it is convenient 
to protect jjrofKuty ; wlicreius it would be very troublesome 
ami dangerous to try to compel men to use their property 
wisely— and iiirleed any eiioli ntte.mpt, beyond certain narrow 
limits, is idmost tuumd In defeat its own ends. Hence it 
comes to be sTid that a iium “ may do what he likes with his 
own,” Xtcguii-;/, he, may ; but vwraliy, he is under the obligation 

1 1’rof. iMuirhwuil quoU'S {KlnueMx of JSlkica, 2ucl Rdition, p. note) 
d story ahoiit t>>uno|i 'I'liirlwii,]]. “ -who on one occasion became involved 
m a discussion with tlie Lite I'.. T ' '' ’^’^■"rdswortb, Bishop of 

Lincoln, -wlvoa tUe latter ■waH r College, about the 

KSteutiort of eiiForeed o,ttetid4iaee at chapol. ‘ It is a choice,’ said the 
Bishop, ‘ betwcon coinpulstiry religion and no religion at all.’ ‘ The 
distinction,’ replied Tliirlw.all. ‘ Ls too subtle for my menUl grasp’ 
Ihe aamo niighli IjO said of I'oniiiiikory morality: it is equivalent to 
no wiortiUiy at, nil.” TIoh i.s, of oonrtie. trac,_; yet compulsory morality 
way form an odueafijou towards true morality. This would also Lava 
been at least n, partial answer to T'hirhvall. Cf. above, p. 261, and 
Hfiffdiim’H (JuIJiiiea if l-'fii/i'/udoir!/, p, 7(i. Professor Mujrhead noticed 
this qucjliilcation id' ii inter utngo, pp. IIO-SO. ” 

MTH, 
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io use liiti o-wB for tlio general good, just as strictly as if it were 
noollior’s. A man’s rights, in fact, are notliing more tluii 
lliose things w'luch, for the sake of the gcsneral good, it is con 
venient that bo should be allowed to possesa. And since it is 
fui the sake of the geiiCTal good that he posscss(is them, he is 
bound to 'use them for that end. 

By himself, a man baa no right to anything whatever. Be 
IS a part of a social whole ; and he luis a right only to that 'winch 
it IS for the good of the whole that he should have. Let us 
consider very briefly the nature of some of the more important 
of these rights. 

5. The Rights of Man. (a) Life . — The first id human rights 
IS the right to live, This right follow.s at once from the fact 
that the moral end is a personal one — a form of self-realization 
If the end which men sought were some impersonal object, 
lif(‘ might. retiHunuiily lie sacrificed to that. And, indeed, ns 
the self to be vciilized is the soc.ial self, the individual will some- 
times be jusliificd in saoriticing his life fur the sake of Ids sock ty 
Rut such c^ses arc exceptional. A,h a rule, the limnan good 
lequiroB the’ contimianoe of life for its realization. I (cnee it w 
important that the sac-redness of life should be recogniKcd. 

In. some primitive forms of .society even this fundament d 
light is not ackno'wledged. Children are fi'e(|ucntly exposed, 
and captives in war are juit to death without hesitalum 
And oven in jiartly civilixed cnmnuinities t-he saeredness of 
life is sometimes very lightly t-rca.1.ed — c.p, where the practice 
of duelling ispcrniittcd. Indeed, if t.he value of life were' 'fully 
appreciated, there can bo little doubt that even war would soon 
be abolished among civilizcvl nations. At present, howcvei, 
it remH-ins a more or less true maxim, Hi w'.s' 'pacmi pma belbmi 
Again, it must be observed that the right of life cannot be 
said to be really secured to all the citizens of a, coimnuuit} 
unless the ineana of obtaining a livelihood are scoured. The 
light to live thus seems to involve the right to labour.* 

* This point ■was oinphasizcd by Louis Biano and some oi.lua' sociuhstio 
■writcra. The qaestion how far, and by wlmi. luoaiui, suoJi a. right is 
to bo secured, must bo left to writers on Politics and Koommues, vlio 
again must probably hand it. over in the end to the practical good w nae 
pf mankiivl , (• 
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The right of life, like all rights, brings an obligation with it — 
VIZ the obligation of treating life, both one’s own and that of 
others, as a sacred thing. He who violates this obligation — e g 
by mnrder — forfeits the right of life, and may legitimateh 
be deprived of it. 

{h) Freedom . — The next right is that of freedom. The 
necessity of this rests mainly on the fact that the moral ideal 
has to bo realized by the individual will. Hence the individual 
m order to realize hi.s supreme end, must bo free to exercise 
his will. The recognition of this right usually comes much later 
than that of life.^ Slavery existed long after the stage at 
which prisoners of war were put to death ; and even now, after 
the abolition of slavery, the conditions of contract with regard 
to labour and to property are often of such a hind as seriouslj 
to interfere with men’s liberty in the conduct of their lives. 

Of course, freedom in any absolute sense is not possible, and 
ought not to be aimed at, Tt can ncve.i: be permissible in any 
welboi'dcrcd community tliat its members should do aa thej 
please. The right which it is desirable to secure is the right of 
having the free development of one’s life as little iirtorfercd with 
as IS possihlo, eon.siatently wil.h the nuiinteuanec of .social order 

The right of freedom brings with it the obligation of using 
ono’.s freedom for the attainment of rn.tional ends. Milton 
rightly said of liberty, who love that must first be wise and 
good.”- Tt is only on this assumption that liberty can be 


‘ Hcsel remarkod {PhUnKo-phy of H'mforii, Iiitrodnetion) that the 
Oriental ns, I. ions roenKiii/.ecl only thut one. is froe— i’. e. the Despot 
tlio Grcolta, on the otlier liand, I’crogni'/.od that .winn arc free — vu 
the Greek eitjueiis themaelvea — wIioreiiH Barliarhuis were thousht to be 
naturally fitted for slavery : while it has boon I'osnrvod for Tnodorn times 
under the influence of Christianity, to domand that all shall be free 
Tins demand h.as boon oapooially prominent since the time of the Ee 
formation. SonrutiirKM it is even puNhed to an extreme — e-j- by 
Rousseau a.nd by tho Eeonomi8(.s of the lain-fpz fairs. Bohool Tor 
extreme views in recent tirnos. hoo A P!m for Liberty and Spencers 
The Man versus t?ie. State. ; and for a rritiuiam of thoao views, see Ritchie s 
Pnnciple .,‘1 of State Interference. 

^ Of. also what Milton .says on this point in his Te.nitre of Kings and 
Magistrates, § 1 : “ None can love froedom liearlily, but good men 
the rest love not freorlom, hut lieonoo ; which never hath more scope 
or morej indulgence than under tyrants.” a 
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in a wcll-orrk;rcd state. Hence the slownews in the 
ucfiuisition nt frt'.edom is not withoxit justification, freedom 
IS not a, ooniniodity that can be bought or given : it must be 
( ai ned. 

[c) Property.- -Tho, right of property may almost he xogardocl 
as part of the riglit of fnaidom. Nearly all the end.s at which a 
in m can aim require instrumenta ; and if a man has not the 
right to use these instruments, his hberty of pursuing the ends 
IS pj’actically rendered void. Since, however, instruments — 
especially such instruments as the soil of a country — are 
hnated in amount, it becomes a difficult question to decide 
how the use of them is to he apportioned among the members 
of i community. If their use is reserved for a few, the great 
majority of the citizens axe to a certain extent deprived of 
flu'ir liberty. The disenssion of this question, however, must 
be left to writers on Politics or Social Philosophy. Prom a 
pm ely et, Ideal point of view, vve can only insist on the importance 
of the right of [»rofK>rty, as a means of .securing the po.ssihilitv 
of a free (levclopmeut of life. 

1'hc Tiglii<)f property involves tlic oljligation to use it wisely 
foi the general good. In communities where tlio fulfilment of 
this obligation oiinnot in the main be relied on, the right of 
jicopcxty cannot be granted. In primitive, comniuiiitieH theie 
IS [iracltcally no anch right,. Everything is possessed in com" 
moil. It i.s only a.s men become civiliz<‘d and educated that 
they begin to be ea.jiable of being eiit, rusted witJi property, 
ami even then it is usually necessary that the riglif, should be 
c.aiefiilly guarded nginst misuse.* 

Rome writer.s {e.g. Plato) have thought, that in an ideal state 
there ought to be a, community of good.s, and no right of private 
property, “ But this appears to be a mistake. Aristotle was 

' Stiicily speaking, from a imrcdy elkical point of view, it iimy be 
said that a man has no riglit to any kind of property oxeepi, that which 
hr, has mado an casontial part of his" own being, tiehco a Gorman wnrtor, 
0 fiimine], says pointedly, “ Ich habta wirkJieh nui‘ das wuk ir:h bm ’ 
(‘ Sti'letly speaking I possess nothing but what T am ”) {EinUiUmv; 
in tii& Momlwi.^ne.'nscttap, p. 172). Bui. of coxirRe it would be impo.ssi) ile 
to oliservo this principle in practical politic.^. Thin doe.s not, however, 
make it .any the le.s3 important to take aoeount. of it. 

* See hXi), Jlapuhlic. Books TV. and V. The prooise extent -*o which 
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probably right in thinking^ rather that in, an ideal state every 
one should have the free use of the neeesaary instruments, = 
but should be taught bo use them for the common good. 

(d) Contract . — Another iinportaufc right is the n^hfc to the 
fulfilment of coiitracta. If one man engages to render certain 
services to another, the second has the light to receive these 
services. In primitive societies there is scarcely any such 
thing as contract. The relations of men to one another are 
fixed almost from their birth, and are altered only by force ® 
Hence it has been said* that societies develop “from status 
to contract.” 

The right of contract involves the obligation to enter into 
no contracts except tliose that can be reasonably fulfilled 
A man is not at liberty, for instance, to. contract himself into 
slavery.® Nor is any one entitled, oven if he were able, to 
enter into such a contract as that of Faust with Mephistopheles 
Hence the right of contract, like that of property, is possible 
only in a highly -developed community, u.ud even then requires 
considerable safegua,rds,‘* 

Plato iiitoiidocl to carr 3 ' out tho pririuijilo of uoiamiiaity Ib not altogethei 
clear. For a roeout advocacy of comiuuiusiu, boo Morris’s Nmm pom 
Noishere,. 

* Politics, II., V. 

“ Whether laud, aed (jLlior forms of property that arc not capable 
of being indotimtoiy multijiIicA can bo itoalt with oil tho same prineipie 
la a much more difiicult (juostioiL 

■1 On the other hiuid, in inodr-rii l.irae-s, lamlract has become so conimon 
a method -of onicring into roliitimwhip, (hat soiiio writers have been 
tornptod to think that all rclntioiiMliips arc founded on such engagements 
The fcjtato, for instanoo, was said to rosi. on a “ social contract.” Hobbes 
and Bonsacau wore tho chief upholders of this view. An eloquent 
attack was mario on it by Burko in Ida Itejlcclions on tliA R&wlulion in 
France. Soo Mnirhoad’s J'Jktmnis of litfdca, p. 18:1-4. There is a good 
criticism in Hume’M Fasaijs (“ Of tho tlriginal Oontract ”). 

* Maine’s Ancianl. Law, c-.Jiap. v, 

® Hondo tlio fallacy of (iariyle's viovv, that slavery consists simply 
in hiring a man’s aorvioos for life. Hoe his LaUw-I)a>/ Pamphlets. A 
man has no riglit to contract away iiia own frotidom. 

' Mm who aro in a diBadvantagoous position, (owing to poverty, 
for instanco) are apt to bo induced to form contracts on unfair conditions. 
It IE desirable that they should bo, aft fa.r as possible, guarded against 
this '' 
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(f) Etlm'utwn. -The hi.'ifc right wiiich it Hcuma iiooetisary to 
nuiiee here, ia (.he right, of tMinoiition. In Lius caae the right 
and olhigatinji are ao closely unilod t.liat it is se.iireely [josaible 
in disl.ingiiish them, i'lvery erne, we may any, liaa IjtiLh Lhe 
ughti jiiul the. ohiigaJ.inu of heing edncid.ed ae.cnrdiug to his 
(iipicity; sitiee education is imca'swiry for tSie realiscition oi 
tli(i isd.ional self. Tliis ia a rigid, wiiicli has been but tardily 
looogniiied evoii hi aoiiie. highly-civiliiied, comitrioa ; and even 
uow in. many of them tlie Jiigheat kinds of education are 
practically inaccessible to the mass ol the people. But it is 
clear that in a wcU-ordcred state every one ought to have the 
means of developing his faculties to the best advantage. 

6. Ultiinate Meaning of Rights and Ohligations.— A. little 
leflootiori nmy convince ms that the ultiitiaie sigmlicance of 
nglits and obligations is simply (Jus. Wo lia,ve a right to the 
me ins that are uccesNary for the devclupmiuii; of our lives in 
the <3h‘octioti that is best, for l.he Inghest good of the cum 
tnniuly of xlueh wc are members ; aud we are iimler Die 
obligation to use the inotius in the best way for the attam 
meut of this end.'- 

7. Social Institutions.- --There are various ways in which men 
group ilieinsolvcs together in a .society ; mid 1,lic relations in 
which they are thus brought to one another are often of so 
much ethical signilicance that it is desiriihle to notice bnoily 
some of trhc more ingiortant of them. 

(a) TAe Famili/. — I’ho family is based on natiural ail'cction 
Its chief objects arc to provide adcrpiate protection aud ( arc 
for the helplessness of childhood, and at t.lie same time to pio- 
vide an adequate sphere for the highest forms of frieiuklup 
and love. It is thought that, as a rule, the former object can 
be better secured by the affection of the parents than it could 


1 Of course, I refer here to rights and obligations in the ethical souse 
To what extent, and by what moans, those riglits and obligations are 
to be acknowledged and enforced in actual states, are nuestions for the 
political p^iilosopher. On. these subjects referonce may be vjiade to 
Sidgwick’s El&metds of PolUiM, especially chaps, iii.-vi., and chap x 
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be b 7 any state arrangements and that the latter object 
IS best falfilled 'within a nwn-ow circle.^ 

The control of parents, however, req-uires to be in many ways 
hmitcd. Thus it seems necessary to enforce the proper 
education of children, and to prevent them from being em- 
ployed in unsuitable work at too early an age. The relation 
of husband and wife in the family is properly one of equality , 
but where this is not secured hy mntaaL affection, it seems 
impossible for any state regulationa to prevent the subordina- 
tion of one to the other, without an intolerable interference mth. 
individual liberty. This is, tbereiore, a matter on which. 
1 “- IS important to develop a strong public opinion. A good 
deal, however, can be done by law in. removing disabilities 
which stand in the way of the recogoition of perfect equaUty ® 
{b) The Workshop . — Industrial relations are strongly con- 
trasted with those of the family. They are not based on 
matnal affection but on contract ; and they ere not relations 
of equality but of subordination. No doubt, in the famrly 
also there i.s the subordination of children to their parents , 
but this is the subordination of the undeveloped to the de- 

Plato, howover, thought otliorwise. Seo his Republic, Book V 

Among the Oi'coks, in die cliwsic-al age, the highest forms of friend 
ship wore praotioaily ahvays between ineu. Phe low position of women 
prevented them from, sKamig in the higher life of tho citizen. Greek 
views of the family life arc almost entirely vitiated by this fact ; just 
as their view.s of industrial life aw vitiated by thoir acceptance of 
sHvory, and by their contenipt for all forms of manual labour except 
agrjoulturo. On the Family, see Hegel’s Philosophy of Right ; also 
llickaby’s Moral Philosophy, Pait II., ebap. vi., and Devas’s Studies 
of Family Life. Aristotlo’s treatment of ths subject in the tot two 
Boolrs of the is still highly soggostive. 

Sir Leslie Stephen has objected (A’cievjce of Ethics, chap, iii,, 
di) 1) to tho common pmetice of classing the family along with, other 
fotms of social organization, on the ground that it rests on physiological 
necessitios, and that it is rather a baais than a result of political unity 
For a student of bociology or politics this contention would, I think, 
have some force. The ethical aigoificance of the family, however, does 
not oppoa-r to me to bo affected by it, Eeaidas, the existence of the 
family, in any developed sense of the term, seems to require soma kmd 
of legal or ^uasf-legal aatiotiona, enforaing acknowledged rights of 
marriage, whether in the form of polyandry, polygamy, or monogamy 
It thus presupposes social organkatioa, and vanes with the growth of 
that organization. • 



/Jl M lAU N iljJlON'; 

vru fh jwi t rntrnJpr tc^tonj wl o iioB 
I lir ilnlunirra.i lifh ilii.’. fsuliui lijUiiiUDji wliifli [’XistH in iiOt With 
I, vu‘.w to lilu', [n'otii'l'tioii or dovolopmc.n t of Llsose wlio arii nub 
but .'■'.inijily willi a view Ik) ('xtertui.i endfK, 

In iliexe, oirciinififuneeH, it in ioiporbuit U' make wLicb le- 
it.iouH ivH will Hoi'ui'e fiiinieas of eonlifiiiut, asnl prevent 
Mubordiiinlion from beeoniinf!; Kln.very. It ha.s sotnel.irneH btui 
micle a matter of regret that, an civiiixatior) advaneea, the 
iilitionn of tuen in iiuhiatrial life depart more and more ftom 
tlie f;ypi,s of the family. Formerly the relation between raaatei 
juid ap[)j’enlfce. wan ahnont of a p.atemal ebaraeter ; whereas 
now, as Farlyle used to say,*- there is nothing but the cash 

tt< 

[bit ill is doubtful whetlior this latter ought to he made a 
mill I or for regret. A paternal rolationaliip easily passes into 
1^1 nniy when tliere is no basis of natural afl'ectiion. It is 
])iobu,bl_v best tliat business relationships should he made i 
m lifer of pure eontraet. 'rhia may to some slight extent 
mierfere willi Ihe deveiopnieiil, of relations of nsntunl kindiuss 
and loyafty flnit. I here <-a,ji be. little doubt that to ii mimh gioalm 
(vlimt it helps to pre-vent injiisl.ie.e. d'he feelings of Idndiuss 
lie more likely to a.rise. in men as neiglibonrs and fellow- 
(ilineiis tiiivn as mn.s(.ers and servants;" and Hie ])Taoti( il 
olhee of help etui |)robably be. bet-U'r urideiiakeU by .soenty 
at a whole, thfui by p!U‘tle.iilar emithiyers. 

At' the stune time it etmiiot be- d<iubt.e<l that anything Hut 
can be dime to make Hm relatioji of subonlination less luush 
IS in tiie highest degree desiriibie.. For this reason idl forms of 
eo"Operji,Hon tliat art) pr;u‘l.ieable ought to be earnestly pro- 
moted. The rpieHtion, What kinds of industry ought to bo 
encouraged or dise.ouraged ? is also largely an ctlneai (pmstion , 
though the TimthiKls by wliiuli imiustrios may advantageinuly 
be promofo.il or impeded, must be left In be disemssed by econo 
mists and politioal philo.sopbi'.r.s. 


’•Sco I'spi'eiiiUy his Pwit unil J’roM’id. 

“ At least in the former mhitioushiji ttioy are tnoifi likify to Ijoeoinc 
Widely diffused : porliaps when, they du arist) in tiuj latter relationship, 
they are ap* to be more intenao, d 
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Under modem conditions of mdustnal Ide, mdustries are 
promoted or retarded chiefly''- by changes in the demand for 
the objects produced by them ; and these again are brought 
about mainly by changes in men’s tastes, fashions, and habits 
of life. Now, in so far as the objects brought into demand by 
such changes are necessai-y for the preservation or maintenance 
or advancement of human life, and iu so fai- as the industries 
by ivhich they are produced are not injurious to human life, 
there can be no question about their moral justiheation. The 
ethical question, therefore, arises chiefly with regard to the 
use of what are called luxuries, and to the use of objects which 
can be produced only by means of dangerous or deleterious 
piocesses. And the question which thus arises can be answered 
only by balancing the advantages which such objects bung 
towards the advancement of the supreme end of life against 
the loss occasioned by their injurious effects.^ 

(c) The Civic Community.— li men’s business relations are 
to bo purely a matter of contract, it is necessary that the 
community as a whole should undertake those more paternal 
functions which cannot conveniently be left tn the care of 
individuals. This is partly the business of the central govern- 
ment ; hut to a great extent it can be more conveniently 
managed by each district for itself. The care which has to be 
exorcised over the citizens consists in such matters as the pro- 
vision of sanitary arrangements (including baths, and the like), 
the means of education (including well-fornished public 
libraries), the enforcement of precautions against accidents, 
tbe prevention of adulteration of foods and other forms of 
deception, and the securing of the means of livelihood to those 
who are inca.pacitated for labour. The discussion of the 

1 Set-ting aside olianges in. natural conditions, and changes prod-aced 
by new disco-v-oricB and in-ventioiis, with w-hich Ethics is only very m 
directly concornud (since the question, ho-w far men. should be allo-wed 
to make and utiliKe ne-w discoveries can scarcely at the present time be 
regarded as a practical one). 

" I'horo have been aovcral interesting discussions of Luxury in recent 
tinioa. boe, for instance, Bosanquet’s Cinihzation of GhristenJorn, 
MacCumi’g Ethics of Citizenship, L. Stephan’s Social Bights and Evties, 
Smart’s Studies in Economias, and the article by Professor Sidgwick 
in the ^ternatio7ial Journal of EiJiics, Vol. V., No. I. 9 
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details o£ such provisions, and of the question whether they 
can be best managed by a central authority or by local ad 
ministrations, must be left to writers on Politics. 

(c) The Church . — The paternal cai'e of the citizens, however, 
cannot be fully provided by any form of civic machinery 
There mast always be a certain hardness in all such luuchinery, 
which must be managed on a basis of law and not of affection 
Hence it is necessary that it should be supplemented by more 
personal relations among the citizens. 

A centre for aueh personal relationships is furnished by the 
Church, whose function it is to secure the carrying out of the 
highest moral ideal in human relationships. It is greatly to 
be regretted that differences of rcbgious opinion prevent the 
Church from being so efficient in this way as it might otherwise 
he There can be little doubt that in the Middle Ages, under 
the sway of Catholicism, its work was more efficiently clone- it 
it is in reality possible to compare the action of in.stitution^ 
under very different conditions of social life. Peiiiaps it may 
he found necessary to supplement the work of the Churohob 
by unsectarlftn ethical institutions. 

But the discussion of this question would not be suitable 
for an elementary textbook d and indeed it could scarcely be 
satisfactorily answered without introducing eonsideratioiib 
that arc not of a purely ethical character. The same remark 
applies to the discus.sioii of the important question of the right 
relation of the Churches to the State. 

(e) The Siaic.—The State is the supreme controller of all 
social relationship.^. It makes laws and sees that they are 
enforced. It also carries on various kinds of work that cannot 
conveniently be left to private enterprise. It undcitakcb, 
for instance, the provision of the means of national defence, 
the conveyance of letters, and in some countries the conducting 
of railways. The extent to which it is desirable that such 
work should be undertaken by the State, cannot be discussed 
)U an ethical treatise. But it is important to insist that any 
one who seeks to answer this question, must answer it by a 

^ It is, however, discussed at consideriihle length hy Prof. Gizyela 
m his 1‘ntrod‘Mtvyn, to thi Stndy of Ethics (T)r. Coit’a adaptation), c*^'ap ix 
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coas deratioQ of the degree to wh ch each uct on tends bo pro- 
mote the htghusL Lifu of the oitiZena of the State. 

(/) Friendship . — These are some of the leading forms of 
social unity, but the relationships between human beings, 
through which the moral life is developed, are not exhausted 
by those. Such a relationship as that of individual friendship 
has also to be noted. This was a form, of unity to which the 
ancient Greek writers on Ethics gave special attention, and, m 
particular, it rose into the highest degree of prominence m 
the speculations of the Epicureans, with whom it may almost 
be said to have taken the place of the State. 

In modern times the expansion of man’s social universe 
through books, travel, &o., may have somewhat diminished 
the significance of these closer personal ties ; but it still remains 
true that in a friend a man may find an alter ego through whom 
the universe of his personality is enlarged in a more perfect 
way bhau is possible by any other form of relationship, especially 
in eases of itleal friendship like that of Tennyson and Hallam, 
when it can be said, He was rich where I was poor.” This 
also, however, is a form of relationship to whidfc we can do 
nothing more than allude.* 

8. Social Progress. — All the institutions to which reference 
has now been made, are continually undergoing changes, 
which are rendered necessary by the progressive civilization 
of mankind. In carrying out such changes it is important 
to see that they are not made, with a view to merely temporary 
advantages, and that tiro advantages which they secure are 
not bought with any loss of human efficiency. The ultimate 
standard by which ail progres.s must bo tested is the realization 
of the rational self. Material and soci.il progress is valuable 
only in so far as it is a means to this. The nature of this pro 
greys will be somewhat more fully considered in a succeeding 
chapter. 


* The discusaion. of Friendsliip in Acistotlo’s Nioomachean Ethtes 
la perhaps still the best that we have. See also MaoCimn’a Ethics of 
CtlizcoAiip, H. • 
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9. Individualism and Socialism. — In recoiit times discussions 
witii regard to social progress have appeared chiefly in the 
fomi ot the question, whether we ought to move in an in 
dividualistio or in a socialistic direction. Individualists tlnnk 
that it is chiefly important to secure, as far as possible, the 
freedom of .action of the individual citizens. Bocia.listH, on 
the other hand, think that what is chiefly desirable is to re 
guUte the actions of individuals so as to secure the good of all 
It does not appear, however, that there is any real opposition 
between the principles of Individualism and of Socialism ’■ 
The good of all can certainly not he secured if the nature of 
each, is cramped and underfed ; nor can freedom be allowed to 
each except on the assumption that that freedom will on the 
whole be used for the good of all. The question that ought to 
bo a,slccd is — In what directions is it desirable to give men 
more freedom, and in what directions is it desirable that then 
actions should be more controlled \ 

It is a question of detail, and it must be answered diflcrently 
at different stages of human development. Perhaps at the 
present timoTt is chiefly in the .socialistic direction that advance 
IS demanded. But the reason is simply that in recent genera - 
tions the individualistic side has been too ati'ongly insisted cm 
This again is mainly due to the fact that in rccenit times the 
main social advance has consi.stcd in the emancipation of 
highly skilled labour Iroiu curaiiersome restraints. 

The problem of the next age ia rather that of providing a 
truly human life for those who arc less skilled and capable, 
and who are consequently less able to look after tboir own 
interests. The former advance could bo made by individualis- 
tic methods : the latter seems to demand a certa in degree of 
Socialism. ‘ But here again we can do no more than inilicate, 
quite generally and roughly, the nature of the problem involved 

^ Prora the point of view of Ethics, we mny sny that both Iiidivitlunham 
and Socialism supply us with economic commandments. The com 
mandmeut of IndiTidualism is — ^Thoa shalt not paupcriKC ; or Evern 
one must bo allowed to work out his own salvation. Tho oommaDdmont 
of Socialism is — Tliou shalt not exploit, or No one must be used as a 
mete means to any one cise’s salvation. 

‘ This subject is treated with, considerable fullness by Prof. Paulson 
in hia Systelii der Ethik, vol. ii. Book IV, iii,, 3. On the general^ubjeot 
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10 SocibI Justice Auytluiig 1 kc a ccmj lete d wnea on ol 
the didiijult eonuepfeton ol Justice would evidently he qu te 
beyond the scope of such a textbook as this. But a few 
remarks seem to be called for. 

Much confusion, has arisen in the treatment of this subject 
from a failure to observe an ambiguity in tbe term which was 
well known even to Plato and Aristotle, but which some 
modern writers seem to have forgotten. The term " Justice ” 
IS used in two distinct senses. We speak of a “just man,” 
and we speak of a “ just law ” or a “ just government.” Just, 
in the former sense, means almost the same as morally good 
it means morally good in respect to the fulfilment of social 
obligations. Justice, then, in this sense is equivalent to all 
virtue in its social aspect.^ On the other hand, when we speak 
of a just law or a just government, we mean one that is fan 
or impartial * in dealing with those to whom it applies or ovei 
whom it rules. “ 

of Sooiaiism a.? a quoaiion of practical politics, the stmlont iiniy oonault 
SKl"wicl;’s rriwiplcfi of J'nlitiral Ectmiyiny, 110011 III., olmpa. ii-vn , 
and Eluriie^U^ft of EalHiff!, chap. x. f^cc also liis il/ci/wifs l<H?Ui'Ss Book 
I IT . chap. V. Rolinvnoc may al.v) lie made to such briolcs as ■J3osii,ii<iut.t’a 
( iiiili-aiinn- of Ohn.'^f.fndnm, l.irooti’H hn-turcf on I'ob'tim! Ohlir/fifion 
Rdtihie'fi Prinrdplf^ of P tain I’ninfcrsnAK Kirkiip’s Iw/vm/ into 
RkIo’s Cn/itnniporarij fiiiriolisDk Donisthoipo’s fvttiviifudli/iin, McKocbnit’s 
7 fin State and the Jndu’idml. On the more, dcdnjtcily iadiistaml problem 
at tbc proaent time, the recent Reports oF the F^oor Law (.'oni mission 
and 2yfr. W. H. Bcvcridj^c’a atrikiiip; liook on are probably 

thi most iTnpoi'tant doi'ninonts. fstlb more recently, the writings d 
Ml .1- A. Hobson and otFicra have done much to brin;r the disoii.ssion 
of oconomic problems into more. dcflniU' jclaiion to cUiii'.d pirinciphs 
P<,foTi:n.co tna,y by made, more piart'ioularty, Iki Mr. ITobsonV book ontith d 
IF ('jj'/r aJiil WcaJth : a Jlvintni- Vnlmifioi).. 'J'hc gf-ncral view taken in 
that book may be desorilK'd as that, of a mofierato Socio.Iism, based largely 
on the teaching of Riuskin aurl, to a i«i.s extent, on that of iiouij.si.aii 
But new boobs dcialing with eucli questions .are constantly appcaiins: 
and it i.s hardly poKsibli: to keep the references up to date. 

t Seo Aristotbi’a Bthicfi, Book V.. olup. i. SometiimM, however 
whoa rvy speak of a “ ju.st man” we moau merely one who fnirds those 
obligatic.us timt are euForced by posii.ive law. (f. below, chap, in 
^ 12. Bull I do noil think tbal. i.hia use oF the term is common, oi to 
liu ennitnended. 

Ihid.. ehnp. ii. 

'' Juai.ico is derived from tho Latin fits, law. This again is cognate 
witFi p^svm, meaning what is ordered. A iust man means oge who obeys 
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This ambiguity in the use of tbc term is partly concealed by 
tbe fo,ct that we sometimes spea.k of a man as being just in the 
same sense as that in wliich the term is applied to a law or 
govennnent — mz. in those cases in which a man oeoupies a 
position of autliority (as a judge, a king, or oven a parent), 
so as to bo a repi'c.sentativc of law or government, irenee many 
writers have failed to perceive that there arc two senses in 
which the terra is used. 

The confusion, between these two senses vitiates, for example, 
nearly all that is said about Justice in the fifth chapter of Mill’s 
Uhlitaymiism. The influence of the same ambiguity seems, 
moreover, to be not without effect even on some more recent 
writers. Sidgwick carefully distinguishes’- between tbo two 
sensoa of Justice now referred to, and states that he intends 
to conflne himself to the second. Nevertholcss, one of his 
illustrations appears to refer to Justice rather in the first sense 
TJt rpmai'ks^ that we cannot say, “hi treating of the private 
( ondiiet of individuals, that all arbitrary inequality is ro- 
( ogTiMcd as unjust : it would not be commonly thought unjust 
m <i rich baeihelor with no near relatives to leave the. bulk of 
lus property in providing pension.^ exclusively for indigent 
icd-haired men, however unreasonable and capricious the 
choice might appear.” When it is .said that Ihis is not uniu-^t 
does not this mean simply that it is not (‘ontrary to an> 
iccogniiioi] moral obligation ? And is not tlie ter.m, therefoie, 
used in its firsi; .son.se 1 If .a in.w, or a. governnu'.nli, or even .i 
parent in dea.ling with his children, were to exhibit a.ny similui 
caprice to that here supposed by Bidgwick, would not this be 
it once regarded as unjust ? In such a case, we should be 
using the term in it.s second Kcnse. The person supposed by 
Bi Sidgwick is not s.aid to be imju.st, apparently simjtly for the 
reason that he is not in a position in whicli Justice, in this 
sense, can be predicated of him at all. A man cannot, in ihm 

ordow, i.K. the moral orders or laws. A just Ifi.w or govornmont on the 
other ba nd, means one that possesses the (puaUtics that holonp; to, or on ''lit 
to belong to, a law (jus) — viz. in partir.ular, the. quality of fa.irucss oi 
impartiality. 

’ Methods of lUhics, p. 204-5, imte 2. 

® Jbii., p,.,2r>S-9, Wife. „ 
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senBO be c tl er just or tnijnFt imleee lie represente some form 
jf aw or gOYcmment 

But til ere is a still further ambiguity in the use of tie term. 
And this also was pointed out by Aristotle.^ In speaking of 
fusiice in the sense of fairness, we may he referring either to 
the apportionment of goods or to the apportionment of c%i1b 
Now evil can be fairly apportioned only to those who have done 
evil — i.e. as punishment. Justice, then, may bo either dis- 
tributive or corrective. But sometimes the term is need 
emnhatically in the latter sense as if this were its exclusive use 
To “ do justice ” is frequently understood as meaning simply 
to award punishment. Thus, there is an ambiguity between 
the broader sense of the term, including distributive and cor 
rective Justice, and the narrower sense in which it is confined 
to the latter. 

Mill seems to have been misled hy this ambiguity also 
Thus, when he says that “ the two essential ingredients in the 
spnlimont of Justice arc, the desire to punish a person who h is 
done liarin, and the knowledge or belief that there is some 
d( finite individual or individuals to whom ho*m has been 
done,” he seems to be referring exclusively to correciivt 
lustioe, without being aware that he is dealing only with a 
part of the subject. 

'Vs far ns I can judge, Ariatotlo’s treatment of the whole sub- 
jcif of Justice is still the best that we have. Sidgwickh, 
1 1 0. il.ment, hoivevor, to which reference has just been made 
h IS of course the advantage of being more fully adapted In 
iiiodern eondition.s of Icnowlodge .and praetice. 

‘ Op. oiV., Book V., chap. ii. 
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THE DUTIES. 

1. Watoe of Moral Laws. — Tlie Jews, by whom the moral 
consciousness of the modern world has been perhaps mainly 
determhiedj summed up tlieir view of duty in the form of ten 
commandments. And wm find in other nations also a certain 
more or less explicit recognition of definite rules to which a 
good man iiuist iidhcrc — rules w'hich say expressly, Do this, 
Alistair, from that. “ Now, in the moral “ ought,” as we have 
so tar eonsiderod it, there ai'C no such cx])licit commands 
lontained. There is only the general command bo reali/c the 
iitiomil self. We ttuiat now consider wliat is the place of 
](artieiilar within this general cfommandmcnt. 

What, has been said in the last chapter may helji us to do this 
For we have seen there that thei-e are certain definite, thougli 
it the same time somewhat elastic and modififible, rights 

1 It is hill’d 1,0 sii,y whrtlicr the Jo’n’.s or liiu' Pm-ks iiavo )ui.d most 
lutluenc’c on ii.s in this resiiect. fiec- ffiiie’h’.s llihhort Liuitirr.i ; und 
<f for ii, vijrovniifi Im(, ’very pii.rjidoxicn,l ■view of tlic same subjict, 
Duhring’s Iir«a!z di'r IteUgiLni. 

The (Ireciks hml no dolinito code of rtioml rules. 'I'hc'ir onriKst 
mond wisdom Wiis cxpresis’d mtUer in Imof pruvoi’Ui.'il anying's, Hiuih as 
fOfStV d'yai' (“ iiotliiug to excPKsi ”). ATnori);; tJic tlnick.s, hoivov-ci iii, 
amoiifi ail early peoples, the liuvn of the Stale fumisheil n ha, sis for nuunl 
obligation, just as a child’s first ideas of duty are derived from tlio 
(onimands of its jiariMits. 'itht- ilaiviiinf; of the cuiiHciausiics.s i.Iial theio 
IS a deepor basis of moral obligation than State laws is illuHtrated iu liio 
of Sophocles. It was largely bcean.se the early Circeks hud no 
tles.r distinction, betiveeti the moral law and the lii.ivs of t.lie. State lliat 
the eritieisHis of the Sophists (and to some exteiil, of Socraten) rvero felt 
to be subversive ol moi'ality. See Zeller’s /b’C-.S'oe.iYin'r. f’hilonojihi/ 
vol. ii., p. 404, and j.S'ocmie.s and the fioi'mtic ,'^rhooh, pp. 2iO-3l. U 
la noteworthy also that the ab.solutenosri of the Jewish Law showed sigiia 
of breaking doivn., a.s soon as the Jews had lo.sb their national indr 
pendetioe. ^Jf. above, Book I., chap, v., § 1(1. f 
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that come to ho gradually recognized in human societies 
and these definite rights bring definite obligations along with 
them. Such obligations may be erpressed in the form of 
commandments. 

It is not merely, however, in connection with these recognized 
Tights that such obligations arise. Obligations arise in con 
nection with all the institutions of social life, and in connection 
with all the relationships into which men are brought to one 
another. No doubt there is a certain right corresponding to ali 
such obligations, just as there is an obligation corresponding 
to every right. ^ But sometimes it is the right that is obvious, 
and the obligation seems to follow it, whereas in other cases 
it IS the obligation that is more easily recognized. 

In the preceding chapter we have considered some of the 
more prominent rights and institutions that have grown up 
m social life. In this chapter we arc to consider the more 
prominent obligations that have come to ho recognized among 
men, as presenting themselves in the form of commandments, 
and to try to bring out the precise ethical significance of these 
elements in the morul consciousness. In the ones case, as in 
th( otlier, it would [irobably bo useless to attempt to give an 
o\haustive classification, 

2. Respect for Life. — The first commandment is tlie com- 
nnndnu'iil, to re.spect life, corresponding directly to the right 
of life. This commandment is cx'jircsscd in the form, Thou 
shalt not kill ; and its meaning is so obvious that it requires 
little comment. We must merely observe that the command- 
ment which bids us have respect for life enjoins much more 
tlnn the mere passive abstinence fi'om the destruction of 

^ aro al.so for the most part conneotGcl with definite inetitutions, 

0 [ forms of .social m'giiinizalion. Hence duties also tend to cluster round 
tlicni. Thus, firof. AU'.'cander says {Mmnl Order and Prngrese, p. 2i1) 
thit " JliitioH am the conduct . . . by which institutions are miia- 
t nuod ” : “ f,liu duty of recording a vote . . . gives oiloct to the m 
si tution of fwidumienliary fninchiKC.” It seems an oxaggora I ion, 
however, to say that, all dutins are related to inslilntions in this way 
I ho fluty of regal'd for life, for itislaueo, seems to be independont of any 
Special institutions — unless we are to de.scribe life itself aa an “ iiLStitu 
tion,” which would be somewhat paraJoxisal. 

ETH. 
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nnot.hcr'f; pliysical existence. It involves also tlic care of owt 
own, niitfl t-ho avoidance of anything likelj/ to injnro cither oni 
(jwti or nnotlicr’s physical wcli-hcing. How mneh this iinphes, 
we H'C. only gniid ually lea ruing. Herbert Spt:nc(;r did ad mirahk 
hcivicc in cnipliftsiKing this .side of moral law.' 

3. Eespect for Freedom. — The second commandment cm 
responds to the right of Freedom. It forbids a.ny interferenct 
with the development of another man’s life, except in so fai 
as such interference may be retjuired to help on that develop- 
ment itself. It may be expressed in the form, Treat every 
human being as a person, never as a mere thing. In this form, 
it may be regarded aa forbidding slavery, despotism, cxpluita 
tmn, prostitution, and every other form of the use of another 
as a mere moans to one's own ends. Tliis commandmcnl 
and the preceding one are closely connected together. They 
might, ill fact, he regarded as one ; for the dosliuction of ihe 
life of another is simply an c.xtreine form of interference with 
ins free ilcvclopment. There is also a. third eonimandnnnt 
which is olwioly couno<ited with these two, and which wa may 
notice next. 

4. Respect for Character. — This may be .‘Stated, as the coni- 
rnindniont to respect character. It is the [lositive of whidi 
the two preceding are the negative. It not' inrirdy i'orl ids 
ns to injure our neigh iiour ort'O do anything that will iiiterhu 
with his free development, but jilso po.sitivoly bids ns oh.soiv) 
as far aft we can, what will further him. Hi was of this com- 
mandment that St. Paul was thinking when he said, “ All 
thmg.=; are lawful for me, but all things are not. e.xpedicni 
By the ordinary negative law he was perniit.ted to do imythiug 
that did not positively injure another ; but' he was conscious 
that, in addition to this, he ought to abstain from anything that 
would tend to prevent the furtherance of another in hi.s develo])- 
inent. To partake of certain meats would not iut.erfera ciihei 
with the life or with the freedom of any one ; buti, having n - 

1 See ewpcoially liis Baia of JStfiws, cliap. xi., mid 'flic J'rhciph t, of 
Ethics, Pari III. Gf. also Clark Mun-ay’s Introdiidiun to Jitfiic.s, Book Jl 
Part II., efiap- H., and AdJer’s Moral histiluihri of ChildrcTi, Lecture XII 



f^tird to tho sta^c of developme t at wh h tli v Htand we may 
be aw ro hat tv f lx, njuno s ben 

Of course, we miglit regard this principle as simply an ex- 
tension o£ the negative principle of respect for freedom. But 
peihaps ib is better to regru'd it as positive ; for vi'ben we thus 
have regard for the stage of development at which any one 
stands, we shall be led not merely to abstain from that winch 
will injure him, but also to do that which will help him. The 
simplest way of summing up this conimandnient is perhaps to 
say, in Hegel’s^ language, “ Be a person, and respect others 
as persons.” 

5. Eespect for Property. — The next commandment is, Thou 
bhalt not steal. This is simpl}’' a carrying out of the preceding 
It forbids any appropriation of the instruments of aiiothei’s 
well-being, whether they he material things that belong to him, 
oi such goods as time., reputation, and the like. This oom- 
mandnicut is, as 1 say, involved in the preceding. For the 
developTmmt of a man's jicrsonality involves the use of instru 
ini'ths: and (he right of a.n individual to appri.i^jriate these 
involves the obligalion on the part of all others of leaving lus 
possession of them inviolate. The eominandinpnt to rospeot 
fuoperty oughii, liowcver, to he regarded as involving something 
more, than the mere condemnation of theft. It involves regard 
for cnir own pi'ii)ieri(y as well as that of othiu's. It condemns, 
th( i-efore, any ueglecL i>r aliu-sc of the iiistnnncnt.s which in 
mdividiial has a.i»pro[n'iated. It may also be. regarded is 
eondemriing all forms of idle.ne.ss that imply living on f.hc woiL 
of others, and so a,ppi’o])ria.ting vsdiat helong.s fio them. 

6. Eespect for Social Order. — To avoid unneceHsary details, 
we may next consider what is rather a group of commandments 
than a single rule--y/s. those commandments that are con- 
nected with respect for social institutions and the various 
foirns of social order. Piieh respect is pretty nearly er^uivalcnt 
to what the Greeks use.d to call ufodis', shame or reverence ® 

' J’h\Jo/M-iphii\ den licrhfn, § 3ti. 

^ It, Jills alifMdy been re m.irkix] (p. 2s.‘J, nol-c Z) that ui(5,ijc is almost 
cquiviilmt to eunHcicnrc. iSince, however, the moral obl^atioiifl of 
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This feelings forbids us to interfere unnecessarily with any 
cstQibUshcd institution. It forbids, for instance, any viol ation of 
the sanctities of the family : it enjoins that we should “ honour 
the king ” find all constituted authorities and the like. 

The authority of this group of commandments rests on the 
importance of maintaining the social system to which we 
belong. The soldier feels himself in general bound to cair} 
out the commands of his superior, even if he knows %er} 
well that " some one has blundered ” ; and in the same way the 
citiaen feels bound in general to give his support to the con- 
stituted authorities of his state, even if he sees clearly that their 
law.s arc not altogether wi-se. Occasionally also a ]>olitician 
may feel himself bound to act with his party, even if he does 
not Oipprovc of some detail in its policy. Evidently this group 
of Gommaudnients might be split up into a number of sejiarate 
rules. But it is so easy to do this, that it is Bcnicely worth 
while, to attempt it here. 

7. Eespect for Truth, — The next commandment is, Thou 
shall not he. This rule has a double application. On the 
one hand, it may bo taken to mean thiit we should conform 
our actions to oiir words — th.-it, for instance, we. should fulfil 
our proini.ses, and observe the contracts into which ivc have 
entered. On the other hand, it may be taken to mean that 
should ooiifonn our word.s to our tlunight.s — f.e. that we should 
what we mean. 

Evidontly, those two inlerpretations arc (|irto difl'erent 
A man may make a promise which he does not mean to kc( n 
In that case, lie lies in the second sense. But it docs not follow 
that he will necessarily lie in the first sense, Bor, having m ulc 
the promise, he may keep it. Still, both senses are concenud 

the early Greekis were conneoted entirely with aooial laws and institn 
tions, it was almost entirely with Uioko th.at the focling of aiatit was 
as?ociated- 

^ I need hardly sny that this nde is not to be understood an o.vhiduu, 
the rip:ht. of revolution. As we aliall shortly Bre, none of tbi'se ruks 
la to be regarded as absolutely bindinfc. .lust as a Keison may IddI ni 
the aiffnah of his suporior officer with his blind e.yo, so a fniV-HCoinf:; stu il 
reformer may defy the laws of his state. lint ii, is only in oxceplaoiml 
circumstai^es that such conduct is jiistiliablc. , 
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with respect for the utterance of our thoughts — thongl the 
latter is eonoerned With ears m the utteraace of them, the 
former with care in conforming our actions to that which has 
been uttered. Lying, however, ought not to be understood 
as referring merely to language. We lie by our actions 
if we do things in such a way as to imply that wo intend to 
do aomethiug else, or that wo have done something else, which 
m fact we neither have done nor intend to do. 

The commandment, then, Thou shalt not lie, may be taken 
to mean that we must always so speak and act as to express 
as clearly as possible what we believe to be true, or what we 
intend to perform ; and that, having expressed our meanmg, 
we mu.st as far as possible conform our actions to it. 

8. Bespect for Progress. — ^The last commandment of which 
it seems necessary to take notice, is the commandment — too 
often overlooked in moral codes — ^ivliich bids us help on, as 
far as we can, the advancement of the world. It may bo 
expressed in this form, Thou shaft labour, witiiiu thy particulai. 
piovincc, with all t)iy heart and with all thy soul tod ■with all 
thy strength and with all thy mind.^ it is not without reason 
that I express this commandment in the same form as that in 
which the love of God has been enjoined. It was wisely said, 
Labomre est orare, Work is Worship. The love oE God is 
perhaps most clearly shown by faith in human pvogre'is , 
and faith in it is shown most clearly by devotion to it. “ Witli 
this great positive commandment, we may conclude our list 

9. Casuistry. — I have made no great efEort to reduce these 
commandments to system. It might bo a good exercise for 
the student to work them, out more in detail, and show their 
relations to one another. But it .seems clear that no system 
of commandments can ever be made quite satLfact ory. There 
can be but one supreme law — ^tho law which bids us realizf 
the rational self or universe or realize the greate.st values that 

^ This is Carlyle’s commandment — “ Know what thou oanst work 
at , and -work at it, like a Hercules ” (Past ami Preseni, Book III 
chap, xi.), 

““ Al^true work is religion ” (Carlyle, ibid., chap. xii.). e 
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it IS in our powej’ to a.chicve ; and i£ wc make any sukordinate 
niles absolute), thuy arc sure to coinci into conilkt. Such a 
f onftict of rules gives rise to casuiatry. 

(JasiiiHiry eouaiats in the eiloit to intcrpvftt tlio precise mean 
mg of the. eomiuimdiTicsnts, and to cxjjlauj wtiiedi is in give w<iy 
when a coiiiliet ariHcs.’- It is evident enough tha.t coiifbcts 
must arise. II we are always to respect life, we must sometimts 
appropriate property — e.g. the knife of a man about to commit 
murder. If we are always to do our utmost for freedom, we 
shall sometimes come into conflict with order. So in other 
cases. We ha.ve already quoted the emphatic utterance of 
Jacohi on this point and though it may be somewhat exag- 
gerated, yet it cannot be denied that there are occasions in 
which we feel bound to brea.k one or more of tlie command- 
ments in obedience to a higiier law. 

i^ow ciiiHuisl ry seeks to draw out rules for breaking the rules 

to show the, exact circuinstiuiot's in which wc are outiiled to 
violate partieuhiv ooinmaiuimeuts. This elTort i.s cliicily js- 
sotiaticd historically with the leaching of the Je.,suits.“ It was 
i ailed “ caTlixistTy ” because it. diailt with "cases of wm 
science.” It fell into disrepute, and was sovereiy a.tt.aeked ly 
Pascal. And on the whole rightly. It is bad enough tliid \u 
sjiould require parl.icula.i' rules of comiuet at. a,il, ‘ hut. rides 
tor tlic breaJcitig of nile.s would bo qult.e. iiii.oh.u'able. Tbc> 
would hocoine so c.imi]tliea.t.ed tlurt it would be impossible to 
follow tliem out. ; and any such atteiuiit would alumst in- 
evitably lead in puaetiee to a syst.eiu by which uie.ti might 
justify, to t.heir own satisfaction, any aeiioti whatever.''’ 

' Sec Dorwy’s V'Uth.ncs of lithir.%, p, as, Muii'lu^iul'H HicMtiHlfs of liL/ui/i 
p 69-70, Otiii'd’a Criiical L'liHotiophij of Kant, vi>]. ii., pp. lS(i-90, tmd 
p 216, unci Bradley's lithical tllndiet-', p. 1J2. 

“ See jip. 161 .si'fj. 

‘•See Sidgiviek’s Uintory of Eihitn, pjj. 1.61-1. 

■* The expressioir of thu moral la'w ui tlio foi'ni of {tarticidar ruks 
beloti.ga to ati uarly stage in moral dovolopment. It iiaiurally conioa 
immediately after that stage in ■which iiiorality is idenliilied wii.k llic 
laws of the State. C'f. Muirhead’s ElemenLi of Jithicii, pp. 71-6. 

'■ Itoc a good dc.fen.co of Casuistiy aoe Kashcla.irti TJicorij of (lood and 
Svil, Book in., chap. v. C'f. also Moore’s [‘ri/icipi/i F.thU'.a, pp. 1 6, 
and chap, v., and articles by H. L. Stewart and (1. A. Johnston in 
I?ilernalio!('nl Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXIV. See also p. 
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rile way iA> escapL from th 1 m tat oru? f the command 
ra nts, aS not to niako ofchar oontHiand.nents moie iHiiiute an I 
snbtlo, bat rather to fall back upon the great fandamentul 
laWj of which the partienlar commandraenta are but fragment 
ary aspects. 

10. The Supreme Law. — ^What i.a that fundainciital law ^ 
It is, as we have aliriady seen, the eommaiidincnt that bids 
us realize the lutioual self and the vaUie.s that are implied iii 
this realiaaition. This comniandmout is so broad, and is ipt 
to seem so vague, that it is certainly well that it should be sup- 
plemented, for practical purposes, by more particular rules of 
conduct, But when those rules come into conflict, and when 
we feel ourselves in a difficulty with regard to the course that 
we ought to pursue — when, in short, a “ case of conscience ’ 
arises — we must fall back upon the supreme comma, udniciit, 
and ask ourselves : Is the course that we think of pursuing ihe 
one that is must conducive to the vcalizatiuu of the rule ol 
loason ill the world and of all the values that tliat mlc im])iir'S ^ 
No doubt this is a question which it will oftciT be dillioult 
to ansWT.r.' But in general, a man who kc'cps his conscience 

^ Sometimes it may bo casir'r to unswei' in the I'orm ol hielinK. l.lu 
(ommandiiu'nts in wluch the .fowisli Law wiiM fuinunctl up--*' Thou 
shrlt iovD the Lord tjiy Uod wltli all tliy heart, HiuJ tliy ixiigliboin 
as thyself ” — express t.ho right iittiLudu uC fi'cliiig, that of Jovo for lilt 
riupromo mason ami for iiU rational la'iiigs. in tins form of foohiLg 
however, there is the diaadv.nrtago that l.iio deliiiiie diitioH lo be ]h i 
fomied are not suggested, wiieroiis the eoituimud i,o juirauo tiiC advaiKi 
uu nti of tliu nitiional iify -suggests u.t oix.'f! tlio uieiiUH tiiat mo.st, I)e adcjpt i li 
toi thi,s oird. At, iiio same tiiuo, it is imjairtwit to Insist liiat tiro rigid 
altitude of mind tioei;.ssa,i'i!y brings witJi it thu right form of feeling 
To tills point we have ajreiwly referted (liook I.. ehaji. iii., § .‘i, and 
Book rr„ chap, iii., § Iii). Wo have soon that Kant refused to regaid 
love as a duty, interpreting tho fHirisUan iujuiuition as meaning meulv 
tliafc wo should treat others «.■! I'f w(! loved them, But, as Adam ymdh 
rtmarked {Theory of Mitral iHtnilime.iitii, Part Ilf., eluipk'r vi.), this 
could .suareoly he doseribed ns loving our neiglibonr as ourselves ; suv t 
‘ wo lovo ourselves surely lor our own sakos, and not merely iiceausi 
WB are cimirnii,ndod to do hd.” Oji the same )>oiut, Jaucl has well 
quoted {TArari/ of Monds, p. a.Td) tlio ompUatu' utlcranoe of St. Paul, 
Though 1 lioslow all iny goods to feed the poor, and though I give my 
body Hb be burned, and have not cluirity, it proliteth iBo nothing 
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uncloucicHl, and sets this question fairly before himself, will 
be aide to keep himself practically clear from errors, without 
resorting to ca,suistica] distinctions^ 

11. Notes on Casuistry . — A good deal of emphasis lias, how 
ever, been laid on Casuistry by several prominent writers on 
Ethics. It was violently denounced by Bradley, and it has bc.eu 
al ly defended by Rashdall and by Brofossors Moore, Laird and 
otbeiB. Dr. Moore has stated- that ‘ Casuistry is the goal of 
etlucal investigation. It cannot be safely attempted at the 
beginning of our studies, but only at the end.’ RashdaU 
accepts this view and adds® that ‘ it must not be assumed that 
the goal is one which has yet been, or even which is ever destined 
to be, fully attained.’ On the other hand, Bradley has stated 
that ‘ just aa Logic has been perverted into the art of rea.soii- 
mg, ao Ethics has been perverted into the art of morality 
Tliey are twin delusions wc shall eouBign, if we arc wise, to a 
fonmiou grave.’ 

I certainly think that it is true that Logic, anti Ethics uc 
not propcrly'to be regarded as arts. Neither should Elisthetn s 
be BO regarded. It js not the business ol yEsl.iwtiics t.o tell 
poets, pu! titers and musicians how to jterforin ttrsks 

Ethics, being definitely concerned with conduct, may bo 
'supposed to have a more practical objetT, in view ; and it may 
be parliy a veiLal qucHiioii how much should bis included in a 
book on Ethics. Rules of tiotion .arc to a. hirgc esi.eiit cmbodicil 
m State la.ws ; but it may be doubted wln ther i(. falls oven 
within the scope of polibitail theory to dcLerniitu! wliat Itiws 
should be enforced, ft is clear that life a, ml property have to 
be protected, and that contraete have to be observed ; and ihe 
citizens may be called upon, from time to time, to undertake 
particular services. Some general principlcw may be laid 
down with regard to these ; hut, on the whole, it is the business 
of the practical statesman to consider wJiat !a.wa shoidd be 
enforced at any particula,r time. 

‘ See, on this point, Green’s ProUgomona to Pthica, Book IV.. chap u 

® Pnnoigna Mthica, p, 5. 

® Tlieonj of Good aiid Evil, VoL IL, p. 418. Soo also Laird’s Studi/ 
m iJaforal Tlafory, pp. 62 sag. », 
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I rrvatc- nd ti luals also may makes rules for their own con 
ducit.- They aiay fis times for nsmg and lyrng ilown, ho rs 
for work, meals and recreation, and so forth ; and it may be 
very important that the rules that are thus formed should 
be strictly carried out. But it could hardly be the business 
of any theoretical study to detcrniino in pariicnlar what these 
rules should be or in what circumstances they miyht le^iti 
mately be related. 

It is important that there should be rules, whether for the 
larger activities of the state or lor the sma,Ucr life of the 
individuals, and that in general the rales should be rigortiusly 
observed. But Jacobi was also right in urging that there is 
no general rule that may not, in some circumstances, be 
lightly disregarded — except the rule of always trying to prefer 
the greater real value to the less. 

When we descend from rules that have a certain generality 
to particular questions that individuals liave to decide, iL 
beciomcs still more clear that it would not he possible for any 
science to decide them — such questions as Should, i niiirry or 
remain single ? Should 1 bo. a lawyer or a doctor 'i .How 
much time should L devote to the reading of poiitry 
How much should I contribute to particular charities 'i Smlt 
questions are o£ some importance ; and probably the lighl 
answers to them might bo given by an experienced [lorsou 
mtiniately acquainted wdth the individual by whom the 
questions were raised. Bcrbap.s one who liad made a, spot i J 
study of ethical theory rniglit be more reUalilc tha.n one who 
had not; and perliap.s his iulvice might be to Home extent af- 
feefced by the riarticular ethical theory that he adopted, liut, 
bO far as 1 can see, the answers could not be deduced from any 
ethical theory. A student of eugenics might be ohle to ofli r 
some practical advice with reference to the first que.stion, au 
educator with reference to the .second and tim'd, and a stalls 
tician Tvibh reference to the fourth. 

No doubt, it might be pos.sible to .suggest questiori.s of candnet 
about which a .student of iithitrs would be better entitled to 
decide, such as. Should 1 use a form of words that may lie liable 

Some interoetinff remarks about this wili be found in an article by 
Mr W^D. bamont on ‘ The Notion of Duty ’ in Mind for ^Tuly, 



to bo minandorHtood ? Blioulcl 1 adopt a cuKtom that swras 
lo iiio luoUah, ? Should I o)i«y a law wliich [ believo oujfht 
to bo ropoalod 'i Slioiihl L fullll a pMuiiise which T believe 
would do mom Imnu tb;iii ffood ? 1 (x'fLiJ.iuly think that 

tUiicnJ coDuhk'.ratioTiH hid}) to provide anHwers to 

such questions ; but tiio dotuils would have i.o be Jiiore fully 
set iortb ; aud it luighti be wrong, In such a treiitiuent as this, 
to spend the titne that would be neccfiisary for the consideration 
of aucli iletoils. There are nearly always arguments for and 
against every course of action ; and one has to balance the good 
and evil, having regard to all the circumstances, as well as he can 

If we are right in the general view that has been adopted 
in this Manual, the morally good is the effort to realise what is 
completely good in tiie wider moajiing of the term. We 
can only gradually discover the best ways in which tbiit good 
cm be achieved or jn'ornoted by us. They carl, however, be 
to some OMtent stal.ed in tbc fonn of rules. Love or lieiicvo- 
lerwe is the general priiu-ijile ; but the ways in wliieli benevo- 
lence muiy be jiractic.ally a})jiliod can be, to some cxtnit, 
cipressud iimulos, .such as respect for life, respect for projrerty 
resjicct for freedom, respect for truth. But iiouo oi these tan 
betroai.od ns yielding an absolute iiu}M'rativc in the strici; sciibc 
m which it was eomudved by Kant, (tusnisl iy is tlic attompi 
to shew the pa.rtieular ways in whii'ii their sqijiareut absolute 
ness has to bo liuiitod. 

It is jimtfcj" obviou.s t.ha,t luiitian beings ciuieot have rii 
absolute rights to fmedoiri, to projicrty or to hrnjwh'dgi'. Tlic y 
call only be granted such rights so fur as il, is possible willun 
the limited organisation of a, liinnan soeiidy. But t;o si dt 
the exact limitations with whicli they can lie conceded in any 
particular society would involve a deteiilcd st.udy oi’ the struc- 
ture of that society ; and the same applies to most other rights 
that may be claimed by particular individuals, not c.xecjitmg 
the rigist to life it, self. 

But it is possible to call attention to the chief ways in which 
particular rights and their corre,sponding obligations Imvc to 
bo qualified. The limitations to luiman freedom are in many 
ways too obvious to call for special attention, So are the 
limitation?* to the pos.scssion of property. That the rhihfc to 



truth 3 1 n rttd the seiiBe tJ at no on can hope o know the 
•whole truth about the urd’verse in which he lives, is also suffix 
f. lently apparent ; and it is hardly less ob'V'ious that voung 
children cannot bo told at once even such an amo'ant 
of truth as may be in the possession of their parents or teachers 
In such cases it seems clear that it is not possible to tell the 
whole truth, even so far as it is generally known. There are, 
however, cases, in which the need for some ‘ economy ’ of 
truth is not quite so obvious ; and it is largely in oomiection 
with those that casuistical questions have arisen, Probablv 
■we could not do better here than give some illustrations of 
the way in which such questions arise. 

Some are very obvious. If a friend is dangerously ill, and 
would be liable to be made -worse if he -were told about the danger 
in which he stands, respect for his life comes into conflict 'with 
respect for truth. Most people would refrain from telhng 
him precise, ]y .about the danger in which he stands ; and, it he 
pressed for knowledge, most of Ids friends would not hesitate 
to conceal or mitigate the truth. On the other hand, if this 
were always done, it would to a large extent lo&h its effi.cacj 
The sick person would know that he was being deceived. Hence 
the deception has to he practised with a good deal of caution , 
md, with people vrdio have to do it often, it becomes something 
ol a fine art. Again, if a homicidal maniac ivcre to inquire 
how ho could reach his victim, few 'would hesitate to deceit e 
him, though liero also the deception would have to be practised 
with some care. There arc, however, cases in -which the 
difficulty ia much greater; and perhapa I cannot do better 
at thlri point than refer to a compaatitively recent controversy- 
m whicli some difficulties of this land were prominently 
brought out. 

Sidgwick, an eminently judicio-us writer, wrote a little hook 
on Practical JElhics, iu which some of these difficulties were 
referred to ; and he also wrote an article that was published 
m the Pitcwaiinval Jo’urnal of Ethics, in which he discussed 
rather adversely, the right of concealing truth in matters of 
leligion. This case is, in some respects, similar to that of 
children, sick people, or maniacs. Eeligious beliefs are the 
stroijgest forces by which many people are sustained in the 
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conclucl; of their livoa ; and anytluug that would tend to won, Iren 
tlieir beliefs is open to the same kind of objection a,f) the tellmg 
of tliu exact f.ruth about his health to one who is dangerouaiy 
ill lienee it is pretty generally recognised that it ls not 
light to disturb violently any man’s religious eonvictious, 
imlesB we can provide luni with some oUier belief of equal oi 
superior austaiaing power. On the other hand, men or women 
wlio hold strong religioua convictions are naturally apt to he 
antagonistic to those who hold dilferent beliefs, and to be eager 
to proselytize. Hence benevolent people, especially perhaps 
those whose ethical opinions inchne towards Hedonism, are 
often led to conceal some part of their belief. 

it liappened that Dean llashdail was one who was impelled 
to practise this kind of concealment; and it was, no dunbt, 
partly Cor this reason that he was led to take a great interest 
m casuisticiu questions. The particular circumstances were 
IhciO. He was a clergyman of the Church of England ; and 
he felt that it was in clerical work in that connectiion that ho 
could best help the moral life of hus country. But the Ohuich 
was, and Btilfcia, nominally bound by a creed of old stand mg 
winch had to be solcuiniy recited on various occasions. He 
had to refer to God as almighty ; and hi! did not believe th it 
God could be properly so described. He had also to describe 
Christ as having been bom of a virgin ; wliereas liia own 
opinion was tiiat Christ Innl been born in a way that was 
quite normal ; and there were several other expressions in the 
creed which lie could only accept in a highly metaphoneil 
senae. Bidgwick apparently thought that, in these, circiim- 
stances, he ought to have resigned his position in the Church, 
]nst as tiidgwick himself had, for a similar reason, and hko 
some otlicr.s, resigned his College Fellowship. Obviously tins 
13 a difCLcalt case, and Rashd^l wrote an intcretitiiig article'- 
about it in reply to Sidgwick’s contention. 

KaahdaU’s general contention was that, in human inter- 
course, words have often, to be used in ways that u.re not 
strictly accurate. Not only is this the ease in those diilicult 
circumstances to which reference has already been luado ; but 


^ I^tsrvaiional Jounial of Ethics, January, 1S97. 
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there are alflo caflee n *11 ch ordinary courtesy caJ b for the 
use of expressions that are not mteuded to be interpreted in a 
literal sense. 

For instance, it is customary to begin a letter with the 
phrase ‘ Dear Sir,’ CTen if the person addressed is not pai- 
ticularly dear to the writer, and may even be an avoved 
enemy. Against this illustration it might perhaps be urged 
that at least in the case of any one who aocepts the general 
principle of Christianity, which enjoins us to love our enemies, 
the phrase might be quite properly used. At any rate, man} 
people would think that the use of a customary phrase of this 
kind' is hardly on a par with the solemn declaration of belief 
m doctrines that are explicitly disbelieved. Yet it may be 
aiged that the case is at least similar to the withholding of a 
dangerous truth from a sick friend. 

It is clear enough that metaphysical truths cannot be 
deftnitely expounded to all sorts and conditions of men and 
women ; and, if tlierc is to he any public statement about them, 
it must contain acertnin amount of error or cnmoiifltigc. But 
it Tomnin.s to bo asked whether any such puliliy, declaration 
should ho made. This is a question on which opinions may 
differ : and it would be out of place to discusH it here. rcrha])s 
it may he well to add here, however, that I believe the per 
sistouce of the practice to which Eashdall refeirod is largcl} 
due. to the Engliali love of tradition. Itvcn in matter, s of 
religion, most English peojdo like to ‘ play the. game. ’ in the 
wav that has heconie, liahitiuxl. Tills tenilcne.y is what fonigii 
observorH call English ‘ hyjioerisy.’ But jiorhaps f.hat is too 
haisli a term. On this, rcEcronee may he made to Ihofessoi 
E Barker’s book on Ntiiional Character and to Count KcybCi- 
Img’s Europe, I. 

Tf the view of the foundation of Ethics to which wo have 
been led is correct, tlie <pie.at.ion tlia.t has to he. naked in all 

'■ I miiipofiu few would think that an atlieist. uii n.jrno.'itie, a ropubhean 
or a paciiisti wmiki Ije scrionsly ehargetl with hypocrisy for joiuin" in 
iJn Kim'inf; of ‘ Pod S.avo tlie. Kins.’ Such an .vtion wonfj bo y;t'n('rnllv 
xindcrstoot! ainiply as an expros-siou of patriotic feeling, bul. the sok nm 
icpi-titioti of a. creed that is not behevcfl, cert.u.iiUy seern.s niaro open 
to niieslioii. 

a ® 
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‘iiicli ci.asoM in whotlinr wo. aro doing what is best for the promo 
iion of what is goofl, so fa.r as our Icnowh'.dgc (mabics us to 
judgtu Mcicms fii'obabhi that, from ibis point of view, both 
Pulgwiclr ami Rushdall were acting rightly. AI)out Sidgwirk 
ilutG CU.U 1)11 rdly be any doubt. Wit.h regard to K.uuhdall, i1 
may at least be said tihat, thougli ho repeated a creed in whitfi 
he did not believe, he at least, nuulo hia attitude witli rcga.rd 
to it perfectly exjJicit ; and apparanily the authorities of the 
Cluirch to whioh he belonged did not regard his views us 
objectionalile. It is probable that nearly every member of 
it interpreted the creed in a sense that was, more or less 
metaphorical. Unless we accept the extreme rigorism of 
Ivunt, it does not appear that any ethical system could enabk 
us to make a more decisive pro ouneement. We tnay be glad, 
huwover, that ilm two Ofijiosing views found exponents so 
able and ho caiulid as 8idgwiek arid Tiaslula.ll, 

The wimlc quest ion seems to t'.iiru on l,hc larger prohkm 
how fur Jill iiulivulua,! is justiliwl in e.o-opevathig with socnl 
gir)i,ip.s (sucli as politica.l ])iu’ties) with which lie. is not in 
< oiuplefe ugU'.einenl,. but it is, uo doubt, a, somewliat cxtroine 
ind dillicuit i!ist,a,nce of t.hat problem. 

Ho long as the study of Ethics is .regarded a,H being wuicernai 
simply with the genera! considcnilion of the moral end it 
doos not a,[5peiir that any coiuauvablo (h'Vf'lopnn-ril, of it would 
( nii'le it to ileiii ha.tisfaol.orily wi(h ileluilod imihlems of tins 
kind, 'riio muj’e comprehensive study of Vii.liies and tin 
g( iieral theory of social life iiiighl. imable. ns to diai.l \vi1 h them in 
irnore eoi'ichisive way. Jhitth(‘seiir<; large <mtl dmicnlt stiulus, 
md the development of the.ui must ho loft, t,o the future. 

Oil the wlioki, it: seems to me, as ,1 have already indleaiul 
to be quit e eiToiieoiis t.n say that a complete system of f'asiiisti) 
IS the goJil of Ethics: just as it would be erroneous to .sa,}'' Lh it 
an EiicyclopBcdia of the seieuee.s is the gjial of Logie, I In 
Logic and the Ethics of Aristotle ret.ain a considerable, viiliu 
at the jircsent time; but, if he hud drawn up an Enc.ycloprcdi i 
of the sciences and a system of th^iui.siry, it is pretty certun 
that they would both have been almo.st wholly out of daii 
not perhaps equally out of date; for the circuTnsta,iiees of 
human lifo^do not change as rapidly or as much as our know 
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ledge about the Umverse There are per apt Home moral 
pioblems that do not change greatly with time — such as 
those concerned with the general relations between the sexci 
and with the treatment of animals: but even about these any- 
thing that Aristotle might have written would probably now 
have little more than a purely historical interest. This applies 
even to a good deal of what he wrote about particular virtues 
Casuistry is, ho\s'evGr, a quite legitimate subject of studi 
There is a good deal about it in Tta-shdall’s comprehensi\ e 
treatise.! But that is described as a work on TJie Theory of 
Good and Evil', and this includes a good deal that is not 
usually regarded as falling within the province of a book on 
Ethics. Certainly what Ba-shdall ha.s written about Casuiotr-v 
has a considerable value. Like Butler, he had the advantage 
of being a clergyman as well as a philosopher; and, in the 
former capacity, it was part of his business to know about 
some at least of the pra.etical problems with which men and 
women have to deal. His knowdodge of ethical theory helped 
him, no doubt, in dealing with such problems; but it does not 
appear to me that the treatment of them can be.,^aid to form 
a part, still less the goal, of ethical theory. Some of them 
have been dealt with very effectively liv dramatists and 
novelists, such as Ihscii, George Eliot, Hardy, and several 
others. The Greek au<l the Elizabethan Drama were a good 
d( il concerned with such problem, s; and it would, no doubt bo 
posailiie ti3 discAuss them in a systematic way. But it is a large 
hulijcct, Involving constant reference to particular details of 
time, place, and circuiastance. Similar remarks apply to 
national and inteiiiutional law, and to the rules oi etiquette 
Ethical oonsideration.s are involved in these; but they cannot 
be propc'rly discus, sed in a general study of the foundations 
of Ethics. Human life is complex, and we can only deal 
with one aspect at a time. 

12. Conventional Rules. — Besides the commandments, or 
stiict moral laws, we find in every community a number of 
subordinate rules of conduct, inferior in authority, but often 

^ It is iUsci well discussed in Professors Laird’s more recent Sktdij of 
Lthicdl Theory. 
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Biiporiof in tlie obedn-noo wbicb they elicit. Such are, foi 
instance,, the rules of courtesy, those rules that belong to tie 
“ Code of rioiuntr,” this etiquette of particular trades and 
p.uticiilar cii.Kses of society.' There is often a certain 
ahsiu'dity in Ihcse rulo.s ; and some of them are frequently 
laughed at tiiulcr the naiue of “Mrs. Grundy.” Certainly a 
siJliorstitious devotion to them, a devotion whieli interferes with 
the fulfilmout of more important duties or witb. the develop 
niont of independence of charactci’, is not to bo commended 

Yet sometiinea such, rules are not without reason. ScMller 
tells us, in a wise passage of his WaUenstein, ^ that we ought not 
to despise the narrow conventional laws ; for they were often 
mveiitecl as a safeguard against various forms of wrong and 
injustice. Pactus sibi pennissuai is not less to be distrusted 
than iiiUiUecPHU dhi permimis ; and it is often well that the 
impulses of a num’s own heart should bo checked by ooriam 
guiorailiy undorstood conventiona.'’ The law of respoc.t for 
soiiid order, at a.iiy rate, will gcmually lead a man to follow 
tlx efltuiblialied cuatom, when no more jmportaiit iiriiseiple is 
thereby viobi.t;c<l. Still, this is not a matter of supreme im- 
portance, A scrupulous a.dhftBiou to petty rules ia no doubt is 
foolish as a, tobil neglect of them. .Gcccntricity has its jilne 
in t.lie moral life ; and there M.ro certainly many customs winch 
ire “ more honoured in tlie breach than the ob.servauc'c,” 

I’cvhups the tcudeimy at the pre.smit time — a result of mu 
mdjvidualisj.it! modes of thought- 'ds 1;o attach too Ultle 
mi port, at ice t,o general rules of life. The (diinese, howevti, 
under the inlluonee of Confucius, seem to have gone to tin 
other extreme. 

13. Duties of Perfect and Imperfect Obligation.— The 
impossibility of drawing out any absolute code of duties has 
led some writers to draw a, distinotion between tliat parli of oiii 

' Sometimes referred to as “ minor aioraJH.’' 

■* Die jPiccolomivi, Aot 1., sceno iv. — 

uns (lie alten eiiffoi) Ordnimgcn 
CcrijiB nicht aetten ! ” 

® Indeed, Fnich mlos ai'e oftoh moro useful in small ^lilt,t(^r,‘^ than in 
great; just because the Binidl mattem interewt, uw IcBt;, Of. below, [i.djl 
note 2. 
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obl gat-oas which can be definitely codified and that part -ahieh 
must be left comparatiTely Tague. This distinction has taken 
various forms. Sometimes those obligations which are capable 
of precise definition are called duties ; while that part of good 
conduct which cannot be so definitely formulated is classed 
under the head of virtue — as if the virtuous man were one who 
did more than his duty, more than could reasonably be de 
manded of Mmd Again, lilill^ classifies strict duties under 
tbe bead of Justice ; and adds that “ there are other things, 
on the contrary, which we wish that people should do, which 
we like or admire them for doing, but yet admit that they are 
not bound to do ; it is not a case of moral obligation/’ 33ut 
surely we have a moral obligation to act in the best wav 
possible. 

Another distinction is that given by Eaut “ between Duties 
of Perfect and Imperfect Obligation. According to this 
classification, Duties of Perfect Obligation are those in whmh 
a definite demand is made upon us, without any qualification 

‘ There aaa be no doubt that this is a common usc» of the term 

Virtue ” in ordinary language. Perhaps it is even the original sense 
of the word. It certainly seems to have been at first applied to those 
qualities that appeared most eminent and praiseworthy. See Alex 
auder’s Moral Ofdur and Pfogr&na, p. 243 : The distinctive mark of 
virtue seem.s to lie in. what is beyond duty ; yet every such act must 
depend on the peculiar circumstances mider which it is done, of which 
we leave the agent to bo the fudge, and -we certainly think it his duty 
to do what is best.” Cf. Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics, p. 206. See 
aho Adam Smith’s Theory of Morel Eoitiments, Part I., sect. II., chap 
iv Sidgwick's Mithods of Ethics, Book III., chap, ii., Eickaby’s Moral 
Philosophy, p. 70. 

Utilitarianism, chap. v. Some other writers have limited the apphoa 
tiou of the term Justice to those actions which can he enforced by national 
law. Thus Adam Smith says [Theory of Moral Part II, 

sect. II., chap, i.) : *' The man who barely abstains from violating either 
the person, or the estate, or the reputation oi his neighbours, has surely 
very little po,sitive merit. He fulfila, however, all the rules of what is 
pptuliarly called jualice, and does everything which hia equals can with 
pioprioty force him to do, or which they can punish, him for not doing 
Wo may often fulfil all the rules of justice by sitting still and doing 
nothing.” Cf. the Hote at the end of chap. iv. 

' Mdaphjsic, of Morals, section II. (Abbott’s translation, p. 39.) 
Observe what is said in Mr. Abbott’s note. Of. also Caird’a Gritioal 
Phihsi^fiy of Kant, vol. ii., pp. 382-3. 
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— aa, Thou shalt not ]£illj Thoa slialh not lie, Tliou alialt not 
(al. ThcRC a.ro, for the most part, negativto On the other 
liaud, most of om' positive ohligatlons cannot bo stated m 
tins absolute waiy. Tlie duty of beootioence, for instance, ss 
rdative to time*, place, Ji'nd circuinstiy,noe. No man can be 
under an obligation to do good in all sorts of ways, but only 
in some particular ways, which he must in general discover for 
himaolf. Hence this may be called an Imperfect Obligation, 
because it cannot be definitely formulated.. 

Now, it is no doubt true that there is a distinction of this 
kind. There is, indeed, a three-fold distinction, between 
duties of different kinds. There are, in the first place, those 
duties that can be definitely formulated, and embodied in the 
kivi’s of a Stated with penalties attached to their violation 
Tn the second place, there arc those duties that cannot bo put 
in1o the .fornr of national laws, or that, it would be very in- 
convenient to put into such a form, but which, nevertheless, 
every gooil cif-irA'.n may be cxpoetcci to observe. Tn the thirl 
pi ICC, th(;ro^a-re duties which wc may demand of some, but not 
of others ; or which different individuals can only bo expoclcd 
to fulfil in varying degreoK. “ 

But the distinction between tljo.se. differont classes of cUitns 
is not a rigid one. The duties th.nt can be made obligatory by 
liw vary fnun time to time, according to l.lic eon.st.itntion of 
the Htato oonoeriied, and the degree of the civilisation of ds 
pt ople. The same a.pjilies to those duti(.^s that every good 
eitmen may fairly be expec(,ed to observe. Oonsei|uenii), 
while at any given time ami place it miglit be possible to draw 
out a list of the Duties of Tcrfcct Obligation, and to e.vpreis 
them in a code of Conunandmeuts, ye.t the tables of stiom,; on 
which those were engraved would re,<[tiire i,o be periodically 
broken up. And many of the most itn])oriant dniitis lor any 
particular individual would remain unforraulnited. 

“■This was the orieiiml moauing of Puiiofi of Porfurt (Iblif'aliou 
Kart altered the use of the phraao. Some point, a in ('onnootion ■with the 
relation between Ethics and .Turisprutlcnco will bo found well brounUt, 
out in Adam Smith’s Theort/ of Moral Sevtimontx, Purl V.l., seel. IV 

® The fulfilmorit of these in an eminent degree might be said to eon 
atitute Virti^e, as distinpruished from Duty, in the sense explained above 
But this is bn the whole an inconveniont usage. " 



rh s, of coarse ib o tsufSc eut reason for not fonnnlatm^ 
them as well as we can. As Hegel says/ “The niiiveraal law 
oaimob be forever the ten coratnandm'intfl. Yet it would be 
absurd to refuse to set up the law ‘ Thou shalt not kill ’ on 
the ground that a statute-book canaot be made complete 
Every statute-book can of course be bettor. It is patent to 
the most idle reflection that the most excellent, noble, and 
beautiful can be conceived of as still more excellent, noble, 
and beautiful. A large old tree branches more and moie 
without becoming a new tree in the proces-s ; it would be 
folly, however, not to plant a new tree for the reason 
that it was destined in time to have new branches.” 

14. My Station and Its Duties.— The determination of a 
man’s duties, therefore, must be left largely to his individual 
insight. Ethics can do little more than lay down commaurl- 
ments with regard to his general attitude in acting. In the 
(ktails of his action, however, a man ia not lelt oiitiroly without 
giudance. Human beings do nob drop from the doiid.4. Min 
ire born with particular aptitudes and in a p.avticiilar otiviion 
mont ; and they generally find their splicro of activity niavla d 
out for them, within pretty narrow limits. They iitui thi'in- 
4( Ives fixed in a particular station, helping to carry torwai'd \ 
gmeral system of life; and their chief duties are. connociul 
with the effective c.xcoiition of thoir work. Hence tlie force of 
C irlyle’s great principle, “ Bo {.he Duty that lies nearest, thee “ 
The prime duty of a workman of any kind is to do his wmlr 
V 11, to be a good workman.-* Of cuiir.so he iiuist first [uv( 

'■ Phildsophi/ of Right, § 21ti. 

" Harlur Rcsarltits, ]{ook If., oliap. i.x.. : “ Tiio Kituat.iwi l.hn,f. hna not 
its Ilut.y, its Ideal, -was nuvor yot occupied by man.” Sec aJms iUr n.dmn 
able chapter liy Bradley on My Station and its 'Dut.i&s ” {R/kintl 
Cshivy V.). Of. Bewpy’s OiitUxicx nf Itrrt If. : '' moral on 

di ivour of mail takes the form not of isolated faneios about riitlilj and 
wionc;, not of at.f.i'mpts to framn a morality for bimscif, not of off irtfl 
to brinff into beiriH Homo pratKCWorUiy idoa.l never realiKod ; bid. tlui 
form of Rustaiuini; and {urtliurin" tho moral ivoi-ld of wbieb bo Is a mom 
ba ” Thus wo aerce. after alkwith the view of Hr. .’('ohasou, tlul a 
pood action i.s one that “ is driving on tho systoin of iil'e.” But for this 
view we now have a rational j«sti(iea.tion. ^ 

’ tl/^Muil-head’s ElaiwtiU <if Ethir^B, p. 4-9 : “ xbt arti.san or an axtist 
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Iji QO I U at h wotlv IK u V i1 iV le 0 an I uuc th it ho s 
r t -il to Uo Wuil. ITaViTtJ]' tliilS fuRud hih Jrl;i.CO HI life, Ijti Wll 
not iiH )i, X'nlo ha.vc iuikOi dittictdiy In ascoi'tu.ining whiit am Ilio 
coiimnuidniiMilfl that apply witiiin that Kphoro. 

IUmu:.o the irnjtoi'taut point on tJxo whole iw not to know what 
tlu' ruh'.s of aotuni ato, but rathor the type (jf ehai’aetcr that la 
to he developed in us. A ’tt'en-xicvclopeJ character, plaw.d in 
% given si tua.tion, will soon discover rules for itself. 

It may be worth while to note here that rules of conduct 
aie, in general, valuable for us in proportion as our interest in 
the concrete matter concerned is small. A man does not want 
rules foi' the performance of anything which he has deeply at 
heart. Thus, a serious student has little need of rules for study 
Ills own interest is a sufficient guide. On the other hand, a 
in in whose main work Joes not lie in study, but who is able to 
<h vote a few hours to it now and then, may lliui it ailvautageous 
1o l\M,ve deilnite rules for the performance of the untHuigenu,! 
I.ask. SHo it Is in life. g(‘neraUy. Christianity aliolishod tlie 
cxtertiid rules of -ludaisin, by eujoiiutig upon us an intenst 
in life instead. Such an interest b the only safe ihiul guide 
But so long as such an iutevesb cauuol; be pro-supposed 
puiticular rules retain a certain relative value. ^ 

Tlitia, we are naturally led from the eonsideraiion of I he 
eominaiidments to tlie oonside.ration of the virtiues," 

01 1. writer wlio does uot ‘ do liis best’ is not only fin iiiferior workuiiia 
Ind 11 biul niiui.” L’rofe.ssor Muirbiiad qiiotoa (.tudylo’s siiyina fiboid a 
l)ul joiner, tiiat by “ broko tho iviiolo deiialogtio with every stroke of his 
hammer.” Heo also Dowey's OtUlm-t of Mthk.^ p. US: ” d'lie ffood 
aiti.si.in ‘ 1 ms Ids heart in fus work.’ llis Helf-res|)ec!t niukes il. ueee.ssarv 
for him to respoet bis teehniral or lYrl.istiii ejpiuiit.y ; and (o do the bi st 
by it that he can witliout scrimiiinf; or Joworing,” 

^ Some very auggestivo rotnarlcs on Hits point will be I'oiiiid in Adam 
Smith’s T/teortf of Mural Saiiiimcnl-n, I’art lU.. ehiip. vi. ffe i.hore givis 
Bumo intiH'osting esaniplea of nctions which are natinrally dene in oljcd 
icnco to Ttilo, boeause our lutoMst fu them is sligiit ; and of ofilubi'fi whu h 
aro naturally done rather from an iuterest in the oliject to be, nttiunod 
^ Trof. T)ewey says {OidLincs of Ethifji, p. SSI): “ It is a common 
Toraatk that moral codes diatigo from ‘ Do not ’ to ‘ Do.’ aud frrmi this 
to ‘ Bo.’ A Mosaic code may attempt to regulate tbo HjiocifUi acts of 
life. Chrietianity says, ‘ Bo yo porfuot.’ The e.ll'ort to oshaust the 
various special right acts is futile. They are not the same for any two 
men, and tney change aonatantly with the same man. The veryi., words 
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16 Eoles of Conduct T have no dou t that eome readers 
Will b» a good deal d.sappo.iit&.l by the re..,iiltB ol this chapter 
Many of those who take up the study of Ethics expect to hud 
in it some cut-and-dried fomiulas for the guidance of then 
daily lives. They expect the ethical philosopher to cxplan 
to them, as I once heard it put, what they ought to get up and 
do to-morrow morning. And no doubt it is true enough in a 
sense that the ethical philosopher, if he is good for anything, 
will explain this. He will explain to them the spirit in winch 
they ought to apply themselves to the particular situation 
before them to-morrow morning. But most people, and 
especially most Enghsh people, are not content with this 
The cause of this discontent is no doubt partly that most of 
us have become accustomed in our youth to a code of Ten 
Commandments, generally accompanied by certain sub ordin- 
ate rules deduced from them. Partly, ag.ain, it is that most 
of the English schools of Ethics have connected thoniselveta 
closely wdth Jurisprudence,' and have thus given eneouragf - 
incnt to the notion that a set of moral laws might be devised 
sunilor to the law's of a nation. Now 1 admit oi eonr.se tli d 
it IS 330.S8ible to draw out certain rules of conduct, founded on 
the general nature of human life and the conditions under whu h 
it has to be carried on ; and it is jiart of tiui i.aslc of 1.lie moi il 
plulosoiiher to explain the general nature of these ndes, anil f o 
show their place in the conduct of life. Thi.s I have oiidt'ii.vuii i cd 
1o do. But to sup]ioae th.'it Ethics is called uiitin 1o rlo moie 
than this appears to mo to be a most fatal cin'or. irafi^iily life 
cannot yot bo reduced to rule. A moral genius must always, hki 
Mirabcau, swallow his formulas ” aud start a, fresh.. Pedant ly 
will not carry uno far in life,'' any more than in literature. 

denote virtue.^ come loss and Jckk to nioiwi spc'cHui aets, luul mom flu 
epirit in whiclr couduet occurs.” C(f. Mnirl load’s liHrii'ii/.'i of /Won, 
p T.t, note. 

' The ch.aotic stalio of itngliMh law )<-d nuai like Bcintliu.m to seek i'ur a 
I ttional biisu of .JuriiiprniJeiiee iu etUie.il jn'inciplcs. ’I'liiM iipjilication 
ol Lthios ha, a roacted on the study of KUuob il.4«lf. On the (Vml ineut the 
pnviilonco o£ Roman Law hits pcrlmps made the ilennuid for a i'uslt 
ethical Ira, sis Ij'sh urfient. 

- There are some good reilnu-k.^ on this point in A(l]<-r’w Moral hustim 
iion 0 ^ Children, pp, lt)-23. , 
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At the same time, while emphasizii)g this point, I have 
(.eitainly no wish to rusk to the opposite extreme. There has 
hicn so strouf' a, tend<incy in former times to lay down an 
absolute “ ought ” in Ethics, with a rigid sclumie of obligations 
hanging from it, that now, by a not unuatisral reaction, wa 
find a numlHu- of our ethical wvitets treading very gingcil^ 
hesitating to say that tlierc is any such thing as duty, apolo- 
gi<!Uig for the use of the word “ ought,” and mildly conceding 
that Ethics is of no practical value. This extreme appears to 
me to be quite as pernicious as the other. It is the function of 
the ethical philosopher to discover and define the supreme end 
of life. This is what all the great ethical writers have done, 
from Plato and Aristotle to Spinoza, Ivant, Hegel, and Green 
'Is soon as this end is clearly seen, the duty of pursuing li 
lie eoine.s an absolute, imperative, from which there is no escape 
Vnd wilh this end in view, the wdiole of our life fnlh into slu pe 
lluK'.e, a,s Ai'istollo puts it,‘ '* from a practical point of view 
it much concerns us to know this good ; for then, like archeis 
shooting at a definite mark, wc shall bo mori! likely to altain 
wlnt wu wajit.” Xlndoubtcdly, in tliis senKO, Ethic'S is of iho 
guatost practical value. Nor is ifis value in any way diiiim- 
islicd by the fact that the moral gcniu.s, or even the man of 
oidinary good sense, may act well without any knowlcdgt ot 
Ethir'S. The hnnian cinl is involved in imin’.s very exist onc( 
No one can exist at all vitliont being in some degree ton 
scions of it. The task of the. moral tihilosoplicr is only that of 
bneging it to clear consciousness, (hilj/ that. ! In the same 
way, file task of t,he poef. is otilij tluit of making chsir i.o us 
the beauty that is everywhere! around u.s. The task of the 
mota]ihyHiciim i.s only that of bringing out the meaning and 
connection of the principles made use of in (he seieruis 
TJiis “ only ” is a little out of place. 

While we must insist, then, that it, is not the t.a.sk of Ethns 
to furnish us with copy-book headings for the guidance of lih , 
we must equally insist that it is its task to furnish us with 
piactical principles — to bring the nature of the highest, good 
to clear consciousness, and to indicate the general nature ot 


^ Ethics, I. ii, 2. 
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the moans by which this good is to be attained. It thus tells 
U3, not indeed the particular rules by which our lives are to be 
guided, but what is of infinitely greater practical importance — 
the spirit in which our lives are to be lived. 

1 am well aware that all this will seem unsatisfactory to many 
miuds. The military spirit is deeply rooted ia human nature 
Men are eager to catch the word of command, and are disap- 
pointed when they are only told, as by Jesus, to “ love one 
another,” or, as by Hegel, to “ be persons,” or, as in the 
vision of Dante, to “ follow their star.” And, indeed, as I have 
already said, Ethics does supply something more than tins 
It does interpret for us the meaning and importance of some 
more special rules. But assuredly neither Ethics nor any- 
thing else will tell a man what in particular he is to do. There 
would be an end of the whole significance of life if any such 
mformation were to be had. Ail action that is of much con- 
sequence has reference to concrete situations, which could not 
possibly be exhansbed by any abstract methods of analysis 
It is the special business of every human being to find out for 
himself what ho is to do, and to do it. Ethics only instructs 
him whore lo look for it, and helps him to see wSy it is worth 
while to find it and to do it. Like all sciences, it leaves its 
principles in the end to be applied by the instructed good 
sense of mankind.’- 

‘ It may porliaps appear tluit tliis point has been somewhat over 
emphasized ; 5nd, J think there is a real danger of misconception here, 
and 1 boon <!nxiO!i,4 to gaajd against it. On the general question 
iiivolvctl, it may be veil to refer. In addition to the authorities already 
oiled, 1.0 Mill’s l^i/di'.in o/ Lorjic, liook VI., chap, xii., Sidgwick’s Mdhods 
of Elhifu, jJoolc iV., chaps, iv. and v., Green’s ProUgomena. to Sthics, 
Hook IV., Hegel’s Philosophy of Bight, Introduction, Bonsanq^uet s 
CiuBPtdi/'i/i of Chrisl'^ttdom, p. ICO sgg., and the article by Prof, Jluir 
head on “Abstr.iot and Practical Ethics” in the American Journal 
of Sonolof}!/ for November, 1890, 



CllAFTEE fV. 

Tllii VIRTUES. 


1, Relation of tb.e Virtues to the Commandments. — AVlieu 
have ascertained what are the most important commandments, 
wo have at the same time discovered, to a considerable extent, 
wliat are the most important virtues.^ The virtnons man 
will be on the whole the man who has a steadfast habit ot 
obeying the commundmcnls. Tliore are*, howevej', m.any 
virtuous habits which do not corresjioml to any cunirnand 
juonts that can lie definitely formulated. “ Moreover, as the 
viitucs a.i'(i c.onec'.rned mainly with inner habits of mind, 
wbereiw the ('.oininiiiidmerits deal with ovei'i. acts,''' the lines 
of e.leijvage in dealing wit.U the viviaK'S are natrirally HOtuewJi il 

* 'VirUie (I'rojii Latin 'W'r, a man or hero) inoant orijiitially manliiKhH 
or valour. The OrccU djit-n'i (from tlio wnno raot as Ares, l.iie jntii 
ot war) and tUo (lormaji Tugend (rouned.od witli mir HugliRli void 

dou Kilty ”) have a Komowliat minilnr origin. 'J'lu* term is lion* cm 
plovi'd to flwiotiO ,a good lialnt of eliarimlor, as diKtingiiislii-d from a 
i)o1y, which denotes ratluT some partieoiar hiud ot net, ion that we 
might lo porforni. Tims a man doM his Huty ; but beyicmrw.v a Viilim 
(If is viri-uou.s. Another st'ruso in wlii''h this li'nii " Virtue ” is ns<'d, has 
IksU already noticed (ii, Nolo :!). 

" Prot, AlVxandrr {Mnriil Order o-wl Vrof/rces, ]). 2, til) definitely ion 
lueta tho virtues, as well as the, dutiiiri. with social instit.utiious. In 
holh eii'Scs tliere seems to bo soiiio exaggeration in tliiH. Of, Muii'hewt s 
hlc’iimiln of ffl/iicii, pp. 2l)t(-,'5. 

^ TJk' Jewish ciommandmiints, as ititer[ire(-i'd in the Sermon on the 
Mmnii, and by modern (.'hristian thmigld,, aro of eoin'Ke ecmeenuni with 
the heart .as well a.s with ontnr aota. Also tbo summary of t he eomitiatid 
ments ill terms of love refers entirely to an imior bulijt. of initiii. But 
when, the eomniandinontB am thus simimed up, they eea.so to be [liirtieul n 
niles. Particular rules relate to parthmlar modea of lu-tioii. ( j 
Muirhead’a Shme'/itg of Ethic/s, pp. 74-.'3. For a di.seu.ssiori of the rehil uu 
of Virtue to Luty, soe Sidgwiek’s Metd^odis af EOOes. iiouk III., chap n 
The following chapters of tho suiinc liook uoiitain inticresting o.ualvws 
of most of the porticiilar virtuea. Qf, liickahy’s Monti J'hiloso^ilitj 
Part I,, oh&p. V, 
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d fferent from thoGo that we find m deahnj, with tl e c-omu and 
rnonts Hence t secmB dcairal lo to d vote a weiMirate chaj tor 
to the snbjei.t of the virtura. 

2. Virtues Eelative to States of Society.' ■■'■The vutiu's whuh 
it IS desirable for hmny.u beings to cultivate vary corisich'i’ahlv 
with difierent times and places. Tliey a, re more varifible lui n 
than the commandments^ ; because tiu* la.tt,('i’ curifha' i.h< ni 
selves to those broad piiuciples of conducti which a.n^ jip'plicahh 
to nearly all the conceivable conditions of life. At; tlui saim 
time, even, the virtues arc ies.s changeable than timy arc |)l 
it first sight to appear. The Qrcek virtue of courage, cuufined 
almost entirely to valour in battle, has but little corrcsiiondoiu * 
to anything that is supremely important in the normal lib nl 
modern communities. Yet tho temper of mind wliicli it indi 
crte.s is one for whioli there is aa iniicii demand now ns ev« r * 
■•Vtid so it i.s also with most, of the other virtucM. The preust 
conditions of their excrciso change; but the habit of mmd 
lemalns intrinsically iJic aarnm 

Still, even tho liafiit of mind does undergo sotiiw alleralloii 
The kind of fortitude which is nainired for valour in lial.iii i 
even in its iiiost inward aspecl., somewhat, diUVrenfi from th it 
fortitude wliicli .siustain.s the inoiiern rna,u of scteiu'e, iiolitim m 
scholar, or philanthropist. ITenc.c t.his side of i>t,hieai stud,! n 
out wliicli each generation of writens napiiri'S almast to m 
consider for itself. However instruelive the. grenl, work of 
Aiistotle may still reniaiu on (.his point, ({ual then-, in peril i]m 
nothing more instructive in the whole range of elhical lift) i 
tuic), it is yet not quite. liirccUy ;i jiplica.lile l.o the, eoudiriom 
of modern life, bi order to uin L‘rstand what are the mo I 
important virtues ,[or n s to ciil l-ivatc in modern (imea, if is 
necessary to consider HieniJii relation (o the stnu'iure and 
1C qnircment'.s of inodmTHoriet.y. 

3 The Ethos of a, People., It is for fids reaiioii tfiatit la o 
Hiiportaiil., from an (‘fhical jxiint ol view, lo .stndv carefniU 

' ill that hroad seune in. wliii-ii nlotie, uh we luivc h;i,eu, imjveci,!,!I\ 
signiiieimt ecHunsinctinonlH eiiii bn Uhi (lown, 

^ fclee Cb'L'fn’.s 'Prokijnvu'mu to k'l/iirs, itooU 111,, eliaii. v 

4f 1 ' ■* 
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wUiit the Germans call the Sitten^ (t he m oraL-habitudes of 
thouffht and action) of differen t times and peoplca. We 3ia\e 
uo Mn^dish. word tliat quite expresses this idea ; but, instead 
of liavluff recourse to the German, it has become customary to 
ust a, Greeh teiun, and speak of tlie Ethos of a people.® The 
Mthos of a people is partly constituted by dciiaito rules oi 
pjcccpts. The Ten Coiumaudmenta formed a very important 
element in the Etlnw of the Jews ; and they have continued, 
with certain modifications and enlargements, to form an im 
portant element in the Ethos of modern European peoples 
The precepts contained in the Sermon on the Mount have 
perhaps never been sufficiently appropriated by the world m 
general to lie made definitely into a part of the Ethos of any 
people ; but they hn.ve undoubtedly exercised a most pro 
found influence on the Ethos of nciirly all clviliKCil nations, 

The Ethos of a, people, tlien, is partly expressed in defimio 
(onmiiinds and precepts. Gut partly also it consists m 
rrtognised halhls of uothm and standards of judgment which 
have never been precisely forinulatcd. Thus, in England 
tlierp is a general idea of tho kind of conduct which is fitting 
ui a. “ gentleman ” ; and tbongb it might be difficult to reduce 
this standard to the form of definite rules, yet it has nndoubl 
edly exercised a great influence in forming the Ethos of oui 
people. 

T he Ittluis of a riooplc. then, we m ay. say,„jotmatitutes-,the 
atti uisplim', lu wtiich _li'he. hest._nuunil)erFi_pf a, race Im.biLuj.lly 
live ; or, iiTTanguagc iTiat wo liave previously employed, it 
cdniilitutes I he universe of their moral activilies. It i.s the 


'The EufllMi word '‘Manucra” used to hav<s a nieuiuag chHoly 
approsimatiag to this, but it haa doterki rated. Sou J iilcrnalwittil 
Joarrud of Ethics, Vol. VI)., No. 1. 

® Cf. Bradley’s Jithir-al Stvdks, ohaj). v., c.aijwiaiiy p. 178, where th< 
following la quoted fi'otn Hegel ; “ The child, in his ehararier of tlie Conn 
of the possibility of a moral individual, ia something au)>jcietivo or nog i 
tive ; his gi'owing to manhood is the ceaBiug to bo of thia form, and (us 
education ia tho diHuipline or tho compulsion Ihoreof. The po.sttive 
side and the c-sscnce is that he is Jtiiekled at the breast of the wii>i:e! ml 
Ethos." Similarly on p. 187 : “ The wisest men of autiquity liavo 
given judgmont that wisdom and virtue oonsist in living agrecalily to 
the Ethos ^f one’s people.” 
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morality of our world; an d; on tte whole, the man wh o coa 

|or m?T^t'KS~moial!tY of tharwTOdd.is a gdodmaTi7mid tKoman 

wh o violate s it_. is ar5a5~ina m 

l^radieTTeveiiBaid emphatically r -that the man who seehs to 
have a higher morality than that of his world is on the thres- 
hold of immorality. But this is an exaggeration. Por the 
Ethos of a people is ncA a stationaTV .t bing.^ It develops, like 
socianifo generally ; and its development is brought about 
maarily by the constant effort of the best xnembers of a race 
to reach a higher st andard of life than that which they fin d 
citlTC St'" afSiindh ih em. 'i'he oFthe'Greetsmlgj t 

ocoasionallyi^mit liimaelf to do many things, and to ahstam 
from doing many things, which would scarcely be thought 
becoming in a modern “ gentleman ” ; while the teachings of 
Christiamty liold np to us an ideal of life which has not yet 
))cen fully cm))odicd in the current morality of the world 
While, then, it is on the whole true that the Ethos of our 
people fui7!ishos u.s w it h onr mor al standard, it m ust yet b e 

JUthicnl Rtmllnf, ji. So also on p. 200, he says:,j,“Tre should 
toswidcr wiicilicv (lio, vutoiivaging oneself in having opinions of one’s 
o\vn, in the sense o£ thinking diireixiutly from the world on moral Subjeots, 
bo not, in any person other than a heaven-born prophet, sheer self- 
lOnouit.” H’lioro i.s, liovvevcf, some paradox in this. A man may be 
1 >nomi rofoi'uicr in a small way, without being exactly a “heaven-bom 
prophet.” I’ha suJToring or witnes.sing of wrong in some particular 
t Tin, for iiistaiico, oflnu nitihes a man sensitive to an evil to which most 
men afo nallous. AIm' tlie (/j.s( 0 'p/c.s of the “heaven-born prophets” 
wih for a iiilin hold ophh'ins diirorcnl from tho.so of the world. But 
what liradlej' mt-aril na-'- simply, 'IVj' to be as good as your world jfrsf 
lifter that you may «<-ck to make it bettrj, His meaning is similar to 
tlmt of Huiko {liejlcclioiin on- the. Rcrolntion in Jfroiicel : “ We are afraid 
to jmt men f.o live ami trade each on his own private stock of reason , 
beciuiao wo Busiicct that the slock in each man is small, and that the 
mdividuibls xvould do better to avail themselves of the general bank and 
(.tpital of niiiions and of siges." 

“ feloniotiinQS, indeed, it is a highly artificial thing, brought into 
living l>y tlio awideuta! c-iriMinistaneoa of a particular time and place 
’I hiw Artatti Kjnith rcinm'li!' (Theory nf Moral SsoUments, Part V., sect. II.) 
tinit “ in (lio reign of <.‘liiu-loa Il.'a degree of licentiousness was deemed 
tJte clwractorislic of a lilsval education. It was connected, according 
to the luiticuw of t.hoso tiinc.s, wit.h goncrosity, sincerity, magnanimity, 
loyalty, and proved that the person who acted in this manner was a 
gentloroan, and not. a puritan.” , 



m'nomlK'rud that it ib often desirable to elevate that standard 
liaiiHUiy the futt he]: development of our coi icetd ion o f Y ulue 

]SIo\v_the virtues fluit aro’*cumitiliTimd3rig a people at a, given 
t ) me tiro Wrdxprehaibh m~Twt icii^i.c ]ai!i^-S.{iK^ ITKihd^ 
people; nhd^iheir Fiignificaiiee can he appreciated only in 
refttiidu to the general life of the times. 

4. VirtTies Eelative to the Social Functions .-—Not onlj, 
however, arc the virt uca relative to differe nt times and thlfcrent 
Boual-conditions ; they are also relative to theTurStionaJhat 
drffofeiit'tTOtmduals have to fulfil in society. Hero again it 
IS true tliat tKFclTH-crenecs are nbOo^Ht as one is apt to 
tliinlc. We are apt to say that a poor man cannot exercise the 
vntuc of liberality ; and that .a man who is rich and pioo- 
janons has little need for the virtue of patience. This is to a 
iaigc- exl'cnb fifue ; yot the habit of mind wdiicli with a iidi 
in in leads to libera'litiy may equally" well be |iresi;nt, and is 
1 qnally adniiruble, in one who is poor. And the same appiics 
to other qualities. 

Mil!, it rwnaiiiH on the whole true that the virtues wJuch wo 
rtspoct and admire in a man arc not quite the sanuj as those 
ot a wonuui ; that those of the ricii are not quite the same is 
those of the poor ; those of a.n old man not qiiile the Ktiine as 
those of a young man ; those of a parent not (piite the same ns 
those of a cliild ; tliose of u man in health not <put,e, the sanu 
as tlio.sd of one who is sick ; those of a commeroial man not 
quite the s.ame as thosis of a man of scium^o ; a.nd so in otlai 
eases. Tn describing the, virtues, therefore, we must either 
go somewhat minutely into the, consideration of dilTeiiJii 
e ireumatanees of life, and of the qualities that are most 
debirahlc imdcc these varying conditions ; or else wft must 
confine ourselves to statementfl that/ are very general and 
vague. The limits of space and the, ditlie.uliies of the subji d 
both lead us to adopt the latter alternative, 

6. The Nature of Virtue. — The virtues, ;ih wa,s adniini.bl} 
pointed out by Aristotle, are habits of tldiborate dioice, Hi, 
he virtuous means to h ave a character so developed that, uc 




Of. below, okap. vii. 


habitually ohooso to ac t in tho rij^ ht. Now, a,s the right 

aciio”n’liefel3ni1w(i,ys atiantTa between two possible bad actions 
— one erring by cxeoas aind the other by defect— Aristotle 
conrfnIoi^'“thaf/vjrtiic ebnwstfl 'K®Mt)alIyTn“a'habit of choos- 
ing the mean. lie well added, however, tlwit it ia tho choice 
of the relaiive mean — l.e. of tho jiarticular intcmicduti. 
cciursc which Is iippropriate to the particular individual in 
question, and to tho particular circumstanccH in which lie is 
placed. Tliat mean m ust be, detcrraiiicd in each case by a 
ennHida a±uurdfTfa~eQ!TdiTCTVri^^ to the gouCTab dcvukrpiTrclit 
n F^fiociaL lifer---TirTljnPu|^^ iF righfly'Ts'offim.' a problem for 
individual tact and insight ; but a study of tho gr 0 at( st 
examples inhuman history is, in many cases, a valuable aid m 
deciding on the most fitting conduct in a given case. 

6. The Cardinal Virtues. --IFrom the earliest periods of 
ethical specuilalion, nttciupta have been made to eiuatiei do 
the vuriouH fortus of virtues. The most celebrated of lluse 
lists ate those given by Plato and Aristotle. 'The list givtn 
bv till' fornier was current among (Ireeh moralwls oven la- 
foie the time of Plato. It lues at hiasl the imiril. of s^!H|lliclt^ 
containing only four cardinal'- virtues -Wisdom {or Pnidoiu i ) 
Ooura ge- {o r Foriitude), Temperance (or 'Wdldtestrainii), uml 
fiisliicS (or RigIiteousnes.s)i TKT.s cliissineation, liowmi i, 
MfTTJiTe as it appears, was so<m found t.u give, rise to con- 
sidei'able ililUeultii'S, It I'egan to be perceived, for instam i , 
tint in a oerl.ain sense the first of tlie viidues iiii'hnies all llie 
others; foi' every virtuous ai'.tivity <'(msislH in acting wtoS^ 
in some pariicular relationsliii). .'Igaiii, Justiee (or Jtighlieeus- 
ness) seems to bi^ made soinewbat too cunpirelicnsivi! In ds 
meining wdien it is used to include (as, on lids aecepdition it 
must) all the social virtues. 

Perceiving f.fiese and oi.he.r rle.fe.cla in the ciitaloguc of tin 
iiitues, Aristolile was let! lo a, I'onsiderable expansion of tin 

’ /d/nVv, Hen): 1!., cliu|is. vi-'is. ('f, Siiilgwirk’s Uiatitni <if lltltif’ 

- tVom Mrih, a liliifre. Tlni (ttrdirial Virl.ue,s are dlipjHisrd 1,(i hi 
tlawc on whiih tJai ct.hers tuuffc or tU-pond. f'f. the t'aniinida in thi 
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1 bL B t 1 w Pxp'itL n 1 rul tto consta t a reformer to the 
V rt c« tl t w ro or]>ct t<vi o£ an A.th n a c t kh t] at ts 
(lirnih; iutonwt fot morlorn lifci w com parative ly Hli.ffljt., And it 
would perhapu iJioTlomftwhfU^^ tioAlraw up an\ 

sunibu' oatiidogiio Hpocially adapted for iiKnloru times, with 
th('ii‘ complicated ]')robleras and varied relationKhljw.- Ke\( i- 
theh^Hs, a few anggeatinns towai-dq sucli a caialngiio mn.y lie 
loiuid useful. 

We may note, to begin with, the distinction, which is com 
monl v drawn between self-reg ardi n" virtues an d those that , are 
altruistic, or h ave reference to the good o f others. This 
distinctioa is apt toTe misleading^ Tim iiidmilual has no 
life of his own independent of his social relations ; and any 
virtue which has rofftpence to the good of the individual, must 
li IjVC refcrenc<3 also to social well-being. This fact, iiowovei, 
need noil prevent iia from distingiiisbing between lilio life of m 
itidividual and the wider world to which it is related ; and 
soino virtues may be said to bear H]>iieially on tlie tormpi, 
while others bear more pactievdacly on tUo latter, it may bi 
convonient t'o look at these two classes of vl rtuos separately 

1 ft niight) bo licild, however, tlmt Plato aud Arislotln wore in. j't'iilily 
engaged on clintimifc prolikms. Plato Kimglil, to give an at’couril, of tlie 
Cardinal Vivtuoa — i.c. the gonoral ^^lenll'a(..^ involved in aW vir^l^lOll^ 
a tivitios ; whereim Avintoi.lo aouglil to give a liwl of ii[ioeial viriiiis 
ejvliibitiid noli ill all virtuoiiH aotivitica, hut hi jiarticiiiar kiudii of virtuous 
afijvity. But this view .seems to me to I'o .stuireidy toiiahk'. Tlu 
ciisjiuetiou here refeuTOd to is clearly draivii Ijy I’roi'. It-wi'y hi hjs 
Outlines of Itllhics, p. 3IJ0. I luu dou'litfol, howover, svlu'tilior Ills itdu 
piotatim) of tho term “ cnrdituil virtue ” Is saiietioucd liy lihe bi'st iiiagi 
Ho weans tlioao general eUarwifcoristiee of a virtuous attriiu'li', such vs 
purity of heart, difiiutcresteduiwfl, consflicntioimiews, and the like 
winch belong to tho very essouee ol virtue as sueh. '.Phs ivlatio i of 
such qualities of the “ iimor life ” to the virtue, s projirr is fuirtly di ah 
With in tho nest chapter. I’or tho origin of tho phrase “ (larduial 
virtue,” BOO Sidgwsok’s History of JHUiios, p. l!!ih Vf. ilicka.hy'is Mt»/d 
Philosnfhi/, p. si. 

’ At) intcrostiug ouinnomtion of tho virloos, baaed la rgely on (.bo work 
of I’lato and Aristotle, is given by i'rof. jM.uirfioad, in liis l!lle.mtiriti of 
Btiiics, pp, 207-35. Some suggrjitivo rema,rks on tho particular virtuis 
required in modern life will bo found in Ad.lor’a Jl/orcd fiu^lnwHon <f 
Children, Leotures XI.-XV. The Syllabuse.s drawn np by the Moi i.i 
Education League for the use of Elomentary and Socont'kiry Schools 
Will also be -found very instruutivo in this comieotioii. ' i. 
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(a) Tak ing tj ^ four Platonic virtues as a convenient starting- 
point, it is" evident_ tliat courage and temperance are the two 
that hen.r most diroctly on the life of the individual. If we 
undcrstancrcourage (ot fortitude) m~the wide sense of resist- 
ance to the ]iain, and tempera nce i n the equally wid e 

sense of of ]^easurc, tJiese tvo 

171 T 1.11 fis -will include all formToTop^sition to" tc mptation~ in 
tlie in dividmj ji^r T emptation a^ars etth' 5 Tio:'i±LS-fm m of 
some painrto be avoided or some pleasure to be seour etT ; an d 

-nThTriS^Todf 'agaiuaL"b'fn 5 b^ will lead a steaHiastlife along the 
hneg'^at he "has UlTOseni It is evident, howevSTTLhaL a“J 3 an 
may he courageous and temperate in the conduct of his life, 
and yet be living foolishly. A wise choice of the line to be 
pursued is a necessary preliminary. Tf we understand the 
Platonic virtue of wisdom (or prudence) in this sense, we shall 
have in a manner a complete list of the virtues required for the 
conduct of the individual life. 

But it is evident that each of these virtues must be under- 
stood in such a. sense as to co mprehend under it a great variety 
o TouSOX iS nonil^i'yp' FiiigL, t.oge.tlmL.iu JAliiaa^jai^vidnal 
TlrnTwisdortTwould I'Tiqmrc to be understood as including care, 
forosifflit, prudence, and also a certain decisiveness of choice 
Courage, again, would include both valour and fortitude, ^ e 
both the active courage which pursues its course in spite of the 
piobability of pain, and the passive courage which bears in- 
evitable suffering without flinching.^ But these are not the 
same virtues, and are ind<i(id perhaps not often found together 
m n,ny hi"h degree. Again, courage would have to be under- 
btood a.s fncluding pciw^venincc ; and this seems a somewhat 
unnatural extension of its mcauiug; just as it is somewhat 
unnatural to include decision under wisdom. 

1 Mrs. Bryant. (/!?ri«caJ(0«fd pp. 71-3) regarded fortitude as ahigner 

virtue than the more ari.iwi eoiir,ig<' which goes to meat danger ; hecanse 
the foriiK'T hoars a.fidi./rl piiii. the. latter only the fear of pain. This is 
BO far true. Courage is a blinder virtue than fortitude. The courageous 
man sots pain tisido and forgetH it, whearcas the man who showe fortitude 
IH one who Cindurcsi nu actually prnsont pain which cannot be set amde 
But on tho otlier bond courago is a more active and voluntary yuyue 
than fortitude. It not merely endures pain, but goes to weet it m me 
fultiln^ciit of a purpose. lu thia rospeot courage seema to be the higter 
virtue of the two. 


THE VIKTTTKS. 


Pefliiipn the qitfilitios of decision, diligence, and perKcverance 
■ftould coiuo naUirally niider a separate heading hy 

f liemsclves. Tliewe <pialil;ios am concerned, not so mueh with 
lli( I'OMisl'aiieo io (,he solieit^itions of plcaiHure and j>ain, as with 
the reHistance to the natural inertia of huiiiau nature. The 
Ohrislia.ti virt.aos of faith and hope axe. closely coiuiocted wi^h 
valour and fort<il,iTdc, in so far as they supply the luitter virtues 
with a.n inner ground. A confident and cheerful view of life 
seems to bo presupposed in. the highest forma of courage ^ 
With reference to temperance., a.gaiu, this virtue would reepure 
to be understood as including the resistance to all kinds of 
solicitation from pleasures, whether sensual or intellectual, in 
so far as tliese tend to interfere with the conduct of life along 
the lines that have been chosen. 

Broadly speaking, then, we should be led in this way to 
iccogniice huir distinct classes of virtues as bearing directlv 
on the conduct of the individual life - ryisdom in tlie choice of 
di’^ gi lMtikL <nn , iriH C, d ccisivcnosH , in Tuirs uiin; it, c ourage am 
ionijjiinincc in resisting t htTaoI icitations of naiu and p lcaaiiie - 

(fpTlve vStueslIiairrcliite to the iiidiviuuars d(mhnigH'"wrCi i 
his fcllow-meu are perhaps host summed up under th<i liead of 
justice. At the. same time, this hirm, as commonly undii 
stood, is much too narrow to itichidc all tlic virtues that unsi 
in such rekiitioirshifis. It muj ^be nndin 'st ood, fot instan.ee' to 
imhidc not merely the fuTIT Imout of ('-"ntractej tuul^the jui- 
f()iuia,iiSP7thttWT~^"|^"^ .’’-jWFr'^uiTuvH, express op im’di i" 
stood, {yniTc'' . i ,■ '/ ■! .1 (^c belongs, but uKo 

1 lirowntiiff’h jiortraiturc of Hci-ouU'h in L‘<ilav.i'l!on'« Aihu-ntiiJi 
veil illu.Htnites tlu' ijualitics hivnlvc'd in tlie lughcsi. iorms nf activi 
0(>unip!f. 

“ ?roI, Mnii-kciul ivinarks (lihiiienlK of I'Jihit'a (2nd Kilition) p)). IDS 0) 
that the virtues of (iinirngt' and ti'mix.-niiRa' invoive <int' anttl.ln-i', ‘ In 
tndev to iw temperato a ■niiin must be fOuriinM)u.s: in urde.r f.n fw alUi 
to n'.siflt the allurement.^ of plcnsuri' ho mtiMt bo willing t.o ondui'e Iho 
pain that rosiMtancu involves, iSimiliirly, in order to ho noura, goons, 
ho must bo tomperaio.” !But this b p(;rhap,s a noodU-sH Hubtlety. 'JIk 
man who toiuporately absiiaiiis from a hott.lib of witiu must mt di,)nb( 
ho couraf;fioua enoiifith to faw the difticuliios and dn.nj'tTB involved in 
going vvit.liout it. But does not tliis mean simply iiiat. (.fuipemiict i.s 
a kind of negative ooiirago ? And does not the diatinction hotwotn 
positive and' negative still remain 7 ^ 
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peifeotj Koaesty an d Melitv in a 
ot]iergr~Ruskm kas taught us to 

of artistic expression ; and this kind ol honesty, as well 
as others,^ must be included in our idea of justice, if that idea 
lb to bo made to comprehend all the virtues connected with 
our social obligations, 

further, the Christian, ideal of life has taught us to expect 
somethiug beyond the mere satisfaction of obligations in oui 
dealings with our fellow-men ; and indeed more than this wa^ 
expected even by the moral consciousness of the Greeks. We 
coniraonly say t hat generosity i s expected as 'well as justice 
and in Christian communities love also is required. In a 
sense, however, we may aay that all this ought to be included in 
our i dea of justice . ^ For xt is part ot wiiaf is due from^ne 
individual to another that the latter should be treated not as 
a mere thing to which, certain specifiable obligations are owed 
but as a person, an absolute end, with inhaite claims. It i& 
tiuo that as a general rule such ideal relationships are onh 
partly attainable ; but the thoroughly just man will endeavour 
to realize them as far as possible, and will be glad when the 
e xtoriml relationahins of mere contract can he transmut ed 
' relationships of friendship or Christian love.^ 

Hence also s'uch Ideas ^ those o^ courtesy, and even of a 
certain cheerfulness and good humouTln social intercourse , 
such eftorts as that of being, as" tax as possible, all things to 
,dl men, of avoiding all appearance of evil, of abstaining from 
that which is lawful when it is not expedient, and in general all 
the chivalrie.s of the Christian gentlemen, are not foreign to 


look for honesty even in 


' Othci' iustaneosj of honesty, going beyond mere truthfulness, might 
easily be given. Thus the student who “ crams " for an examination 
may be said to be dishonest, because his knowledge is not genuine 
^gain, what Proi, Bosauquet calls {Ilistory of Msthetic, p. xiii) " the 
ftciiolor’s golden rule — never to quote from a book that be baa not 
n3iul from cover to cover,” is a good instance of tbc extension of the 
idea of honesty. But perhaps it is a ‘ counsel of perfection..’ 

“ Thus, generosity, as Prof, Muirhead says, “ is only justice adequately 
tonoeived” [EUineyila of Ethics, p. 20S). 

^ Horo we are in agreement with Carlyle. Cf. above, p. 2%, We 
doiibt only whether the aboKtioa of contract would of itself produce thi-, 
desirable result, Justice must on the whole precede generosity. 
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tlio (joiiooiilioii of jiisficft. Tley an*, part o£ what wc owe to 
0 (i( iHiothi'.r iiH pci'MOjm as ahanliitc. t'lula. 

W« Mn(\ ihf'ii, tha.t, Vty fif'tvii'ig n broad i}if.orpn''ta,tlori to each 
(if t.lio tiiiriUH uhimI, wc may a.coopt the old (Ireck clasMs float ion 
of (ho, viftiuoy wiiili Imt, atipdit modificatuma. The only posiii-vc' 
a ddition ili.'U', wo hava to itiiihii in tlio rcpp<j;n|^My^ffv!KuSIpf 
dfcisivencsfi a,iid PorluapK it wa.^ natural ilut 

tliS^Gaoinii"’pTwuId”ornit tliis, partly l)cc:i,UHC tlmir plan of life 
wag M 0XQ_maja3 ad out for them. J a^jfchand than it is with n't, 
,^nd partly bccaiiHO with llicir simpler method of me 
pcrai st'oncc iti any particiiliiT UiliT^sTe^^esBontiiiT . Perhaps 
^solihe ' 1 Ight iii coimFaiic.y of tlie Athenia.a character, its pcien- 
nni youth EnlnoHs, rna-dc the omission of this stern virtue easy 
A Roman would soaroely have foi-gotten the idea, of disciplined 
Hy>])lioatioid ; an Euj'liahiniin would not naturally onnt 
de( ision of ohanw.te.r ; aClcrmatiwouldrememhor Dimrharkat * 
litsidiiH tluH, however, it must not bo. forpollen that we have 
been ojcte-ndinyi the meauirif' of the four (Ireek virtues lo 
sc'Ufios whioh (In; Ciroeks tlLCinadvos would not liavo, aoknow 
lodged.® If'Tit Hueh an e.xna iimon of ttic, cotuioidion of d uty is 
movi,t.ablc as t'lhL.k'ffiX.lii Jiff ~ 

Huiving hmdo this clasRiflcatiion, however, wo may at omt 
add that any a,ttampt to draw out such a list, like an aldmupt 
lo make a list of the ('.otimin.tidinent,s, i.s of very sliglit im- 
ymi'taneo. There is nsseulially hut one virtue (what we may 
if we like, eall pniotieal wLsdonx'^, just as (hcra is I'SSiniTia Uy bid 

* The drelsivoneHR of siw^k a man as Oioae,!’, for itisttiiiee {cf. helow, 
I'hsip. V., § n, i>. .‘(Oil ndc], Hwins l,o ho a virtiit' wliieli. camiof lie 
ukuUficd oii.hoi' ivitih wisdom. C'(i«rn.}i;‘', or t-ompeniinet'. 

* ParsiMaiae. Of. also the peouliarjy rjoramn, virtue of Tram [jUldth/) 
Ttiise virtues wore all Koinewliiil foroiim to tlii! Alhejiiiiii ehiiraetur 

® This was Uahituiiilly donu hy tho early (lln'iK'l.inn inoralists wlio iw 
(■ejitedthcPlafiOtiid cloRsideatien. See Ridgwh'L’a llidori/ of J'UIiia, p. H 1 

* It might ba urged, of oourso, that them is a great dilTemneu lj('t\ve™ 
what hacon calk “wisdom fora jiiitnk self ’’ and that wisdoin wlnrh 
nnaifests itself in a. just refi.'s.rd for olhorH, Hut wisdom for a itiauN 
Si IE, in the sense of ineTO Bcifish pnidonec, is not. virtam at all. Wise 
oars of a man’s own intoroala, in Iho aonso in whieh f hiiif, is a viitue, 
it> prouiscly tho aatno quality aa that whioh loads, when exietided to 
a wise care of tlio uiterestH of otheea. '.Phe only ditfereneo lic-s in the 
extension of our nnivnrae. 
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one conuna-iidiiLent The partionlar virti es like the part cniar 
coBalUniiiliiiyritB, are only spactal forms in wI.acIi the right 
attitude of mind manifests itself. The eSort to nmko a list 
of these forms is almost frivolous. I have thought it worth 
while to sa,y so much a.s I have done on the auhject, only in 
order to make it clear what such an effort would mean. Per - 
haps t he best way of regarding the virtues is to treat them as 
those forms of cha racter that arc impliedmn Jdm Jultilrnent gf_ 
the dtffi^or~commandment3 ^ile those duties or com 
inandmcnts, again, depcncFou^he elements involved in the 
social unity. 

7. Education of Character. — ^Having ascertained what arc 
the types of character to which we wish to approximate, we 
have next to inquire into the means by which these tyj>cs axe 
to be developed. Here, however, it would be necessary to 
trespass on the ])rovirice of Psychology, and especially on tluit 
part of Psychology whicli is oonoernod with the theory of 
Education. 

This subject is still in a somewhat iiiulcvuloped"Htnte‘ ; and 

^ Roforcnco may, however, Ixi made to Hcrl>avl.'M Hnienui of I'jdituil i tii 
Some good points! vvilJ be found also in Guyauts Kd-mMimt, ami ncr/'diiij, 
rouillce’a L’lhisc.i/jtmnvnt na I'olid <lc Van Kaiititml, Mi’h. hryant h 
UdiirntirmMl Kiidif, Ttoaonkiunz’a P/dloMp/ty of I’ldHrafMit. fforbiirt 4 
tlut f point is that th<< great work of '•duoalion in f-o extond tiui “ olu lu 
ot tlta’iight," By a “ {liri'lo of Mionglit ho nicaiiw vi‘i'y nearly wfiat Ikih 
1m on dcsaoi’ibwl in thirt handl'onU an a nnivorMO," 

A groat deal o{ vaioahlo work Iki.m !ioon dono in rooonti yi‘ar .1 on tho 
dilneat aap(«stH of I'lduisation. o.4|>oi'ia!iy thrmigU 1ho actiivitifB of tlio 
Mot a] 1.5iltjca(.iiiii Ijcagnc, Hisforoiico m.-iy bo tnatlo i/i the important 
1 otiool.ion of iniitori.al in the Itook on Aforcil f iislniditni, and Trariitia/ 
in Sch/ioli, oditod by T'rol'o.aBor M. K. BtuDor. Son aluo tbo book b\ 
Ml h’. J. Goulit cjn Mnrid fidiiratinv- : ilf 'Phiouf and rmdu-.a amt 
YrnUh'it Nohln Path, Thn Mahbiy nf Chnrnrlnr by ProfoH.Mor MiusCmm, 
Wlial h mid What MUjht Jtn and In. Drfnnn-. of What Majhl lie., by IVIr 
Jklmond TTobne.'), Sr.kool.'i of Pnmarrrxo, liy.h & ft, Ihswuy, Moral iH.iblii 
/ion of ChiUlmi. by fir. ft. Aitlcr, fir.. Tfio Boy Beouli and (bri Orndo 
Movemrnti mu.y bo rognrdoil an a practical outcome of the I'rosh intoioHt 
that liiiH been t.iikorL in thm tiitbjoc.t. Itofc.rcnoo may iilao fto lUfidi (o 
rrofesfior I'b .15. HoII’r book on 'Vfu'. FrfMdUw. Ifftf/i and Hn I’hir.C in Eikifi 
wluah scom-i 1.<) me to have a movo imp>n-ljint bis.'i.cing on the Mutijoui of 
moral education than on tlio general theory ot Bthios. , 
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Hu rc .'ire, o7ily oiio or iwo ri’.ni;i.rl<H Mini- kuo.iij to liii,vo ;i,n) 
[)[ uuicjii vajiio for t)ur pnisoirl f)uri>on<'„ U, [h noaivoly lU'f.os 
t' <iV(M‘y ino nilirtii luit^ lUitTcoil, tTHTTi TtfuciK ( 
of i.'. ' ■ ■ 7^-.^ ^ ' ' ■' ■ _Loi'. ‘Trtr’~iFjn 

slu,l'[S(JiU.-l''U ” ■ ■ -■■ ^ I -i:- i'llllii!l\U.tK'.o (jf lin 

fniuid.” lint all l.lic foviiiN of .Hocial rcIatiojiHliip lutvo n sitiiil u 
V iUic> Povhrtps \v(i nuiy rfa.y ffoiKTally tliat llio imports, tii 
Hung, fro m Hus point (^f vinw, in tl\e iull inuKio tlia l. (unnoB from 
oou ufrcting~7>ScscTrrvil.li aomc orKAiiiTatiou tbal irnijrT;Gn.Tnrri 
coingEtonSTmjtsoBT™ ~ " ““ 

GottUmsaid t hTfe a man imm t citlicv l)o a^wliole in liiiiUJelf or 
( K a join liimae lf oii to a 'J'o i ins J jraclTc}~lTijFTidfte3/ 

“ \^''canxvot"ffc f Crvtufe , you ioui a whole.” Complete 

do vebpmeulToFcliii racier can l)o attniiuotFouTy by devoting 
(mvseWts to fc'.o\ue large e.ivxl, iu c.o-upera.ti(.iii with others 
Sudi jui niiitaobiuenif oomOK k> dilToront men in Uilfm'eiit \v:i)b 
W nxie lind it in the pursuit. <if Reieuee, oiheVH m pariienlar 
priMiiical inkux'stiH, others in tlx^ polil.iinil life of (bo Htiite, 
Olliers in 'iHjf'tty or religion. It nwt-ku'rt litt.le, whnti the h«m 
iiiiiy be ; hnC unless a man hu«, in scunc foriiu a lin)!i,il Imnuiu 
interest which iiftn lilni out of himHidf, hia life- remains <i 
fiaginont, aiul Hiu virtues liavis no soil (,o grow in. Tlunrajd 
' ir'”.' f '1. yd- y..d- ' • 

■"■■ ■■"■ J_o •.. ■ ■ . I ■■ >Tn(y iUULiijj7Ilb I < 

sot ntnTi iTifTlbanTas I'etiTvaTrie, m dTritar e yrr in sij'.iuge. utt d . 

■TirY.lurHtTebnTrT^TTdvtrimiTnT^ tlntti a (sertiUu iiinoiint 
of ;t,H(!Ctic d'iscifdlnc is sotmitinies foutni vithiithhn As Arisiolh 
put it, “ when a man’s tdianie.ter li;w been t.wiHted in ttne diru 
tmn, it may be straightened by bending it in the. othiu'. Also, 
even apart froni this, a certain cheek to the grat,ilie;ition of (jin 
natural propensities helps to waken up the xvill'' : it. prevenlH 
ns from living on by rot.e, and ilnus serves as a stimulus to tb( 

‘ JUthkal Sttidim, p. 70. 

- EUats, II. Lx. i). 

® Cf. James’s Erina'pks nf rnyfhnloffi/, voj. i., p. t’rrif. Jimits 

lays down the maxim : “ Keep the faetilty of rft'ort. alive in ymi by a 
liUlo gnituHous oxerfise every day.” 5Ic adds, “ Pe sysle'matii'.tiUY 
asootio or heroic in littSc unnceosisary points ; do every’ dii.y or two 
lomething for no other rciiMoa than that you would nitiun' not d<i d, ’ 
I venture tcydoubt the wiadota of thi,"!. A man who is living witii serious 
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development of eharaeter , so tKatj like Eakbi Ben Ezra, we 
may 

“ welcome each rebull 
That turns cfirth’s smootliaoss nnigh, 

Eiirch sting that bids nor sit nos- stand but go.” 

It is beat, however, wbei) such n lebufi comes to us in Ihc 
ordinary course of nature. "When it is conKciously fuliniiuM- 
tered, it is apt to involve too mucli attention to our own inm i 
development, which almost always leads tii tlie production of 
a morbid habit of mind.’ Qn the whole, it is pjcnerally bette r 
to escape from our delects,' not thiiiklng about them nnd 
trying to elude tbenir'but by fi.\ing"ohr''''a tlci rtrQ n'b5~ITlQ 'cip- 
]iQb ite'~6yceIl'enccsr~ Dr. Chalmers nied to speak oF"^Tfm 
cvpulsfve power of a new affection ” “ ; and it certainly soems 
a more effectual method as <a rule to expel our evil propcnail los 
by dcveIo])ing good ones rather than by socking directly to 
crush the evil ones. 

At the same time, it must Ic allowed that it. is geUloiti 
])ossihle to develop the moral life, like a. ilow<u’, by a sliuph 
pioocsa of steady growtli. Usually a, ('('rtaiu* aiifueuit. of 
attention to the inner life, is necessary ; and often a man li is 
to pass through crises, such aa used to la,*, called, in religious 
language, conversiou or new Ijirth, in which the atti'iiiinn is 
turned inwards, and the man is occupied, as it were, in budmg 
Ins own pulse and fingering the motives of Ids cmiduet. Tins 

cuds in view will, r tihuilc. always iiiul hulliricnt. oerasiutw fur a!'ii'c.tie 
disci|iliuc' — 

Iluoai to deny JiiniHoir, a, mad 
To bring liiiu daily nearer Uod 


w itliout artilhialJy scoldug them out (u.vcvjil, perhaps in t.ho way iiuii.'ati d 
bv Ari.stotle). See the wIioIl! piHsat'c* from ,la,im;s pimU'd in Wnirliead s 
lAiyrnwln of Jilhic-ft, p)), (f. also Mr.s. ijiHilaad Husks, ml’ H bssav 

ou ■’ Plisasiire and baiu iis Edufavtioii ” in i,li(s / jit.i t'tKiiiitntd Jourtuil 
<>l J'lhkn, vol. ii„ No, ;! (April, IHU5), jsp. IW.'i-'J. 

’ Of. hi'low, chap, v., !j 11. 

- Ko iiIho Mrs, 1 [ miiiiliry Wiud says lu Htihi'ii lijl.ywr/v ; " 'J’bis, iisih i d, 
IS the only way in uhieh opinkm is ever ivnliv ailered-.-by the suijt.tilu 
tion of ono menial pieiun' for (oioUjcr ” ; aiul ii,(,;ti,ia ; “ An idea cantiot 
be tilh'd frnisi wlMcout-"it. can oidy bi' wipislantiid, I nuisforiruj, by 
anotiier ifkm, and that, uiic of equal virtue siiiil luafjie.” 
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IS ati attitude frooi whtuli we ought to (jscape aa rayiidly oa 
])ossib]e ; hut it iii no charaeterislic a feature iu the develop- 
rru nt of tlio ujciral life that it actuns worth while to devote a 
separate oha,pter to the eoiiimderiiitiou of it -the. more bo, as it 
will lead UH to a. lurtber ai iuly of whnt may be enlled the inner 
Hide of virtue,^ 

8. The Moral Syllogism. — Bchu-c we oonolude this chaptoi, 
it may be oonvciiicml' to talce note of a highly wigniricunt con 
( option of Arifttotle, which Kcerns here in j)liice. lu the preaeiit 
lud the two preceding chaptcra we have briefly indicated the 
viiious forms in which the moral atmosphere (if w'e may &o 
call it) affects the, individual eonscdou.sne.ss. The moral ideal 
involved in .social life jiresenta itwdf to him in the three forms 
of inatii.utions to lie imaiatniiuHl, diiticB to he fidfilled, and a 
ty]ie of life to he realized. At diiTereiit siiages of Hoeiid <le- 
velopmtmf, and in difle.veiit ra.ee.H of mankind, il, bmds to 
juiHent itnelf more distincl.ly in one or other of these forms 
Thun the lews i.lmugld, I'.lneily of Ooinmandnundsj the (Iniks 
(diidly of V^rtiiOB, and perhaps l.lu! ItoimuiH uttiU-hed most 
unportauco to the imunte.mmeo of social instltuthms. 

But, in whatever form the jriora.l life is conceivi'fl, the good 
edizen may bo said to derive from these genera,) eoncepthnis 
of ](« nature the priueiplc.s liy w’hicli his life is guided. It is 
t!un his Imsiness to a,pj)ly these priimijh's in detail, ffhis 
]>roecss was (iesevibed by Arist-idle. as the fonnaf.ion of a. piiu 

* Wilrh refcrcmic. to mornl (xliica.tiou, il, tnay to noUid licm t liiil a 
oeiliLiu conliision is t'l'cqucni.ly falUai LiitiO bctivoc-n llie (;uUurc^ of Un 
luoiul nal.iuv. and tlio a<’f|uiHili<m of lajowltxifjo alioul. inoratH, I lie 
former is all-im}Mrlalii : t,tiii tuUer freqiiotiUy leads t.ii inilliiug Jiumi 
than tliat form of spiritual pride wlii<-h is vulgarly kaowa .w “ priaffisti 
ness.’’ In -lUo former sense, aU real educ-iitioc is morel eiluratiou, It 
is m ttiia nenso that llorhart says (Sr-UtiM of lMiir(it.iti}i, p. 57). “ J Ik 
one and tfio whole work of cduoation may be Humiued up iu Iho (on 
copl — ^Morality.” In the latter soimo, on the uljitir hand, a mend 
education would gonornJly bu a bad cducu.t.ion, Icadiup to uotbiiiy but 
self -conBcious introsiicction. Of. the import, uot <lInt.in(d,iorL IxiUvim 
‘ moral ideas” and “ideas about morality” drawn by JJr. Jlosaiwjiul 
in his artiolo on “ The Commimica,tion of Mora) Ideas ” in i he liilei 
natimal Journal of Ethics, voL L, No. 1 (Out. ISbO), p. fib. Sou alro 
Mrs, HusbansI, loc. dt., pp. 2t)4:'5. 
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tieal syllophm. The major pronnss Ouxisifjts of t„c 
statement, that a particular social institution is t,o l)e in un- 
tamed, that a particular commanchnent is to ho obeyed, Lhal 
a particular type of life ia to be realized, that a parlicnii ii 
value is to be acliievod. The minor prcinisM cotjMlsl.a in tin 
apprehension th<at an action of a particular kitid would Ik 
one that faifJlcd these conditiona. Then tiho. cniu'hisuni 
would consist in the carrying out of the actiou in <iiU‘Slioti 

The power of thus apprehending tlic general principle i,o In 
followed, and of bringing the jiartiutdar uction under h-, 'wa'' 
called by Aristotle practical wisdom ('/>pi'io;tr(,-,) ; and tin; in ui 
who possessed this quality was called a </y'"Vi,yjos' (a wise or 
prudent man). The excellence of the good dtiren is of Ihis 
nature ; and, havingrcachedthispoint, itmay now Ix'.coirvcnicrd 
to give Aristotle’s complete definition of Virtue as it appeii’^ 
in the good citizen. Most of the points in the (hdinilioii li i%< 
alicady come up in the course. r>f our exposit.ion ; and it niov 
ho well now to ha.ve it before, us in its eniireiiy. “ \Mliu,,.’ 
sajd Aristotle.,' “is the hn.biL of choosing the relative niuiUj 
as it is tic liCrininei 1“ by ' reaSiTu;" ah< 1 as tiiu iu!i,u*of ’pia,el,i( d 
wi5(loi n~'wdi'ii(l TT uiie'ni'uxin iik” 

TtiiH is apt in strihe us a.t first as deiiniiig iu a eii'elc ; 1 ul 
if we remember what is meant by tlic man of praelhad wisdom 
— vh. the man who has fully e.nten'd into tJie ajiiiit of bis 
moral environment; and if we reumudn'i’ furt.lier 1-tiai. (1 i 
spirit of his moral o.nvirouumut is fhe [inHinvl, of the Iniiimu 
idcil— i.c. of I'Casoii — a,s it lias so f.ir preased iise!( ; we nmv 
b( able to see that it is not really <!ciiiiing in Si eirele, but tin 
expression of a profound f.ruth, 

ft furjiisliofl us, Juiweve-r, only witii au lU'.eouul, of Ihe viriin 
of the good citizen ; and thougli this i.s an inqmrinnl. elenu iil 
in the lile of the good man, it is nof. quite, llm whole of it 
Accordingly, Arisfiotle, proceeds from tlie coin. idenU inn of fin 
vuiuc of the i/i/nirr/cjs- to the eoii.Hidera l.iou of tiiat. of the 
(Ihft man of sjn.'eiilaiivm wi.sdoni), whieli lie rlcelares f.o In 
higher. This raises the genend (lueslion how fur the Itlgln t 
lih of the individual ea,n be regarded as .sonadhing to Is 
^ f[., vj., lit. // h’'* r;'tv ’ffywKi{,i(0 jf 

ti" yiorurjjri oi'-ua rt/ Mi-yijt jiui ijj fti, it lySoiti 
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thd. cotiiaiiiH ('IciiK'tiis ai'o nob ;td(!cjimloiy exprey.'ied lu 
Ills nilat.uiiis io thf .social unity to wliinii lu'. belongs, ft is 
ihis ({uesbiori iluit wc Inivc now to consider. 


iNoi'M ojN 'i'i!n tb.A.ssni'iOATiiiN or tiih Vui'isj ns. 

hUidents who desiro a uioit' wmjdeU' ''luN.^U'u'ilti(nl oE E.Iki VirUus 
Umu that wliirli iiii.s been given in tUo t'orogoing ehaidnr might iliul it 
!id\;i,ut!ignt)iis to sfciuly them gvnetieally, j.c. to consider how iJiey giott 
up tiiid <101110 to Jw I'eeogni/.od in t.he dfvclopmt'ul; of hiunati life. 

Irom til is point of view, it would proiiubly bo found that the oarliost 
vntuca to bo roooguizod aro tlioso of (.'oiii'ago iiiul boyalty, u,f( being the 
most imporlnnt for lire maintenance of tiic tribe. Courago at list 
mi uis S'alouv in liiiUle, Imt. gradually rmnos to iiicliido Ii’ortitude 
HoprfuIm'M.s, ot.e. fn Arisfritle’n treatment of the virtue of ('oura.go vo 
si( tile bi'giuiiin,gs of thi.s pisieeas of o.vpujsion. Jjuyalty, in likci numnti, 
rm iiiH at iirrt .siinplo l’’id('bt,T to l.lio tribal unity, but graflimlly eoims 
10 iniiludo I’ersovewuu'o and KntUusioHin in any work tlial, itiiiy bo 
unili'i'ii.'ihou. 

\s we go In'yond Uni ooiiHCKHmuess, anti pawn to tlu' idago at 

wlni'b llwro in a intnn delioito n'oognitnin of (fin ituiividiiii,! lile, the 
vntiu'H of T('*>i[i<n'anei) ami , 1 ’i'utli'ueo make t.beir iijiiieamuiu!, and tUse 
iijHO beeoiiio iiy df'gi'eert more anti «iou) nomjirebimHive. 'J'bc' grovvth 
of (hti individual eoiiKf'kmsiiesH leatiH to llio eNtabliKlioiriit of peastm d 
iilaiioUM botwotm iiidivuluals ; anil wKJi (bew> tlio virlnea of t'airticss 
(Jusl.iee) and Jt’rieiulUot h.h .soon antpiiro importanee. 'I'bo deepi'iiuig 
oE Ilie individual eooHi'ioUHrie.hH Inadh (o the ri'engidtioi) of (lie virtin oi 
Kt veivtieo in its varioiia forma of iSelMloKpcet and Ui'upei't for otlui i 
I imvUy, Wisdom eomea Iti be Keen as t.he Virtue (hat underlit'S all oiliris 
troin (liitK point, of vii'W, then, the Cardiiui.l VirtiioK would lie (loin i/r 
LoVitH.y, Toniperaiiiie, I’nidiiiieo, KaimwH, Krii’mliiueHH, .Ileveretiee nud 
Wisdom. 

Hull from diflVrr-nl poiiitH of vimv dilToreut i'eRuIl.s inigUf. bo reaeUtd 
What is important is not to iiavo a ebuwilleation of the virtucH, liut to 
understiand tiie geiieraS Kignilieniwo of Virtue aw till- ludiit of aetiog in 
a huitablo way in sitiiiitions of n jHi.H4eniar kind, ami iJien tii iuivo a funb 
I iimplotu view of tbo kinds of Hituatiou that arise in eoriiiiiunith s id 
difTercut atage.s of do.velopnient. Sueli a list of virtues an that given by 
Armtotlo in the Nkmiafhmn Eiliics ciuiuot bo r<igarded iih nuieU men 
than a ooDootion of speeimens of somo of the moKt inipori.H.iit typi s to 
be found. In his own ago and country. The atiompt to be exhuuslivi. 
on Bucli ft subject would bo apt to lead to a result more voluuurwuH than 
iuminoup. 

On the other hand, if one trios to give aimply a geiuTal cliiHMificatmu 
of the different directions in which thn moral life boeimio.s spi'ciftk/etl, 
eueh as is gqi'ioTaUy understood by a list of Cardinal Virtues, it is alniosi 
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rmpoeaible to donse any pr n p o of [ vimon tha h toi j wi mfnot rj 
In Plato g foujfokl lat t « pn ty nth VVwo h a ff 
footing fnjEii tiio nth^r tliPto, ]Ik."iii^ ttiiaivr ijm ntvlvPtyTii^; pfitT^-iji O' 

all than out) of the sptxiiil tijipWcal.ionn of it ; wJiilc jif'ain Totupi-sam ( 
and Juatict’ oaJiuot bo vory clearly I'nuti one niiodij 

Tho coninuiu division cit Viri.tM'H into l.b(‘ Hi'H'-W'jjnr'ilnt’; (itni ibe oflur 
regardtiiff ia sinularly xtimatisfaetory ; ami ho is AriKtotle's iliiUin lioo 
of moral and iutolleetmil virt-uen. On the velioltt (lie f'enclic oeift if 
study seeiUH the most Hatisraetiuy. On the ycuerai I'ldijn t ii) th 
Vii’kiCK, Prof. Sof'lcy’s little book on 'Vhi' .IZ/e-of /.f/'c Mill be fimml vim 
ospfiil. 






OilAPTKlJ. V. 

th;k individual javk 


1. Individual and Social Moraliby,- -While it is true that tin 
life ol the individual is relative throughout i.o the Booial unity 
to which he belongs, it is none the less true that it is in llu 
personality of iudivirliials that the social unity is realired 
CoEsequcjntly, tlvougli it is an error to think ot an indivhlual 


as having a life of hia own inrlepcndcnt of societys it is not an 


on or to think of the individual life (realised wilhin a social 
unity) as au absolute and supreme end in itself. ITcnce Ihe 
{ (Turfs of such a mini as Dooilie affor ilie highest eiiltuM' ol his 
inihviduul nature arc not be classed (as shallow eriticH havi 
somefiimes ehmsed ilie.ni) witli the strivings of egoism. Tin 
tU volofunent of such a personality is at onci' a good in it tlf 
and a bcmelil'i to the whole of huinanily. 

Nor is this loss true, though the benefit i.s smaller, in the < list 
of less eomfirehensivo and sigtiilieanf, jiersomdllb's. Whaf 
lluskin called “ the inamifaetu re of sopl s is the. gn'iitesl. of ill 
industries. 1llii5~!s’afkiiKl drnrnrk, however, in vvliitdi men ait 
pt to be uiisiuiee.ssful io PD lPprtitui as they ctmst'ic'ysly o I 


f heniselVes^tt) lilTTriWou oeerdfo 'lAIiit afi'o, is in some 

nit iTSin'e tfue^ most great eluiraeters, I'lven tioetlm set ms 
to have been somcwliat injurctl by his ttio ilelilM'rale stlf 
culture. “The nneoiisdoua,” says Larlyle, “is ahme com 
plete ” ; the reason being thal j. a per fec; W’.h.ariict,tn- is turn fh it 
IS obje ctive ) that lo.‘iC3 itself in the worlti wdirwTi mirTriTti^^ 
one thaFTcnows mucF anti lovnaTmunT^^ h 

occupied in the contemplation of itself." Still, this objecliM' 

1 Cf. Walt Wliitmaii’s question, “ Do Uioy turn out moi dowu ,vtu;i 
-way ‘I ” quoted b3'' Dr. Adler in liis Moral Jn.HriJ.clwti. of dhildrat), p, 
"There is, ia fact, what wo may tmll a I’anulox oi Duty, utiiiJofems 
to the Paradox of Plcasuro refentd to ahovo (Btjok I., olmp. ii., ij 7) 
Just as, in order to get pleasure, a man must intorcBt liimnolf riithci in 
particular objects than in. hia own personal foolinga ; bo, in cn'tlei to 
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po ntof Tiew 18 capable of being cnltnrated, and the cultivation 
of it involves a certain amount of self-study. Some points 
m connection with this may now be noted. 

2 . Bradley’s Parados. — Reference has already been made 
to the woU-kaown saying of F. H. Bradley^ that for a man 
to wish to be better than the world is to he already on the 
threshold of immorality.’ Against this it has been urged bj 
Raslidall^^ that ‘ it would be truer to say that the man who is 
content to be as moral as his neighbours has already passed 
considerably beyond that threshold.’ I think this criticism 
involves some misunderstanding. What Bradley meant is 
otherwise expressed a few sentences afterwards® — ‘We 
should consider whether the encouraging oneself to having 
opinions of one’s own, in the sense of thinking diSerently 
fiom the world on moral subjects, be not, in any person other 
thm a heaven-born prophet, sheer self-conccit.’ 

What he meant is more definitely explained by the state 
inent,'’ quoted from Hegel, that ' the wisest men of antifjuity 
Ii rvo given judgment that wisdom and ^n^tue consist in living 
agreeably to the Ethos of one’s people.’ In opposition to this 
Rashdall asks ; ‘ Would not any one who really supposed 
that ‘‘wisdom and virtue consist in living agreeably to the 
Ethos of one’s country ” inevitably have voted for the oon- 
(k mnnt'ion of Socrates, and have joined the crowd that shouted 
“ Crucify him, crucify him ? ” I hardly think that this can 
be fairly inferred from Bradley’s statements. The exception 
ilmt he allowed for a ‘ heaven-bom prophet ’ might he taken 
b) cover such cases as those of Socrates and Christ. 

ilesidoH this, I think it is pretty clear that, when Bradley 
s])oke of ‘ wishing to be better than the world ’ he meant 
wishing to be better than the recognised standards of the 

ti rifflitly, a man must interest himself in some object that is to he 
iit( oinplinhe(l rather thsn in his own attitude in accompliahiag it. ^ Even 
ttio weultii of OLir inner life depends rather on the width of our objective 
mterosis than on the intensity of our self-contemplation, 

* Elhkal (2n.d Edition), p. 199. 

- Theory oj Good and Evil, Vol. II., p. 158. 

p. 200 . 

^ Ethical Etiidics, p. 187. , 
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world. Tt) sii.y thai' an ordinary citron sliouUI not wiali this 
b I idly to imply i bat bo alionld be ‘ coid'Cnt to be as 

tnoi'ul !iM bis rH‘lfj;lLb(mr.s * ; for they may not. be. living' up to 
I In roeogiiized stiindanlH, lint ISriulloy's si.Jit('i!i(‘nts and 
Itisbilali's <'()ium(ni(M open u]» tbo intoreHtinp; jiroidctn o[ the 
triio ]ibu!t; ol Uio otoral ndorinor, 

3. The Place of the Moral Eeformer.---Bi'a,dlcy, i think, 
woidd not Lave denied that morality ia }U'ogvcssivo, and that 
there is a jdace for such a moral reformer as Socrates ; but 
ho -w-ould probably have urged that the attitude of Socrates 
waSj on tlte wlmle, conRCrvative, an contrasted with that of 
some of the Sophists to whom lie was opposed, Socrates was 
serupuloualy careful to sul)mit lumaelf to the rccogni/ed 
ruthoritiea of bis country, Wbat ho sought, to do wa,s not to 
Huhvert tbe mend sia-ndards of bis time, hiii. rather to cstth 
hill l.luiiu firmly ou relleet.ive priueiples. And it is, (ui the 
wlioli', true to say that this was also what his followers, PI do 
and Aristiotle, sought to do. Ra.shdairs re.fere.uoe to fhiist 
IS also eipeji to some tjueation. (Hirlst, no doubt, urged his 
followers to ' exceed t-hft righteousmis.s of iho smihes and 
jiliarisecs,’ Inii not altogether to set it aside; and it .shoidd hr 
umembered that what the Scribes :uul Phuriseiss were blamed 
foi was partly t.hat they luwl an excess of zea.l in imposing new 
obligations tm the people. 

What Bradley was urging might, I think, be. cxpi’cssi'd iu the, 
injunction ‘First br* sure that you fuliil (he rcqnirement.H of 
tlio parti cuhi.r “ sta, tio IX ” Iti wliicli you Ibid yoursedf placed 
Afterwards you may proceed to do somtd.hing that is not 
expected of you.’ But wo may al.il! ask wlu'tlicr it. i.s always 
right to do what is expected of i.is iiy the commuiiity in which 
we live. Most people, wovild admit that there arc sonu 
exceptions to this. In India it is generally exjaicted that 
people should marry at a very early age, ami have ehlldreu as 
soon as possible. There ate obvious objections to t.lds ; and 
tew people in Weatern conntrie.s would thinl< it wrong foi 
reflective Hindus to do what they can to discourage this 
practice. On the whole, it does not appear that, there is much 
difference ^in thi.s respect betxveen moral aud int,eiloctual 
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ti-od 011 '^ Pn u; H 1 sa 1 hat 1 oms waa a bleaee 1 fellow 
to think as every man tliiaks.’ It is certainly well to know 
the opinions that are generally held in our time and country on 
iny important subject, and not lightlj’' to disregard them'. 

But it is also well to have an open mind for fresh light 
There is, of course, more risk in acting on principles that are 
gt iicrally regarded as wrong than in entertaining opinions that 
die generally regarded as untrue. It would nearly always he 
unwise for any one to form such private judgments on matter^ 
cither of theory or of piactico unless he could find some other 
reliable people to agree with him. The paradoxes even of men 
of exceptional genius nearly always call for some qualification 
But groups that hold unusual opinions in matters either of 
theory or of practice — such as the Society of Friends — are 
■sometimes a valuable leaven within a community. Even if 
their views do not win gene al acceptance, some parts of their 
pioccpts or example may lead to progress. 

Usually, however, this is true only when their departure 
fioin tradition is in the direction of greater stringency rather 
than in that of relaxation. Early marriages, fior instance, 
must almost inevitably be contracted without much regard 
foi congruity. The postponement of them to a later age 
eniblcs the relationship to be entered into with a better 
imdorstanding of the values that are to be realized in it ; and, 
if we are right in thinking that the realization of values is the 
ultimate moral end, this consideration is evidently of great 
importance. 

It is, of course, true that there is generally some cause for 
! (. grot when any one is impelled to come forward as an iniiO’^ a- 
tor in matters of conduct. In intellectual or artistic matters 
it i.s almost taken for granted that one who does anything at 
all is something of an innovator. One has no right at all to 
work in these provinces unless he has some contribution to 
make that is more or less fresh. But every one has to try to 
do what is morally right ; and it is, to a large extent, true that 
what is right for one is also right for aU ; and one who thinks 
be knows better than others what is right is apt to seem 
piosumptuous. But, in a country in which the owning of 
slaves was customary, there would surely he nothing; presump 
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tiouH ia tryinji fco give them Komc dogreo o^ freedom. Nor, in. 

ooxintcy addiotcd, to soinewliat gluttonous fcuflt'mg, could 
tbere be nnicli Jiarru in adopting more laimperate ciiatonw ^ 
It would be. ojiisy Ui multiply similar instances. 

r wuppo.ic the point o( P.radU'y’s observatioii i.s that any one 
who periuits liinisclf t;o violate one gcticnilly recogniKod iiile 
IS likely to violate obhera that are more import, ant. Jiut is 
this really true ? Is it not rather likely tliat the man -ftho 
reflects on the morality of his time will learn to distinguish 
between what is really good and what ia less good in th' 
practieea of bis neighbours? Those who seek to he, in somi 
respects, better than their world, are at least leading people 
to think ; and thi.s can hardly fad to be beneficial in the end 
I suspeofc that some of Bradley’s own paradoxes were put 
loith with, this very ohjeeb, and were partly justified by it 
Jt has probably been wortli while for us to have to reflect a 
htlle oil this one, even if we have Jiad tr> set down some tion- 
«.i(leratioris tliat are almost too obvious to need aftcution 
The esH cntiai poinfi is tjiulbjho ugh we are m enilnii'S of u, .aoci d 
giou}), !xncl7iavo_pur tif^onjind its 'jOuties largely flotermint'd 
by^Ut^tlabiTin it,_yc!t we To not oeasTi'to bo inclividmil tmin in 
b(ung^’7’robTaiig“Tjcf(rm'hmraT^ ‘ disiiihgmHTdn^/'i'diobsuig 
aad__ iiT!lgrfig7*8biiictrjm doing wofsiy lbah our nelghlioiim, 
but pbsSilily^alSiT’SOtiTctnnos'd'oing il'ITtfile bctiicf, hdt'sTavcH of 
the pack but reflcctiye }>crsous. But it is well to rcwneni her also 
that we ard"not''“isol:Jbe(T individuals, bub subject to .sorud 
guidance and, if necessary, to sooial ountrol. 

It certainly seems to rac that there is some exaggeral ion 
m Bradley’s statements about the Ethos of our people. The ri 
as sometimes a tendency bo ovcr-empliasirie the confimuty of 
a people’s life. When Wordsworth, in one of tlie noblesf 
of his sonnets, exclaims ; 

‘ W© must be free or dlo, who spcfik the tongno 
That Shuke.spearo apa^io ; tho hiitb and mmal.s hold 
Which Milton hold,’ 

we can hardly fail to be aware that the identity that is redericd 
to is not free from differences. It is not wholly true that we 
speak the language Shake.speare spake ; and it is perhaps still 
less true that the faith which Milton held has persisted without 
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change It may be true that Ins moral convict ons have been 
more stead Iv momta ned but at least in his own tame tlier 
were not bj any means universally accepted. All that can be 
said is tliat they were implied in the Christian tradition to which 
the people at least nominally adhered. 

Ail this w'otiid, I think, have been admitted both by Bradle} 
and by Eashdall. The difference is perhaps only one of 
empha.sls. It is possible to exaggerate on either side. IShat 
is clear is that, in modern times, the Ethos of one's people can 
hardly be interpreted in a strictly national sense. An English- 
man — ^nofc being a heaven-bom prophet— may learn from the 
French, the Germans, the Italians, even the Indians or 
Chinese. Bradley himself derived the idea of the ethos of his 
people mainly from Hegel. It would certainly be difficult to 
estimate how much most educated people in this country 
have imbibed from the Greelts, the Romans and the. Jews, 
Ko doubt, it may he said that it is part of the Ethos of 
their own people to lock for enlightenment In those alien 
quartora. But the teaching to which in this way men get 
access can hardly be said to represent simply the Ethos of 
their own people. 

To lay 8ta'e.?s on the best traditions of the country in which 
a man Hve.? — especially in a time of considerable moral unrest 
— may have been worth doing for once ; but it seems to have 
boon ' somewhat unduly stressed by Bradley.* Wisdom is 
jaHtifted of all her children ; and those who are now reoog- 
nwftd as having been among the wisest and best were not alwars 
the nio.st faithful to the traditions of their own people. Still, 
it is right enough that the new propheto shoul d be subje ctfe^jQ 
c.arcrul criticism ; an d that we shs aEufSsInkcr^a^^igraL 
tiiat ‘ tins w!se world of outs is mainly right.’ 

4. Conversion. — The religious experience that used to be 
ji.'fcn-ed to ‘M conversion seems to be a normal fact m our 
moral devrfoptnonfc- Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress haa, in our 

1 It is wrtape well to reraemhar that Bradley’s own ‘ station ’ was 
ui'.-iol;i( 3 allv doterminod for him at birth. So. iiidosd, was f- 

Moat ppDplo, at leMt in the modem Western world, have to find thejr 
proper ataUens ; and their particular duties in-it are not always obvious. 
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t. We have Icumetl tm tl nuk of the mJSaittmi Within wh (ll 
W( live heiiif!;, to soiiin oxteut, a f'ity of J lesti’iici.ioii ; uicl 
Ithke hiirt taught us, what ilie World War has wu’vctl io it 
inforco, that we have to fa-y, in a. (jiiilo intclligiiile sense, In 
Ituihl a Wew Jerusahand 

Ileeurring to the inode of expreMMion whieh '^vl^ have --o 
fiiquently made use of, we may aay that this jilicnoincmm 
oceum when a man is made aware of a higher universe tb in 
that within which he is living, and at the same time boeonies 
conscious that that higher universe is one within which ha 
ought to live. Such an. experience occurs in its iutensest fonn 
only when the higher universe that is prc.sonted to us is incog 
nwod as the highest of nil— 'i.e. it occurs mainly in the religious 
life. But even apart from thia, there is frcciucntly a crisis ni 
the 'moral life, in which we jiawi from some lower universe to a 
higher. The moment, for instance, at which a man decides to 
devote hirnsul E to poetry, or art, or .scienci'. or ]>hilosophy, or the 
time at which he hears of the death of a. friend, or loans cn 
gairiH a fortyue, or goes to college, or fahs in love, w-ili oft-eu lie 
such a period. Life takes on a .now aspect ; and the mmd 
tuins in criticism upon the life that k laisl,. 

In the ca.se of the religious life, there is often a violent 
leaction against the past, a cinnlenniation of itii aets ,uul 
evtu of its ideals, repentance and remorse, fu h'ss I'xtrnne 
cisos there, is only a. certain shame for the low levi'l of oai 
former e.xistence, aecompanii-d frequenily hy c.onl.i.'rn])t foi 
those who remain at it, together wit.h a fixed (lcf.erminaii(m to 
follow higher things in the future. At such times u, man is 
intensely oooscioua of himaelL lie perhap.s krayis a. diary fo 
record his inner feeling. Ho withdraws prolialily in .smm 
degree from general intcrcounse ■with the world, and liecomis 
somewhat cynical in his csthnate of it.'^ He thinks he his 
discovered a new world •which no one has ever oxjdorecl hetmi 
him. It is at such times especially that the inmu' life becoim s 
prominent. 

* This has been strikingly emphaHiwd in tlie rei'i'iit, book on A.’ioe/a 
by Count Koyserling. 

“ Seo Caiiylo’a Sarhr BtMi-tiut. for inaloneo. 
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5 Conscientiousness Apart however fjooi any such 
spec al pel ods as th s one who s careful about his moral con- 
d ct f eq cntly finds himself called upon to refieeC upon ins 
iuner life, in the way of iaquiry whether his conduct coafonna 
to his highest ideals. Carlyle has commended^ times of 
action in contrast with times of reflection ; but in the practical 
moral life it is impos.sible to keep the two long a.5mider. Aftei 
action we must reflect upon our activities and criticise them, 
with a view to improving upon them in the future. 

Now iu so far as we merely consider oar overt acts, this in 
voives no entrance into the inner life. But a man. who^ia 
careful about his cond uct will generally refi ech aoti'~5iereI,y 
upon his • actualAo ndncf , but upo'n 'tEemofivoriiv'wEcK'he 
wsis ledl't Q~lhr *~ThTdia5ih‘'~dFTeflectmgmT^^ bmi 

oa]Ie cr~^v'''G^ii c onaaentionsnehs.''-^ It Is dbuBtful whether 
thia is a quite corfecTUse^ that term.^ Conscientiousness 
seems pr operly to mean siaapl}" extreme care with regaf3~tb 
• ■' ■ . But, for lack of a better word, we may 

■ V”', ••• .. 1 . ; in Green’s sense. “ A man may ask 

himself, ■' <ireen says, " Was i, in doing ao and so/.actmg as a 
good man siiould, with a pure heart, with a will set on the 
object, s ou which it should be set 1 — or again. Shall I, in doing 
ao and ao, ho acting as a good man should, goodness being 
understood in the 9a.ine sense ? ” 

Tin'S question is somewhat dift'erent from the question 
wli other one’s action has in itself been right. It is rather the 
question whether I, in doing an action in itself right,’ was 


’ Especially in hi 3 Essay oa “ Eijaractoisticii.” 

- As a rule, vc do not do this. Although, as already zieruarked (above, 
p. lOh), tho moral judgraeut is passed on a person doing, not on a JRing 
done, yet the intorest of the agent is normally eentred in a thing; to he 
done, not in himself as doing it- Cf. also p. 35-5, note. 

’ Frolegoniena to Mthiss, pp. 369-73. and S23-7. 

* Sco Tlowcy’a O'uXUnes of Ethics, p. 202, 

“ Le. right as axi overt act. A man, in acting, is pmcarily interested 
m ihes question, whether ha ia bringing about a deairahie result. In 
jUihjbfg hi.s action., as wa have already remarked {above, p. 111), we 
taho accosiat of the motive by which he ia led to bring about this result, 
but the maa hliaself, in acting, does not normally think of tlda. ffe 
szmply Sot'S tho thing to be done and does it. 

*t<rrri. 
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oeenpying a right at+MtaJe, fljr w-hctlcr J it from a wrong 
motive.* J f man i a much occupied with Ni!ch ;i qucHiioii as 
tills, it is generally a. .sigji chTurFTiormm^^ state ol mind oi 
of the fact THniTTirurlVnr'rrot^ifid'^lWTnfh yoca^n’ih tife , 
foi whoa a’'Tiia7i liiiH foutxi his woilr and is doing ft, ho'Tias 
litlie time left for simh itiquirict'..” Moniover, if a )Uo.u’h mind 
IS honest a.iid clear, he can generally answer tlie question at 
once, without any elaborate investigation. Consequently, 
when a man enters upon such inquiries, they have seldom 
icfcrencc to any single action that he has performed, but 
rather to his general attitude in life. 

6. Self'Bsaiuination, — Sucli seH-cxamlnation is often a 
direct result of a. new awu.l:o.ning to a sense of the moral 
imperative auoh as we have already described as conversinn 
hut' it may he corrii'd on by men periodieally, withmifc any such 
re iwakcning. A man may ask himself whether his lifi is 
hemg lived on that le.vel whicli auswees i'O his idea! of what 
life shoidd he, Jn asking tins, he will geiKiiully nuum ’pairfl) 
to ask rvhither his action, s, viewed as e..\lcrnal J’a,ei;s, au 
tMCtly such (IS they ought to )>c- -whether he baa aetuallv 
noeoinpli.slicd what wa.s required of lilm in the gir'i'ii sii.uatioii , 
and this la a question with regard to oveii'. fact. Hut [reipiently 
he will mean more, than this. JIo will frequently wisli to as 
ccitaiii Avhctlier the general ]iriii('.i]tlcs of his e(mdnel'. are right, 
whether he Imbitualiy acts in t.hc be.st sjiirili as well ns in the 


Buapect that when, inou inquire into tiicir niotivo.s in liiiB cMiy, 
tliey arc frequently using tile term “ metivii ” ill the more iiiaerurate 
sonBi! formerly reffivred to (above, p. bO). They .'uc thhikiug of the 
fetltnffi! that acaitnptiiti/ tlioii' actions rather than of f.lie eriijn that (Ht/for 
thorn to perforin those aoliuna. tint cveu in <.)io s(.riei.el' ueneptiiiiim of 
the term, the inquiry into the purity of our motives is not. imilovant 
Sec bcloiT, p. 35;"), natf- f, and p. 3ti!i. 

“ Cf. Dewey’s Oidlinc-a nf JUlaea, p. 201, That very wise man, tloetlie, 
has a remark on this, as on most other things. Jlcferriiig to a hoi 
Tviio could not c'.ouRolc himself a.f(.cr ho Iwl (‘omroil.ted a tj-ifUug fatiU 
‘ I waa sorry to observe tliia,” said Gootlio. “ for it Hhoivs a. too teiulir 
oonscicnee, ■which values so highly its own moral self Itiat it will o.'u.use 
nothing in it. Surh a con.soiencc nutkes liypocliondriixcnl men, if it la 
not balanced by groat activity.” (Goni-ersoh'oi'i.v uAth Jicktrmmm). 
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best manner whetlier for mstmos he s perlectlr dsn 
terested n h a conduct 

No doubt sucb an inquiry, sus well as an inquiry into tbe 
spirit in wbioh paTtiealai actions Iiave been done, is often an 
evidonce of a morbid liuMt of mind. A man’s interests ought 
for the most pitrt to be concentrated in the objects which he 
is seeking to accomplish rather than in ius own inner state. - 
And even if one wishes to view his acts with reference to the 
spirit in which they are done, it will geneially be best to do 
this by studying some ideal typa of the moral life, and. en- 
deavouring to follow in his path, rather than by a direct 
contemplation of one’s own impulses and motives. The 
latter course has nearl}’ always a tendency to paralyze aotion 
and promote egoism.. 

Still, there are times when the study of one’s own motives 
in particular actions is beneficial, and also times at which it is 
de.'iirable to tate a survey of one’s general attitude in life. 
This is a part of self-knowledge ; and though, as Carlyle said, 
the motto Know thi/sdfis an impo.ssible one to carry out with 
any completeiieffi, yet it is important to mako a certain 
approximation to the carrying of it out. 

One rea-v-on of this is, that it is not alway.9 possible hi our 
actions to go fully into the reasons of what we do. We often 
require to let ourselves go, relying on tlie intuitions that have 
Ijeeii acquired in the course of oiir lives. On such occasions 
it is important that we should know how far we can trust 


’ It i.^i in enok iaquiries that wo (jcuoaia awaiv of wLat laa].' to ealled 
tiio mnci- side of the virtue.?. The qualities involved in this iwim- aide 
of Tii’tnc— purity of heart and the like — seem to he rvhat Prof. Dewey 
luidorstanda hy the “ Cardinal Virtues.” See above, p. 334 note 1. 
It is ptobahiy true, as Green insists, that the inner ana outei: side of 
virtuous Rciion are in the long run e.vacUy proportioned to ojw another. 
” There is no real reason to doubt,” aayis Green {Prol&tif/nmia- to Mih'rs, 
Book IV,, chap, i., § SQ.'V), “ tliat the good or evil in the motive of aa 
action ifl mcasvred by he good or evd in its coasequenoes, as 

rightly estimated,” But the admits that this oorrospondeiioa mndd 
hfi fully apparent oryy to onmiscience. For tio, a certain act may ho 
t vidontly the right one in a given situation (e.y. the killmg of a tyrant, 
the pasTOig of an Act of Parliament, the relief of a destitute widow, etc.), 
own if we do not know what motive has led to ita being done. 

- Cf. above, p, 353, noU 5. « 
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o rw VOS (^0 b r th purpotn t w i ecossary to I avo an 
TiHJiflit IntiO the iiaUirc of our “ Lo-ietting wins,” and these 
c mnot. always be diaoovo.rod from our overt a,ctM. There are 
ftw, Imwcivc'.r, who oarry this kind of aclf-kuowlodgc very f.u 
“ Tim heart is decautful,” and even thoHe who oljsorve it nio&t 
ca’efiilly am apt to inisH sonu; .seorot olianiberH. The iidvioc 
of an iut'uniite friend will often help one more tluin self- 
observation ; aud even sclf-observatioir is generally more 
successful iu the form of a study of our acts and habits than in 
that of a study of our secret motives. 

7. The Study of the Ideal. — I have already remarked that 
it IS usually a more profitable way of developing the inner life 
nther to fix our atiention on some external tyj>e than to attend 
to our own motives. Such types have frequently been selected 
and wet up for th.e imitation of whole uiitions and peoples — 
e i; Bnddlia., Jesus, Soeratos, and the var-iouH Konian Oathohe 
wimtw. Ami, on a smaller .scale, wc have innutnerahle hm 
g) iphies of heroes hehl up im examples not only of rigid 
ictimi, huh of a right attitiulo of mind and heart.. Novelists 
also and poeta have created for us inm.glii!i,ry types to strvi 
thi same emlJ Indeed, this may he said to be the end of ill 
poetry, in so far as poetry has an cud at all. 1 1 is a “ mticism 
of life,” inasmuch aw it prewcritii to us liiglmr ideals of wha1 
life might be and ought {.o bo— -and tJiat eliiclly on its iiinei 
side. “ 

8. The Monastic Life, — Tins iniporfcancc of the study of tiu 
inner life, whether by direct self-e.xaini nation, or by the con 
tcmplation of ideal patterns, has at certain times been wo keonh 
felt that men have set themselves apart, like the Eastern 
mystics or the monastic orders of Oatholii; (.Ihristiauity, foi 
the express purpose of making this their study. We muhi 

^ On the moral and aisthotio signiiltitiiico of ” typea,” (.ho wtndont miv 
be referred to Stopbeu’s {^dcnce of Ethirx, pp, 7.1. (i. ttcfctouco may iJho 
be mado to Bacon's Ds Ati,jmenlis, Book Vll'., ohajj. lii, 

“(7/. the famous passage in Goethe’s Wiikdiii, Mmxlcr, Book II 
chap, ii., ending, “Who but the poet was it (hat lirst formed godn 
for us ; th{)t exalted us to thoin, und brought them down (o us." 
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r ga d til s n general a& an undesuable form of the D v s on 
of I aboor It had a certa a juistificat on larfiess times, 
when most men vvere so reach occupied with violent action 
that they had no time for reflection. In such times men who 
led a contemplativo life had the task of acting as the- inner life 
for the whole community to which they belonged. And 
perhaps in some Oriental countries the nature of the climate 
renders it difBcnlt to carry on the active and the contemplative 
life togetheid The existence of a monastic order has in fact 
somewhat the same iustifieation as the setting apart of a special 
day for religious worship. 

But just as, when the Sabbath is too rigidly divided from the 
rest of the week, it tends to hecoiae a mere ceremonial ob- 
servance, with little reference to actual practice, so when the 
priestly or monastic order is too rigidly divided from the rest 
of the community, the inner life comes to be regarded as their 
special province, with which the rest of mankind have no 
concern.” This has a perrucions effect on general morals, and 
ultiinntely on the morals of the monastic order itself. No 
order of naen can confine their attention exclusively to the 
inner side of life ; and the pretence of doing so turns rapidly 
into cant and hypocrisy. Just as it is desirable that secular 
interests shoidd not be entirely forgotten on Sunday, nor the 
religious spirit throughout the remainder of the week, so it is 
desirable aa a general rule that “ all the Lord’s people should 
be prophets,” or at any rate that prophets should retain 

^ 800 Marshall’s Prinr.iplcs of Economics, p. 12. 

“ Of. the amusing aocount, iu Milton’s Arcopagitica, § 55, of the mm 
whasa religion has become “ a dividual laovablo ” : “A woaltJiy man 

. . fuuls JXiligion to he a trafUc so entangled, and of so Homy piddling 
aeoounts, that ... he oaniioi fildll to keep a stock going upon iliat 
trade. . . . What does ho therefore, but rosolras to give over toiling, 
aud to find bimseU out soma factor, to whose care and credit ha may 
commit the whole managing of hi .5 religious affairs ; sorae divme of note 
and estiinatron that must be. To him he adheres, resigns the whole 
VvaTchouso of Ms religion, with ail the looks and keys, into his c-astody ; 
and indeed makes the very person of that man his religion. . . . His 
religion comes Itome at night, prays, is liberally supped, and sumptuously 
laid to sleep j rises, is saluted, and after the malmBey, dt some wolh 
spiced bruage ... his religion walks abroad at eight, and leaves hie 
kind cntert.-i'iner in the shop trading all day without his religion.” 



H (lie nt contvut w tl ll c worll to enable me of the world 
1() cak'ii soinoLliiiig of tlio spirit of the prophets. 

9. Beauliful Soids.- -Apart, however, from the exiatoiioo of 
ray si^ccial order for tli« cultivation, o.f tlic inner life, wc 
oioa.Hioimlly find iiidividnalii who ,set tliemselvcK apart fgi 
tins purpose. It has hoen vustomavy to deweribo, these as 
“ beautiful souls ” (sclidne Bcolen) ; ami Goetko ha.s given a 
"tnking account of one in kts Wilhelm Jlfctsierd They arc 
usually people who have been prevented in some way from 
taking part in the active affairs of life. The lives of such 
individuals have often a singular chaxxn, and the good effects 
oi Ihcir influence are scmietimcs felt over a wide circle ; but this 
IS Cispecially the case when they do not entirely withdiaw 
thcmselvoa from conl.aot with active life. If they do tins, 
their ccmtcmpki.ion is ajd. to become emptied of nil real coutoiit, 
their Hue feelings turn into hyMterioal dnuiming ; and it is 
well if they do not end in luadue-sH, 

10. AscetieiSKl. — Tlio development of t,hc study of flu 
inner life Ls gonertdly iiccompanied hy a contempt; for pleasure. 
Tina soinol.imea goes, so far, as in the. ease of the .Indian myslu s 
and l.hc ModiR'val monks, as to lead to tlm positive inflielicm of 
toitnrc. The ostensible nswon for Uii.s i.s fi'equeiii,Iy the, idea 
thrt torliurc is pleasing to the gods; hut the- fiiiidament.d 
KMSon seems to lie in Ike, desire of suppressing (he flesh anti 
its lusts. This is of course in -some degree, an essent ial of the 
nioru.l life in any form ; but as.cctioism secnis to conuuil. Ino 
eiror of turning the means in to an ciub 

It is important to repress our lower desires, in order (hat 
we may be able to devote oui'selvcs, without let or impodinient, 
to the higi^(^5t ends of life. Bub (ho uscetlc regards the sup- 
pi easion of desire as the end iir itself. And the cfl'ort thus to 
suppreas all natural desire frequently defoai-s its own aim. It 
concentrates attention on the objects of desire, and in a srnse 

\Car)y!o orroneoasly translated schciw. Seek “ fair K.aiiit,” Tor scniio 
ycij' auggoatiTe lomarks on the attitude of the “ li(>aatiful soul,” hcc 
Caird’s liegd, pp. 2S-31. Eeforence may also ho naido with advantage 
to Bradley’s^ SPudies, pp. 244-5, note. 
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fi iLc T 11 an the slave of h s dcsu&s as truly as n the case of 
h m who y elds to the n The best way to free out&elves from 
0 r low'd desnos jS, as we have already indioateci,'- to interest 
ourselves in soniething better. It is only into a jniod swept 
and garnished that the devils can enter : when it is well fur- 
nished and oocupied they oan find no room. 

11. The Contemplative Life.- — The study of the inner life is, 
in truth, but a part of the general life of speculation as dis- 
tinguished from action. The distinction between the active 
and the contemplative life has impreasod man in all ages ; and 
different thinkers have attached importance to the one or the 
other, Aristotle placed the contemplative life (meaning by 
that the pursuit of scientific and philosophic truth) above the 
practical life in which the ordinary social virtues are exercised.** 

It is essentially the sumo point of 'view® that we find among 
man}' Eastern mystics and Medieval saints, and, in mote 
modern times, in such men as Wordsworth, w’ho wifchdi-aw from 
the struggle of ordinary labours and find a higlier life and a 
serenor wisdom in the contompiation of nature. \Vordsworth 
says of nature tliat, 

“ iSbc has a world of ready Tvealth 
Tho mind and heart to blfss, 

Spontaauous tvisdom bivatlied by health, 

Trotb breathed by cheerfulness ” ; 

and tlio same thought finds utterance, in more homely fashion, 
from Walt Whitman, when he 3.ays, “ 1 loafc and invite my 
Moul.” .Buskin also hns sung the praises of rest and contempla- 
tion, and William Morris has found hie earthly paradise in 
“ a centnry of rest,” in w'bich the turmoil of modern civilization 
shall have been appeased, and men shall find a more -worthy 
exist ence in a closer walk with nature. Similar ideas dominate 
Emerson and Thoreau. All these seem to think that the 

1 See above, p. Kio. 

*= Bifdcs, hook X., chaps, vii. and viii. 

^ Except (a very impoitant quaSification) that Aristotle regarded 
tbo active life of social duty as an iadispetisabJe pro-paraticn for tho 
higher life of tliought. Moreover, even tho life of thought he regarded 
as oascjitiaily a higher fowu of activity, to which the life of the good 
Citizen leads’ up. 
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r^Tiiteinyiiativo iifu is ('.SHontiaHy ljigln;r tsun. tLn itoluvr;, uTid 

that IliiH higlii'!’ life Im IiO lio roaclied niinj)ly hy wiiliflra-winf; 
fi:i)in the H{(i of action. 

Oil llni oliicT liaiui, (Jnrlyli* (ireai’lnMl a goupfi] of .ialuiiir, junl 
vvhiH frttn! of qtjoting file woiiSri of iSoiilioehw l.loih ilui eiitl (if 
11141,11 i,s 411) action lUid not a tliougiU.,” or i.lio (‘xcliiinal.iou of 
Arnaiild- ■ “ lic.st, ! R]i;il! 1 not liiivc ail eti'niity to ri'st in !■ ” 
Tins view fit^ in well ai-so wnUi the roburtt philosopliy of I'rown- 
ing, who c'annoi even aceept the orthodox viewv of the rcMt of 
eternity, but, conceives of it as the most litt,ing iiddrcss to his 
departing spirit — 

" ‘ Thrive and strive ’ cry, ‘ Hpeetl ! Fight on, faro over, there 
a,s here ! ’ 

'the. trni,Ii .seems to he that an ordinary hetdthy Innnan 
existeiuio rennirCT both sides. Tlicre arc energetio TUi.turoK, 
lik(; flinsar or Najiolcou, that seem able lo go on with a, jicr- 
petuid (lei-ivity, searcely mpiiring rest or Vedcction. Hut- 
tlie ae.fivity of kucIi men is not usua-lly ibe wisesti or the uuwfi 
benebeiid. 'thi're are uthens wliose spi'cial inis,sion it sim'uis to 
bC) to •withdraw from llie world of aethiii and firing messages lo 
mankind .from the inner world of feeling ii.nil relleeliion. jbili 
tiic wi.sfhim of .such men i.s !ipt to be defieient in the di'pth of 
nniversid iippUcaluUiy whiidi a wider eoiifnet -with life, e;ui 
give. The Word.sworl,ha and Kinersons inti not, e<pnd to tlu' 
fllmkcapoarcH and (biethes. Itor the tnajoril.y of iru'n, ai, !i,ny 
rate, l.jmcR of aetion naturally allermde witli times of re- 
flection, times of ercal.ion with l.iinea of re-ereiitioii. In tidirc- 
ment we critieiHe the acts of life ; in life we erltiieise thr- ideas of 
retirement. Action and reflection are t,he gymnastie and ninsie 
of moral culture,'^ 

> IJf. Go(“tho’s famous liiwH — 

“ Es bUdet cin Talent sich in dcr Stille, 

Bich ciii Cbaraoiiir in dom Strom der Weli," 

(“ A genius forms itself in aolitudo ; 

A character, in Ktruggling 'witli thu vrorhl.”) 

“ Music ” and “ Gymnastic ” wore 'the names of the two elcmeuts iu 
Greek education — “ Music,” of course, including what used t,o he (utUed 
“ polite literature ” and a good deal more. I'lato points out in hia 
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12 Relation of tiie Timer to the Outer Life I> okmg at at 
n a more speculative Lght, we iiiay express the rektion of 
the inner to the outer life in this way. The life of unreflective 
action takes place entirely within the universe with which we 
have identified ourselves. In the contemplative life we bring 
ourBclvea into relation with the broader universe, whether 
levcaled in the form of the moral ideal within us, some ideal 
t veraplar without us, the beauty and suggestiveiiess of natiue, 
the discovery of scientific law, or in any other shape. 

Now, since the life of all of us involves progress, or, at the 
veiy lowe.st, readjustment to new conditions, it is impossible 
that it should be carried on successfully without a periodic 
reference to the principles on which it is based. Like chrono- 
meters, we can go on for a time by the mere impulse of our 
moral springs, but if we are to be kept in permanent order we 
must readjust ourselves by the stars. On the other hand it 
would be a poor chronometer which was perpetually being set, 
ind, never could be let go. A life of pure reflection would 
never acquire auy positive content. It would have principles, 
Imt no facts to apply them to ; yet it is by contf^ct with such 
(acts that the principles themselves grow. ' It is experience 
that tests them, and that sends us back again to improve them 
‘ Best men arc moulded out of faults ” ; for it is our errors of 
conduct that reveal to us the defects of Our principles, and 
show us where they need improvement.^ 

Tliorc arc, then, these two sides in every healthy moral bfe 
Tt IS a mistake, on the one hand, to suppose that all the worth 
of our life lic.s in its outer acts. This is not even tiie only part 
of us that affects those with whom wc come in contact. “ Men 
im i.giiic,” says Emerson, “ that they communicate their virtue 
01 vice only by overt actions, and do not sec that virtue or vice 
emit a brcaih every moment.” Of course, this means m reality 
that the virtuous man acts a. little differently from the vicious 
imu even where the external act appears to be the same. The 

(Boofc III.) that both these ©lenicats are rc<xuired for the develop 
mont of eharacter. See Netfcleahip’s admirable essay oa “ The Theory 
of JEducation in Plato’s Eiipublic ” {Hellenica, pp. C7-180). 

^ Hence Hio element of truth in the popular view about the necessity 
of ‘ sowing wild oats." Sco below, p. 372. 
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hoftiity of tliO iiiiier Lfo, tn ArjaWiL s pkrasG, shines through 
Udice the inipot'tiinoG of having tlic hciirt right. 

On tlio, other liand, it ia a luiHiabo to suppoao that wc should 
l;o p('rpetun,]ly fingering our inner motives, if wo do tins, 
\vc rtluill always find that they are somewhat wrong. The 
impulso (tf iiho iiumumfi can never quite rise to the dignity of 
tlic otonuil ideal ; and the moi’c we wateh it, the loss lik<'ly is 
it so to rise. IE we make Kiire that our overt action la 
thorougiily right, the right motive will soon become habitual 
to us and it is a man’s habitual motives that arc important, 
not the motives that may happen to enter into a particular act 

13. The Virtuous Man and the World. — If our life is to be 
one both of action and reflection, it must also in a sense he 
one that ia both in the world and not of it. A life of activity 
enmot be ono of entire withdrawal from Ihe world and itb 
wayw ; yet; the man who gviiilea himself by rcileot.ioii will nol 
simply bn carried along liy its eurrentH, The man who is 
simply reiinetivo and not active is BomefimoR ehnraetcrizud as 
‘ ovcr-oontscimiticms.’’^ Sometimes tliis reproaoh is nionly 
an mdica,tioi'L of jirejtnlico on t.ho part of “ men of the world ” , 
but often it is a mark of a real want of decision fif character, 

>■11 might. 1)0 tboiigbb, from what Iwk Wen already said in chap, iii 
thali, if wo lox! roKolu1.('l,V sot.f-iui; ourM'hi'H to do good .ari.ion.'i, the inotivo 
of them must wcdtimrlli/ ba good, lJut l.his is only partly true. It 
a staUismau devotes hinisclt per-sistoutly to i.lio pasaing ol' bcueti ml 
lairs, this rou-st be beoauso ho takw t.lio bonelit of his (.•oiiuf.ry iW 
of his motive. But he may also be iutlueneod liy tlio desire of personal 
tome, m* even by that of spiting a rival, A man can seldom bo quite 
s'UTO that sonio such lower niotivea do not form part of Iuh mducetiu ut 
to the poi'formnnco of an a, ft, ion whieb he elea.rly sees t,o lie in itself dosir 
able. But the host praetieiil coin’so is ovifloutly that of hahii.uatuig 
ourselves to the parforiiiMiee of aetiona -a’liieh we pereeivo to bo doKirable 
By doing this, wo aoaust.oni ourselves to the point of view of tho 
“ universe ” within whieh the actions are pood. Wo forgrt the lovra 
universe of personal ambition, or of personal sjiito; and. by forgetting 
it, we gradually coaao to live in it. Wo lo.so ourselves in the pure lutcieHt 
m our objoctivo end ; and tliis ia the highest luotivo—- j.a. on t;ho assuiup 
tion that our objective end is really a desirabto ono, forming an element 
m human progress, 

-Sec Green’s Prolegomena to Etiiics, p, 323, and Dowoy’s Oulhnts 
of Ethics, p. 201. 
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ike tha of Ilan I fc r a -want of apprec ation of the limits 
Within which our moral hfc has to he lived.^ It is a man of 
th’s type who is sometimes said to be “ so good that he is good 
for nothing (“ si buon che val nienie ”). 

On the other hand, the commoner defect is that of living 
eihirely within the universe of the society in which we hnd 
uLuselves, and following a multitude to do evil. The good man 
adapts himself to hia environment, hut tries at the same time 
to make his environment better. He does not simply try to 
keep himself “ unspotted of the world,” but also to clear the 
world of spot. Such a man will in a sense be ” not of the 
world.” He will live in the light of principles which are not 
fully embodied in the modes of action around him. But he will 
not withdraw into himself, and abstain from taking part in the 
activities of his world. This attitude of the virtuous roan is 
strikingly depicted by Wordsworth iu his sonnet to Milton, ® m 
which he expresses both his aloofness and his readmes.s to 
serve . 

■' Thy soul waa like a star and dwelt apart ; 

And yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” » 

14. The Moral Reformer. — This trvofold attitude is perhaps 
best seen in the case of great moral reformers. Every good 
man, no doubt, is a moral reformer on a small scale ; but oc- 
tasiojudly in the hist.ory of a nation there arises a man who holds 
up now ideals of the moral life, and induces men in some degree 


’ Troudo says of Juliu.s Cw.sar {Vamr, p. 33Ji), " His hahit was to take 
luts as thoy hvcrc, and whoir satisfied that his ohjoct was jwst, to go 
tho readiest ivay to it.” A very conscientious man can seldom bimg 
himself to do this, and hence laejes “ force of will." Cf. ahovo, pp. S2 1 
Hesoartea was so much afraid of the indecision due to a rofloctivc habit, 
that he thought it necessary to mako it a special practical rule lor hnn 
M If, never to hesitate, when once he had come to the conclusion that a 
pfirtieular lino of conduct was on the whole tho heat. Sec his lJiscou?se 
on MdJind, Part HI. (Veitch’s translation, p. 25). 

“ Cf . ftiso Milton’s own emphatic declaration in the Armpagitica 
“ I cannot jiraise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unescrcisod and 
nubroathed, that never sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race, where that immortal garland is to bo run for. not without 
dust and heat.” See also Bacon’s Da Augnimniis, Book VIL, chap i 
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to adopt then., thus advanc^oft tl.c general moral ideas of man- 
land. Types of snclv reiorraora are 3iu.ddha.j Socratca, and Jcmh 

Those arc generally incn who have a profound ajipreeiiilioii 
of the moraJ life of their peoples, and who by reilection ujion 
it are led to transcend its limitations, fl’liore was no bettor 
Afhonian eitisen. than Socraii's, none mote attiaehial t.c his 
native state, none, more ardent in the pcrfonnancc of civic 
duties, few more thoroughly at homo in its customs and 
traditions.! But he was more than this. Idc had his hours of 
reflective abstraction, in which he went beneath the moral 
traditions of his nation and examined the fundamental prm- 
cpiles on which they rested. This reflective examination cn 
abled him to transcend the limitations of Greek morality, and 
to prepare the way for deeper conceptions of duty. 

Ritnilarly, .Tesua was no ascetic or recluse. He “ came 
eating and drinking,” and was familiar with the ideas and habits 
of his people, even of ihosc that were regarded a.s outea.st and 
degraded. But he had also his timos of retirement, iieiii[)1a- 
iions in the wildornoHS, and withdrawal i.o moimtaiiw. ilus 
coinbinatioiv of active participation and Tcfleetivo waUi- 
diawal enabled him to sum up the morality id lii.s nation, 
and by summing it up to set it upon a dee]>er basis, wliieh iitti d 
It to heoonic the morality of the modern eivili/cd world. 

So it is with most great moral reformem. TJiey bold, in a 
sense, the mirror ipi to their times and peoples, fl'liey show 
thorn clearly what is already stirring ilirniy witldn Iheir own 
consciences. They often seem to proclaim something eiitiidy 
new and contrary to the whole spirit of tSic- fige ; and const - 
cpiently they often become martyrs to their convict. ions, as 
both Bocrates and Jesus did. And no doubt they often do, 
like Moses, bring down a new law from heaven. But the 
now law was nearly always contained implicitly in the ouiTcnt 
morality of their time. They only interpreted, that morality 
more carefully and strictly, freed it friun aelf-contradictions, 
and pressed it back to the fundamental principles on which it 
rested.® When they do more than this, their work is fioldoin 

! See ZuUfsr’s Socrate$ and the Socmlia &ifu)ol, I‘firt 1I„ chan- v. 

! See Green’s Prolegomena to Ethiaa, pp. 323-30, Muirliead’s likvients 
of Eihice, pp. ^2.53-4, and Dewey’s (hitlines of Ethics, pp, 189-f)0. 
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entroly benoficial It la too mud n the aur and has too little 
reference to the actual condition of things, to have much practi- 
cal efi'ect. 

Perhaps wc may venture to blame our own groat moral 
reformers of recent times, Carlyle and Euskin, and, still more, 
Tolstoy, in so far as they have made too little effort to utidci- 
stand wha,t is best in the spirit of their times, and that their 
consequently, arc too much like the voice of one crying in the 
censures, wilderness, an external accusation instead of a.n iatornal 
criticism. But even this would be only partly true, Carlyle 
and Rnskin were, on the whole, no exception to the general 
nature of moral reformers. Much of what was best in the spirit 
of their age finds in them its best expression, and their criti- 
cisms are to a very large extent organic to the thing criticised. 
They were, to a. certain extent, the criticism of the age upon 
itself, its oondomnation by ite own principles, strictly inter- 
preted ; and this is perhaps tlie only kind of criticism that is 
permanently beneficial. It might bo somewhat invidious to 
refer to more recent examples. 
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1. Moral Evil. — So fac we have Iteon nuuiily ee.cxi]iie(i witli 
tlic consideration ol tlic moral lifc in its poriil'Ive a,tipf‘e1, as a 
development towards goodness and perfocliuji of eUa. meter and 
social activity. We nnist now dwell for a little on its inoio 
shady aspects. Man’s life i.s not a simple stiruggle towaids 
virtue and holiness ; it is quite as oft.i'n a lapsing into vice and 
tin This .aspect we have on the wliole neglected ; and w( 
must now give a little con.si(lera.lion to it. 

Eanli man’s moral life may, a.s wo have seen, he n‘gai'ile<l is 
a nuiverso in itself. Tld.s imivoi'se may hi^ a, hnaul one oi a 
murow Olio. Tn the case of the majority of men it is Hufhi'ienth 
nmrow to e.\e.lude many Imimm iideresls. This narvowntss 
IS a source of oonlliet. lb oau.ses the. individiiu! good tiO app(,ii 
to bo in oppoflltvon to the general good of bimiaiiity. 

rherc ia a aonae in which no one ever .seeks anyl'hing exu pi 
what lie regards' as good. Qui(l<jnhl pditiu' ‘iHiUir .sm/i .s/mn 
bom. hlvil ia nut sought as e.vi!, hut as a. good under parlimilin 
eiroumstn.nces.‘ But the good sought is ooly ilie good of tin 

* Many of the acts that. we. rf'^ard as vices were at <>ne IJiiie scaiu 1\ 
vu es at all. They are Iho virtuoB of ii low<‘i- .st.iiye of eiviliiiafiiiiL, a. low 1 1 
uiuvQi'fio Avhich has been faipi!r.sfthvl, hut in which wottu: men still lioii > 
lliuH, Prof. Alexander says { H/oraf fhv/cr roui fW/ress p. !1(I7) ; “ Mimkr 
aid lying and thclt are a daimmsa Jurcditati left ns froui a, Oioie rvhi n 
they were legitiniatc institutiona : when it was honouiuhle l.u kill all 
hut momborB of the dun, or to lie witlumt Hcruple to gain an ciid, and 
when, there was proraiKouity of property.” 

In this connection, Bentilmiu refers to the ]],'iKKagc in tho 
{III.. 70 sqq.) in which Toloniachua is conrUaaiHly asked “wind hi^ 
businosa may be, whether by chance it is th.it of a, jti'rate or what oIJii i 
In Ari-iitotle’s J'oliUcs (I., viii. 7, 8) piraU's arc meutinned aloun ndh 
flshermon, hunters, etc., as classes of workers wlio nuunlain thcnna Ivt s 
without retail trade. In Sparta, again, it was not tlumglU. dishononnshU 
to atc-al, though it was t’honglit diahononrahle to bo fonud out. ( f 
Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics, pp. 2S8-3, and Art, “ Aryan Italigion 

366 
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un verse concerned at the part ci lar moment rhis need not 
even be wlLat the individual himself, talcing a survey ol bis 
life, would regard as good for him ■. still less is it ncccssai ily 
identical with or conformable to the goner.al good. It may be 
the good of a very narrow universe — the universe of a man 
who is making no serious eflorts tf» reach that rational point of 
view in which alone, as wc have seen, true freedom is io hi 
found ; one who, rsmaiiiing in servitude to his passsious and 
animal propensities, prefers bondage with case to strenuous 
hberty.” 

Indeed, there are even cases in which opposition to tlie 
general good becomes almost an end in itself ; in which an 
individual is inclined to say, like Milton’s Satan, “ Evil, be 
thou my good.” Social duty presents itself as a continual 
menace to a man who has not learned to identify the good of 
society with his own ; and he is thus tcm])ted to take up aini'i 
against it.’’ He cannot simply set it aside, as he can narrowci 
goods that lie outside his own ; it is a wider circle thatirKihidos 
lua own, and he must either identify hinisclf with it or light 
agiinst it, Tlii.s war against society seldom iiu^^’.ed ijrcHcnls 
Itself in the exfcretnc form in which it i.s dcjiictied in Million’s 
Satan or Shakes peai'G’.s Timon of AthcM ; but on a smallct 
scale wo see it often enough in the wilful niisehief of children, 
01 an the anti-social doliglifc that gives ihs edge to scandal. 

But apart from any .such wjtx against tlie social good, ovtri 
the best ol men show at tinuis “ the detects of their qualities, ’ 
ic the. limitations coniuicted wilh the ]a;.U'tieidar kiiid of uui- 
vtrse in wliicli they live ; and the more definite that unlvorso 
tlao more marked arc likely to bo the defects. Hence the 

in Hastinga’ Dncj/chpwdta of Jteligwn and Ethics. More inoipirn lu 
sfiaiioes of a sinular kind a.ro to Iw found among tko Tfiugs and Kull.irs 
in India, who appear to regard murder and mbbery an honourable actions 
Blit perhaps some of our own incthod.s in induatrial eoiripctltiiori and 
tho koatmenb of inferior raooa may seem equally diticredibahlo in the 
not very distant i'uture. 

’ Cf. Shakespeare’s Kiiiff Richard III. : — 

“ And therefore, since T cannot prove a lover. 

To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 

I am deternuned to prove a villain, 

And hate tho idle pleasures of these days.” 
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BhortcOT! mgs ■wh cl aro often noticed n roe of tstrong and 
ngiiitil A. vln^metot lias no d^^fiiTitG liHi ts 

Ti flows vaguely ovet the hoiindaries of many univciscs, 
■without (liMtimil'ily occupying any. It excludca little hoenus* 
it coutaiiiH little. It takes on, like a chameleon, i.iu! coloui 
ol any tmivci'se. wUJt which it comes in <'.oniact. Such a pcimon 
as not likely to o, fiend profoundly against anyhrws of Ids sociil 
sxirrouudiags. He will rather be " faultily fauItUiHs,” drifting 
securely hecausc he is making for nowhere, carried safely 
tvird and tide without any force of seamanship. It. is to such 
that the proverb applies that “ Fortune favours fools.” No 
one can find any fault with one who lias in Pope’s phrase, ‘ no 
fharactcE at all.” 

On the other liaud, one who has great strength of charactei 
in. some particnliir direotiou has generally some aeeoinpanymg 
weakness. '] fis iinivcr.so is a clcareut circle, and exclrnh's in inv 
ilenuiiihs of a completw moral life. Thus, fhe great [k« I 
ft acleiiy sensitive! and full of high as(iiratiiias, is often deflrui nt 
m steadmes.4 of will and iti atUmtion to the naire e.onvenf.iontd 
lidos of nuirais. The great veforxnei: is apt to be, ineoiiHidenite 
of the weukne..ss of others, and sometimes even nn.Hcrnpulous 
m aolocting the nieans to secure his purpose.s. The, mat: wlio 
i!i devoted to great public achiovemonts i.s oft.im, like KneraUs, 
unsuccessful in his domeafic life. And so in imuiy other ciisi h 
T lcnce in our moral judgments on individnaia it is very nen s 
saiy to consider nob merely where, tlic}^ fell .sJiort, but also whiii 
they positively achieved or e.j)(le:i.vourc(1.” A mao’s sins an 
the aliadows of his virtues ; and though a, life, of l.raiuspaiail 
goodneas would cast no shadow, ye.t, so long a.s men fall shmt 
of bids, the strongest virtues will often have the deepest shiidi s 

2. Vice. — Moral defects may he regarded either from flu 
muer or from the outer side— as flaws of diaraetm or as i.s.sunm 
m evil deeds. From the former poIhFof viewpvi^nay^ile^ibi 
r 

^ Cf. Carlyle’s Essay on Burns : “ Gnuiiwl, tlio ship eonuis ini.o hnri i>ni 
with shrouds and tuoldc damagotl ; t-he pilot is bliiimnvortiiy ; he luiu 
not been all-wise aiid all-powerful: Imt to know hnui bh>mewot'th\ 
tell US first wlictbor his voyage law hmi round (he (jlobe, or only to 
Ramsgate and the lale o£ Dogs.” 
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the n as V ccft V A, g tb t rn tl tit rr 1 v r 
a, Del that denotes the mner hi'Uiii wf clinRn-i'-f r^nin-r 1 

overt net. h’rom the outer aide, we rntiy ajtetik of iiherti riidn’i 
as sins aiul crimes. 

flio inner aide i,H more exUrn-aive diiin the outer; focuiiiim m 
the inner diaraeter may l)n to a targe iwtetd, eoiue^uleci, ;ui(! tinl 
issue definitely in evil iloeda' though ilie.y r;ni i^riii'ecly 1 ul 
to give a ('oriaiu colour to our outer ji.i'ta. H' i.‘. e!ii II v 
Christianity that has taught us to at'dich lui much wriglil 1 > 
the eA''iI in the heart as to tin*, evil in oiilr'C di'cd;',' fi’lie tuon 
superficial view is to regard the hitter a.s alone of imfiovimu < 
Such sayings as “whoever looke.th on a woina,u i.o iusl- aftm 
hei, has committed adultery with her already in hi.s Imait 
gave a new extension to the oonception of mnralM, Simihii 1\ 
the conception of morality was deepened when it. was nung 
rijzsd that an action which i.s externally good may in resdih 
bo evil if it is not done from the higla'.st niolivi'. “ Wiiati vi s 

of 1 he early' Ohr'isti: 
as only “ spTemHil 

If we were to aiitempt to e.liisHify' viecit, (he. Hulelivirioa i I 
thorn woinH'ffijrmllTryVtrrrdsjVd^^^^^ to ihVwe of tlm victuea, 'iTm 
we should Eavri VuIisH arising frean ptiiyyielding i.o jiledinn'e, ni 
fmlingTio enHure piiTu’rin' notla'ing sunieiently wine in rmr i-Imie. 


I t was f r om l . liis p oint of vtjoyj hrtf. I'min 
in wi'iter.s stioUe of I lie virtues of die lie.'iTIa n 
Vie(!M, '• . 


^ From Liitiu niliiiiiK a di'feet er Idwninti. Slii ajipwmi (e eemc (iMie 
1 i ool. inoanhig a breach uf right, ^'he eorreMpimiiiiig IJi'nok a'tml, .1 e 
nuaiis an error. (Vinu' is from (he l.a1.iti cn'j/hi), an. iH'miMadoti oi 
ludgiiieulj. 

' Tlie (.enn generally ein|iloye(l by <lhna(i(i,u Wi'ilera, hmvinaT, i.'-i rat In i 
bill than Vieo. And tliua Hiu, thouf'li ]ir<ijierly re.ferriiig to an oiiti i 
act mthor than to a stain of elmmetor, ima iieqiiin'd (he «eiir,e of \ ; t 
anti indeed lias ooine to Ikw iiu even mtmj hnvarti jueanina limn \ ti ? 
Foj Vico eorrtifi]Kjridti to Virtue, and newts a general ha, hit. of i hiii’io (i t 
ishiiing in part.ieular bad ae(rH ; wlioreas iSin. iin nsed by (ibriHl iaii writt n, 
rtfers jnero ofton to (.he inner diHjKish.Kni of (-ho lieiirt. want of jnintt 
tn (he motive, and (,ho like. It ia in IbtH neitHo, for iuHtfun-e, l.lifd S( 
PiU!] Hpeakfi of “ Kin dwelling in him." 

•*((/. tiidgwifik’.s nifilorif of M/iii-.i, pp. IM-lo, 

‘Green, however, rightly iiiHl.stK that the hcHt ((reek writfU-H wm 
IKrff.T'tly aware of the imporiaii'-v of the iuma- motive. Nee bin I’tn 
hgomena to Kthioit, Hfiok III., ehap, v.. § Sb^ ; and if. below, [i. (07 
aETII. * e.] 
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or strcn lo la a our p i pose^ We alioul 1 al o have various vicc=! 
COT u e 0 ‘^rdsFonsj ps But 

ni Le .Iptd.l. I b xL . cla iw i . d .. here enter 

3. Sin. — Although, it i.s true, however, that the iuner side 
of .in evil character is quite important, from a moral pojnt 
of view, as the evil acts that flow from it, yet it must be le- 
momhered that there is .a (ionsicicrabhi difference betw> on 
vice that reinaius in the heart and vice that i.ssnes in an evil 
deed ; just as there is a dilfcrcace between virtue that remains 
mere “ good intention ” and virtue that issues in deed. Bio 
fessor Muirhead remarks on this point ^ How far the resolu- 
tion is from the completed act has become a proverb in respect 
to good resolutions. It is not, jicrhaps, very creditable to 
human nature tliat a similar rciiccbiou with regard to bad 
ri solutions doc.s nob make us more charitable to pe.rHon,s who 
arc caught apparently on the way to a crime.” 

lliiH'ding {P$jic!i(ilofjjj, lihig. cd., [>. 343) quofccH a caso. of a 
woiniin who, having got inln a neighlunir'K gar<!eii hir tin 
])iiipyso ot.»si\f;tiug tiro to her luui.se, aiul berai taken almosi 
in the act, swore solemnly in court tdiab she knew she would 
not have pei'petvated the act, but hesitated to state upon o ilh 
that she had abandoned her intention wlaui .she was surprised 
With this wc may coinfiare tlic passiige iu Mark llutheidoid s 
story of il/h-(ir/.i«'.s- Sc.lioolmf, where, speaking of Miriam s 
temptation to take her own life, ho says : ‘ Afterwards the 
thought tluit she liad been close to .suiindc was for months a 
new fcovror to her. She wn.a unaware th.at f/in diaia'^ca helve a) 
us and dreadful criuics k much greoier ofUvh than if appeal i fo 
he: ”2 

^ Maiimits of Etfiics, p. 151, -rtolc. 

‘ Of. Carlyle’s Frum-.k llavolutiov. vol- ui,, book .1., cliai). ii". : “ I'lruu 
the purpose of crime to tlio .act tboro is an abyss ; woiuloiful to think 
of Tile fitifiiif lies on the pistol ; but the man is not yet a murdem i 
nay, hia whole nature BtagRcrinf; at aueli o conaumnmtion, is ttioro not 
a confu.H(;tl pause rather — ono test inshint of poR.si)jility for him 
This difitinction is, indred, generally recogiii/,cd iu our ordinary moi d 
judgmonts — though perliaps it is not so much dwelt upon as Iho coin 
epoiiding distinction in tho coso of good astionis, Vf. Adam Wimlks 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, Part TI., sect. 111,, chap, ii. 
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Perhaps wo should say then not merely that the road to 
Hell paved w th good intentions h^t that the road to 
Heavei - -s paved with bad ones. It should be remeinheredj 
however, that there is an important dilTerence here between 
intentions and bad intentions. Bad intentions, like 


good 
gord 
In ! 
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act, ' 
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"Wedlo not tSnk the better oIliIicbefH for hiOeSihatioh 


iiTcoinmitting murder ; and often we feel almost an admiration 
for a determined crime. On the other hand, if a crime is 
prevented by genuine moral scruples, which arise often just 
at the momeab when we have the opportunity of actually 
performing the deed, the hesitation which then arises is partly 
an oxculpation. Thus we think on the whole the better of 
bady Moubeth for her exclamation — 


“ Had bo uofc rosombled 
Ky laihcsr as he slept. T had (ionc 't.” 


While, then, it Is the case that a good intention is always 
Inferior to the corresponding good decd,^ it dep^huds on cir- 
cumstances whether a bad infcentiou is or is not less evil than 
n bad deed. * 


ISvon. ihiff, no donbt, is suhjeot to sorao qualification. A compara- 
tively utwcriipiilouif man may often perform m action on the whole good, 
whore a more conscieaiiuas man would hesiiate. In sneh a case we 
Ehmild not always regard tlio com'seientioao man as blameworthy. Still, 
oven here, the good ititeaSion of the conseientions mm ic not so good 
bis good aetioii would have been, if only he couM have brought him- 
self to do il — though it may bo os praiseworthy as the good action of 
a, Ttian who is more unscjvpuloiw. 

« Of course, evil thoughts jaay abo pass thivugh a man’s mind without; 
getting the length even of intentions. In this case they are not morally 
cnlpablo. 0/. Milton’s Paradis^', Lost. Boole V”. — 

“ Evil into the mind of God or rasn 
May come aud go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or bJamo behind.” 

Ijvon such evil, brnrover. may be tahen as ovidenoe of the existence 
of some lower universe within a man’s Bature—some extinct volcano, 
it wore — whiah may at some time or other hurst forth into action. 
Milton, I suppose would scarcely have admitted this — at least with 
regard to God. , 
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So also from tlio pomt of v cw of tlic 1 vcJ pm nt of tl c 
character of the ngcRt a I ad d ed s often ov I than a st n 
jn the cliaracter which does not {^o forth in action. An ovcit 
<(ot brinps, as a rule, an overt piniiwliment. At any rate, 
tlu wickedness of the act is iinule openly a])p;i,rcnt, in a wiy 
ut which an evil tliotip;lxt is not niado appa.rcnt. And wlicn a 
min thus sees plainly tlie consetjucnees of his action, ho is 
often led to repent of it and amend his life. It is iicrc tint 
we SCO the element of truth in the common idea of the Lem fit 
of sowing wild oats.” Here also wc sec the force of Luther’s 
Peocn fortiter} Tf there is evil in a man’s heart it is generally 
best .'.1, i.' d ’ rh -- ■■ i'^''''“nl5tnrlyt — Tfarr eis* more 'hop e of a 
str£ 1 ■■ ■ '■ ■ . hc^whois ncithcr'coldnbi'Tiof ® 

* 

4. Crime. — The tm‘m Crime is generally used in a narrowet 
sense than sin. It (lerKitea (udy' those offences againsi, sociity 
w hich arc reco Lmbt^TTiY nat.n>tiiiIT;uY7 wTuch ariylhibh to 
puIiiHTmseKt._^ It is iiu]ioaHiblo that .all moral ofFehces sllouTd 
be Tironght undi'r this oategoiy, Ingraliitmle, for instaiui, 
eaunnt be nwido pimishable by law, Imitause it vsould be |i,r;,u ti* 
t illy irapofisiblo to specify the offonwa i.hat come iimler Ihis 
head. AgUihi, the moral scn.sc of conschmtionK persons is 
coiista,ntly outrunning the ordinary moral code of the sooii ty 
to which they belong, and thus inventing Hin.s which arc not 
iccogiiiaod as crimes. A lso wlien the evil ciTects of a sin i ill 

^ CJ. ISrowillng’g The, (iiniur, tinil- ike .linei — 

“ I’ho eiii J iniputo l.<i cneh (rustvaic gficisi. 

Tn, tlif unlit aurl ilic niigirt loin, 

Tliongli the end in view was a vice, I say,’’ 

Sec Joms’b jBroiflab!!/ as a Philosnplikal and Jidkiimie Tim-Iwr, pn 
111 18 . 

Similarly, in. tlio life of «. state, i(. is often clesiraMo tliat an tvd 
filioiikl be brought to a. head. For this veaaon, it has ol'Uui liccu ohservi d 
tint it ia generally bctiiOr t o have, a thoroughly bad dosiiol, than a h lU 
good ono. HraR Hallani rwnarks {ComlOvliuHal Hiehiry of Kn'jlift !) 

tVe are much indebted to tho memory of Barlnm, THiehc.ss ol tiloveh-intl 
Louisa, Imohess of Fortsmouth, anil Mrs, Pllea.not' tlvvyn. . , , Tlu > 
played a serviceable part in ridding the kingdom of ils heHolted loyalti 
Cf Buckle’s History of Vh''dii.(ition, voh i., p. IWfi, M'hcrc tlii.s puhSOiit 
IS more fully given. 
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ma nly o i tl & per r etrat i of •ti_tisge^ DwJIy thongltt mmcces 
s'lry to h&vQ a ^pcc al law aga tist t “ 

5, Pmuslimeat. — Sin aiway.'j Lriugs evil coiiseiiucnces with 
it, and thufic evil eouscqucjicos alvi-aya react in some way upon 
fcUe perpetTator. It was o/ic of the paradoxes of the Sociuric 
taaolung tirat it is worse for a man to <io wrong tlvm to siiffei 
wrong. In a sense this is ti'uc. The consequences of aulfering 
wrong are external. They do not hurt the soiii ; whereas 
■when a mair does wrong, he lowers himself in the scale of being, 
and thus wrongs hiiaaelf worse than any one else could wrong 
him. Still, the evil effects of a man’s wrongdoing upon himself 
are not always apparent either to himself or to others. He 
often seems to have got off scot*free. 

Now this is contrary to our natural sense of justice. We 
naturall y think that a man should be rewarded accordiriift o 
his do edC Arid tHItTtdca seems to' have a j^tionarjustiiicatiM. 
TKo~vii'tuoiis mm is fighting ou the sido of human progress, 
and we feel it natural to expect that the gods will fight with 
him, and thy.1 his Lihours will prosper. The vicious man, 
ou the other hand, is fighting against the goda,** against our 
ideals of xiglit ; and it aeoius unnatural and unreasonahlo that 
his course should prosper. If for a lisnc the virtuous man is 
!i.usuceossfnl, wo yee fed bound to believe that his ultimate 
reward ca,nuot “ be duat,"^ His cause at least must proapgr, 
unless the world is founded on injustice ; and it is natural to 
e.xpcct and hope that ho will prosper along with it. On 
the other haml, if the wicked for a time seems to flourish, 
wo cannot lioip believing that ids triumph is ophemcral, that 
m the long run tho wages of sin must be death, 

ItJiJuiiSi..:'- V- d gratitu dcaaiiiiisarfingO' 

ilnd their rn . )■: 'n , we are not here main-’ 

tuInTiIg~tfe5^TEeseH5elings derive their oripw from any such 
ritional consideration. The psychological question of the 
development of these feelings is nob now under consideration. 

^ See the concluding p.%ragrapl33 in Sidgivick'a McthQds of Ethka. 

“ On this point, sou Miil’a UUHit^rianiaiDi, chap. v. Sne also Adam 
tSraith’s TSmortj of Moral SenliwrUft, Part II., Boct. H,, chap, iii., where 
the djgtinotion borweeu an inquiry into the origin oi rovongs and an 
inquiry into it6 riitional basisi ij clearly drawn. 
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H it, tl.CnC fecLngrt .scarcBly )Aa„.U.,n ^r„uud the 
developed consciousnCMa of mankind unless they Jiad Buppoit 
in reason ; .'Uid it: is this rational Kupport that we have now to 
talc notice of. 

Mow it iii.oatti f tlu'-so tiat-urii.'i hicliiiffl that, i:(;wai;d iind ^Lurntdi 
uu lit. takftJh^K origin. In the case of revenge, indeed, and 
to soThe extent even 5h the case of gratitude, there is a certain 
tendency for tihe feeling to grow weaker as t.l i(i race dcvcl ons. 
so far ns merely personal r clatlonsliipa ^ ore conceriieci . Ihe 
pinneval man resents keenly every wrong doneTohmisclf or to 
those who arc intimately connected with himself, and seeks to 
return it at the earliest opportunity upon the head of the 
peipetrator. As the moral consciousness develops, this feeling 
of personal resentment bccomoa less keen. Men begin to 
learn that their merely personal wrongs arc not of infinite 
iropoitanco : and under ccii-ain cdreiimstM)CCH_ioj'giKiiMfes 
bf c (lines pos.sible, Th i ' . ' . . ,1 ^J^not 

nrewsatnydii wning ^ i ■ , this_hn;t 
th it is of indlnont. 

’XH"'regai'ffii soolefy, however, tlu'.rc is iiotr aiiylhing like tlio 
same weakening of ikc_ sense of injury. A__wrong against 



made appareiit^'fris'lid'mXhaflhe jnatificatloii of punisiiintnl 
IS to Ije lomil.-'" 

jh 6. Theories of Punishment. — Tlirce prineipul theoricH of ihe 
faims of punishment have been put forward. These are genu- 
ally known as the p roven I, jvc (or dclnrmiii.), the educ al ive 
(or reformative), an.tl the rct ribui.ivc theories. 

According to the first view, th e aim of I'mnishment is to 
de ter others from committing similar ollenccis. ft is expresst'd 
m the familiar dicium of the judge— “ Ycivi'ure not punisht d 
for stealing sheep, but in order that sheep may not be stolen ” 
If this were the sole object of punishment, it seems probable 
that, with the development of the moral conseiousness, it 
would speedily be abolished : for it could scarcely be rogardtd 
as just to inflict pain on one man m&rchj for the benciU of 
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othcia It wo Id involve treat ng a ii an as a 7/ as a a ere 
means not an cn 1 in Inmself 

riie second is that the aim of puaisJbnent is to educate 
or reform the ofiender himself. This appears to be the view 
that is most eommonly tahca at the present time because 
it is the one which aeema to fit in best witli the humanitarian 
sentimeuta of tlio age. It is evident that this theorj’- could 
hardly be used to justify the penalty of death ; and many other 
forma of punishment also would have to be regarded from this 
point of view as inefieotive. I ndeed it is probable that in 
many instances kind treatment rvo ul d" liavn a betterefiaefc 
than pumsEment. 

The tErd^ew k that the aim of p unishment is tQ. allovr a 
ma nk deed to return on his o wn head, i.s. to make it apparent 
tha F^the evil consequences ~ot his acf are not 
oth erspbut eypTIa which he's jumself iavoIveS? TEIiTiTEe 
vidiFoI' puiusiimcut which appears to accord best with the 
origin of punishment among early peoples : but in later times, 
especially in Christian countries, there has been a tendency 
to reject it in fcvoui of one or other of the two preceding 
theories, because it seems to rest on the unchristian passion 
of revenge. 

In this objection, however, there seems to be a naisunder- 
standing involved. Revenge is condemned- b y Christianity 
on acc ount of the feelSg of 'persni allmSfevC ilepoe which is 
involved^in itl But retribution inflicted bv a court of justie e 
need noTTHwlve any such feeling. Such a court simply ac- 
oord^tiTalmairwiiat Ee has earnedT He has done evil, and it 
k xeiiBOnabie that the evil should retram upon Mmseif as the 
wages of his sin — the negative value which he has produced. 
Indeed there would in a sense be an inner gelf-contradicfcon 
in any society which abstained from indicting punishment 
upon the guilty. 

> ThMgk poriiaps, it is most often held in ooniunefcion tlie 
proocfling view (tUe deterrent). 

" For aa emphatic statement of this view, see Cariyk’s Ixztter-Day 
Fmiphhta, Tso. 3, Seo also Adam Smith's Theori/ of Moral Smtimini, 
Part II., sect. I., chap, iv., note, Bradley's Ethical StuiUe, Essay I., 
and Diihrmg's C’aiws der FMhsoj^hie, seer. IV., otap. ii. 
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1 lijicf wbo woiH uDJiLk to make loHtltution to oscojic scot-fiec 
The Uuvt? ot sucli a soiaoty would bo little more tha.ii itijiinciioiis 
(ii rt'coinmoiida.l.ioii.'^ to tl.s cilizt'.ns. They ivoxihl not Inwe iSn 
[inco o£ iinpc.nitivow, or at Icju'^t they would bo imporat.bcH 
winch arc luiblc to exceptions. Ab.suiutc iinporativeH must 
( ithcr be able to prevout any violation of their cuminiunk, 
or else must in some wiiy vindicate thoir authority when tlu} 
are violated^ This seems to be the primary aim ot 
punishment, 

It should be observed, however, that this aim in a sonsr 
includes the other two. If the aim of punishm ent is t.o vm 
dicate the authority of the ■law , th^ will be partUlTd onelu' so 
fai as the olfender is reformed . aii3’'in'"so’Tiir as similar" acts 
ine }irnv('uto<h An<l mdoed ncithcFrcIormation nor prc\cn- 
fjoii is likely to be effected by ])uniKhmmii, unkas it in recofjpnscd 
tha.LJliiL ^wm)fik-n>&nt j f .■ .kw-- 'i.« a revcEidTon 

of the facifi that the, la ■ ' ...•/,•• ii huH liccii livokru 

1 h it, hi a sense, the breaking of it is a milliiy. It is only when 
<111 olTeiidot^Eteea the punishment of his crime to lleLhirmi Trfi d 
or o gio.id outedtiie of In^aot tIiaOic liT Il<7!rv~~i.() l iti led to Uiiiy 
n ilTcpctitiiiuic -"and it' i's^ ily l.l u. s rccog tiitioii ahso 
hkoly to load otihers to aiivT eiit anTmf t 'eiie o orc.rlm n'imllsl iiu t 
fiom"Ieiir"ol its" con,st'f|ucuic(>s. We may rcgarinTui roli'ibut iw 
1 hebryTTluinr'wheh^ , an t.lie most satisfucUu) 

of sdl the theories of punlshmeut." 

‘ Of. above, j). 2-Ui. 

-A complete (liHcuHsion of the theory of PmiiHhmcnt muni, ho lift 
1.1 writers on tlio Duloaophy of J.iiw. .1 have ficrc nift.ii-cfl only tlio'io 
poiuta that seemed most iinportiiut. 'ITiC mwit orjyiuii,! and Hitpp;i'hliv( 
trtatraent of the wiiolo subject is that contivimid in Hcgcl’H I’kiloMtplnj 
of Jtij/Jit, §§ Sh)-1015 yoc § 11). Bonidcs tho n-tiovo tlicoriw;, tluTc uo 
other iiossiblo viowa of Puiuslimwit. Ij'or iustmiue, llici'o is tJio view t liiil 
a main object of Piinislimcnt is to got rid of tlio oUhndor, so as to previ nl, 
him from working furthor miBchiof. This Ik ii proveiitivo. tiieery in sv 
aomewliat different senso from that already reforred to imder th it 
inme. But this view would evidently apply only to Hoimi focEiis ol 
PuniHliment. Por an interesting treatment of t.hc wholi) subject, I lin 
student may be roforred to Gnam’s Oolkot&l IVorku, Vol, ) 1., jip. 4Hi) 
511. DiscuBaion.*; on this subject will also bo found in fitephon’N ftm wi 
RigJdn and Duties and in the /rttefriolional Journal of Uthks, Vol. II , 
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7 Eesponsibflity [ « ti'; lor i ^ t o pul j 'Ct f p n si 

n cut, st ,is iu-eePn;i,r}' iiT a,«i-nrl5un tu wljiit oxkuit a num ip to 
l)f rcsgacdod as ro.sj[)onpiblci for hip actioriM. Tlu; pl(^u of insanity 
iP dvviiyp hold to fixorujit a man fr(un puniwliruo-nt ; Imt. porno 
limikiTa go iiuudi fnrihor limn thin. Sonio hold, in fuH 
llnf. id! c'j'imo ought, in bo rcgardod .'ih uji ovldtmon of inPiuiiU, 
and ocm.sf.qucnl.ly i.liat no one, is ki ho, rogiinhid as mspunHibh 
for Ids evil doedp, Insk'iid of piuuslung men for t.lndr ci-inu s, 
therefore, wo ought riitlioi: to tiy k> cure ihoni of t,hoir dis 
tcriipersd This view, of oourso, nisl'S on the purely detfii'iiunsat 
conception of human conduct, fk regiu-ds a man's acts not 
as the o utcome of, hiin.self but of n1!acireuiinitl^^ TTfiio 
view (JfTreodom wliicli w'o have alrc!a"^y\tiik(un8 curT(a;t, this 
ide.i is false. A ninii’a acts, when he is fully aware of what lie 
IS doing, are the expression of his owri character ; and it h 
nnpoH,si!jIe to go behind this chsu'ucter and llx the blame of 
d on some one elae.“ 

The case of insanity is dilTerciit. il’crc the man is jdienakd 
fioni liimseU', his iicls are not. his own. Of (“ourse, we must 
uiogniun in t.luj Kane, )tia,n idso a. <a';rl,iun [lurt of,<'oiulii(di foi 
which he is not entindy n‘.s[Hmsib)e, IgnorjumoexcuHi's tmuh, 
unlepH the ignorance Ls itself c.ulpti.l)li5. Anv eoiulition b 

i ma n is not fully master of hinwelf rettii iw?Trn rnv’p'o npii)iji^ . 
ivukTf when — iW in drunlcmmess--. ho cTn bo [Tlii.meinor I he 
coTulltion in winch he is. When an act Is <[one ini[iiilMivt , 
sil'O, a man hiis not tlie same full responsibility as he has foi 
a deliberate m-tion ; except in so fii.r :is lie i.s to be blamed fm 
hiving Inibittu diy,. livt sTlTr a iini^erseTn xvTuTTi itnpid.sive mts 
ire possOTTe? 

8, Remorse. When an evil deeil has been done, and win n 

the wickedness of it ha.s been brought home to the fwdor, it is 
aaompimicd by wlint is known as the pain of i^onscient <' 

No b pp. 30-:!1 and luid No. 2. pp. 2;52.lt ; uIho Vot. IV''., No "1 

pp Vol. V., No. 2, pp. Voh Vl.. No. *1, pn. 47U-Wt2, luul 

Vol VII., No. 1, pp. itwa 

^ riiia ia anniHingly illiutruted in ,SI. TPi(,1w’n KrcwJion. 

Of. ftbovo, JJuok 1., eliap. iii., pii. 

^ On this whole subjeet, sen Aristotle’s A'do’c#, Book HI,, uhap. v 
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Ihis pain ariHe a fi'on ,LJii£!i..-aiii nji! of di actn’tL btiiwcnu onr decdij 
atuT o uxTtTca S! It is pmpottionc.d, ilicrcJ'oi'cT'nbt to " lo 
( iTumuty of our k'u!s, but to tlie duffrco of diHcropancy bctwien 
tiu’so anti our moral uspinitioiw. In tho “ Juirtionod sitmt i ’ 
it IS Mcai'ccly Colt at all, licoauso lie lias Iiabitiiated liimKcU to 
jive within a, nuivorsc with whoHii iilc-alM his aets an'- in porfui 
h irniony. It is only in the rare moments in which he hcconus 
iwarc of tlic larger nnivorse hcyoml, (hat he is made conscious 
of any pang. 

On the other hand, in a Benaitivc moral nature, iuibituatcil 
lo the higher universe of moral purpose, an evil deed ia not 
merely accompanied by a pang of conscience, but, if it is an 
evil of any considerable magnitude, by a recurrent and per- 
sistent sense of ha,ving fallen from one’s proper level. This 
peisistent feeling of degradation is known as remorse. In its 
rleopost form, it. is not merely a grief for parliciihu' ants but 
a sense of di'gradution in one’s whole moral cliiir;u;lei' — a 
sense that one biw olTended agiust the liighest law, and, lli it 
om’s whole nature i.s in neml of regenei'idimi. 'J'he ht'd 
e\prca.sion oj this in all literature i.s, 1 suppose, (hat ('.onlniiKd 
in the [i 1 st Psalm : “ Against thee, thee, only, have .1 sinned, and 
done this evil in i.hy sight. . . . IJeliold, 1 was shajuin in 
iniquity, and in sin did my iiwitlieT coiieeivii me,” cie. 

9. Beformation,'" The. natural effect of reinorrio’ is to lead 
lo a reformation of cliaraeter. This elTcct may be jU'cveuUd 
by “stifling the eonscwuce,” i.e. by per.sistwd.ly withdrawing 
onv attention from the higher moral imiverse yiul emleavouiing 
to habituate oiiraelvca to a life in a lower one. 'J'liis endeavour 
may easily be successful. There is nothing inevitable aboiU 
the higher point of view, Facilis Jeftccnaun Antrid. Put if 
we do not thus abstract our attention from the voice of con- 

Some WTlters limit tUo application of the Icnii “ reniorsc ” i.o thcHc 
eases in wliicli it docs not lend to ropciitnnco. Bomctiiniis th<- Himc 
ol aberration from tlio right path ia so stroiif^, that n retiii'ii to it kccIVis 
impossible, and the mind sinks into abMolutc doppair. Itut, tlw'i'o Hi'iius 
to be no suflu’ient reason for confining the term to Nnch sot ihist 
It applies jiroperly to any case in which there is «. tjimwinff puin oi 
Conscience. The word is derived from the IMin nwurnlco mi'amiig 
" to bite again and again.” 
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c ot TO tlie natural ttsulfc is tliat \ne laai e ji Ooit io rega n the 
level Jfcou wh cli we have fallen txj bring ^..rowu actions once 
n ore ..nto aotordance •with the ideals of -whicli we iire aware. 

This rise often roqnimfi a certain renewal of onr -whole ijatiure 
It xequiros a procch;s o£ conversion like that to wliicli we ha\ c 
already rororred. lluch a jirocess is brought oni in the Tsolm 
which rve have already quoted. " Puxge me with hyssop, and 
I shall be ckiiu. . . . Create in mo a dean hoa-i't." 

^Vhdt is here hgucativciy referred to ia the process of iuvbiUiu- 
ting oui’selvcB to a higher univorse, involving a transforinution 
of our •whole nature. When such, a transformation is eft'ectecl, 
it becomes almost impossible to act upon flic lower level. Our 
habits of action become adjusted to the ideal within us, and 
go on ahnost ■without an efiort. Tho will becomea io some 
extent “ holy.” Indeed some religious enthusiasts have even 
thought that such a process of “ .sanctification ” may go so 
far aa to make sin an impossibility/ But this is an oxaggera- 
tioii ; “ for virtue,” as Hamlet aayu, “ cannot so inoculate our 
(lid stock but y/o shall relish of it.” What adunlly is po,s.s-ible 
is that we <■'^'0*'’'’ 

point < '■ ;_'V _!. ... . •.• . 

thatis .. ■ ’i • ' I: his wiq^'TveTh.'Ty asyrrtjtto- 

tically afptdJfunite"!!)' a state of perfect holiness of will. 

10, Porgiveness.— Tho place of punishmont has been in- 
dicated as tlie recoil of guilt upon ihc oiTendor, thereby ossert- 
ing 1/hc majesty of law, imd l«i.djiig on, througli this, to ro- 
penfemee and, reformation. Ju this ■u'ay “ Uhi wliccl coiuch full 
circle ” : the crime is wiped out— *.«, its oaaentiul nullity is 
exhibited — within the univerao ocenpied by tlw oriunnul. 

It is possible, however, that this rovolution niuy bo clTactt'd 
without the intervention of puiii,shn!eiit. The guilt m.ay bo 
brought homo to the mind, not l;y tho working of it out within 
the universe in which it has ari.TOc, but by rhiug to u higher 
universe, Bducafion, for instance, may bring about thi.s 
result. Modem humanitariiui sentiment leads us, a.s for as 

^ Cf. Firat Fputk of John, cliap. Hi., 0 ; “ Whes<X'Ver is (.iecl 

d(5ili iioi eonsmrt sin ; for iiia seed reKuiiiiofch in him ; and to ciwmot 
sm, beoauso be is born of h'od.” 

# 
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lOfimnk'., to H00.k to <,1ftal witK crimiiia]t!---f!Sjjecia.lIy youn}» 
jn iti.iTuil?<--^o !Tilh rirTO 

Wriwc tJiy ifi poKHj'fileTiHi'lMfmtoo '■' ,'. i 

no IfUif'or nxiHt.H at tini higlier pniilt oi' viow. Jt inuHt bo 
i'(nnoTnl>ofi;(l, liowuv<‘.i, that ■!<> say tliif. iti not i.n (kmy tKo 
VivliiJily of tlic prc'ceclin^ awoiint of jHiniainnont.^ 

11. Hegel's Theory of PtiiiisluMient.-"-Tlic ictjibutivo theory 
of punishment, as explained in the preceding scctiom«, is 
essentially that of Hegel ; but, as stated by Hegel, it is too 
elaborate and Involves too laueli reference to the general 
pliilysophical system of Hegel, to be properly considered in 
such n Manual ne this.- The general contention, hottover, is 
coinpanitivcly simple. It is that punishment is demanded 
by the crimirud. It may oven be described CiS his Korvard ; 
and, thus regartled, the view becomes OHstmtially identical with 
the very situplo corice.ption. of Aristotle, nccordifjg to which it 
may rigidly (ic JeHcrilmd as ^ negative reward.' The same view 
may be said t o lie implied in the biblical phrase (hat ' the wages 
of KUL is dKltlu’ 

XJie meaidng of tiufi may bo a little nionj fully explainod. 
I t iii rightly emd that 'virltie is its ovvj i reward.’ When 
one acts rlgliir.fy, Ihere is nomuillymiKrcan’ for any externa l 
rnkitrd, thpugir jn'ee.rtiun cu’e-uin'hlii'twi^, Kutnoyewarti _may Iks 
fvTfrtr*! ;■■/ ‘r~*-r'^henHinh~ng^ t! u ngTFTTdmiy with 
dear '" ■'■! '• " ' ^ dl that is invnlvid in_itj_it adiksyes ibj_ 
purpij;SfiJj^t r57rlTdrnff~gttffTn~^^ , The. ac.ior nui.y KuilVx 

in doing it TamnTmTHdTHseTrTn^^ right Unit .he should 
receive some siiiUblo compensatiun ; or lie may fail, in spite 
of all hj.s dioi't, to accomplwh. t.he purpose at which ho aim.s. 
Bu t the intrin.sH! reward of his »dj<«pibyJi>umdJA-thy a,(,:eonn 
pl iahment of iluTcu d'aFi^uilt lie ahn od. 

O n the other han<irT3Kc~1mL,a wln Taima at do.struction is 
entitled to a negative rowardr^Tt''STuS'Ti][^rtr'ffffd1ie'hjugTit^ 

^Some highly suggestive renuwlcs on the ndatien between Puinwli- 
jnent and Jj’orgivonean will bo found In Cnird'a Heyd, jip. liS-ItO. 

“ ft boa boon well oxyoumled and JiscuaSed by M(!'raggi.u-t in hit 
StvAies in Jhij/'lia'ti See also Bradley’s Ethical- i^ludica 

ISaeay I,, and Raabdall’a Theory oj Good nrid ii’un'. Book L, chap. ix. 
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gf>b it The 80 C etv that pun shes hi u a not defrandiCj, h m of 
1 debtgvnghm what he deserves, vhat he has earned 
0 1 na, y laiigu.ayO reeognizea this, and it is quite in accordance 
with oonimon sense. The punishment may help to cure him , 
; , 1 ■ ■ ' ^ ; i_ _ 1! ; t '.v rjr.--: others ; ius t aa the intrinsiG 

; , .i.,, hn/. :t.. ' ■date and escoiirage others 


But, oi course, this presupposes rhat his action is deliberate 
If he is insane or mentally deranged, he is sot entitled to his 
punishment, any more than one who brings about a good result 
ignorantly or by accident is entitled to the reward that is 
directly or indirectly involved in it. 

Incidentally, tie suGcesafni aetdon of the well intentioned 
man may encourage others to go and do likewise ; and. similarly, 
the punishment of the criminal may serve to deter others from 
following in his footsteps. Bu' i;, ' 'viails.^ 

good and evil actions, ra ther • . l. ■ ' ' of th e 

action sTKeiScIyhSi 

Thu.fi iuficfpfcted, the Hegelian theory of punishment seems 
to be the most satiafactOTV theory that has been ijjit forward. 
It helps to explain why it is that men. who are not liable to 
any external punishment for their evil deeds or negligence 
tend to seek to impose upon themselves some form of penance. 
They feel that they have not get their deserts._ The natural 
result is repentance. All this applies to the deliberate actions 
of uornul human beings. It does not apply to those who are 
wholly or partially insane ; and it may be well to add a little 
boro about thi.s. 


12. Recent Pathological Studies.— In dealing with the 
general relations between Wish and Will, we bad occasion to 
refer to the psyohologioal researches that have been carried 
on by Freud and others into the ways in which human actions 
are liable to bo affected by the presence of suppressed wishes, 
due to some extent to misguided methods of edupation. The 
recognition of these influences has led to the view that the 
treatment of some forms of vice and crime should be medical 
01 educational, rather than purely punitive. This has, of 
course, been generally acknowledged in the ease^of defimto 
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fnimn of rnaaiuty nnd evon of prononncod mental dcficioncy 

Wbat; is now bcinf^ nrf^ed is tliat ihero arc many forms and 
di "TOCS of moiifal perversion, and, that possibly most; forms 
of sin and crinio slionld bo Tcjj;anlc(l as being doe to such per- 
version, :md cotiscqiKMilJy as not- projicrly yabj(‘.ci> to morti.l 
bl uiic. This would not nocossarily inrply that no form of 
punishiju'.nt should be used, but only tluit the pmniMhnioni 
should he regarded as being orfaentially modteinnh 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, that oven F. 11. Bradley, 
who was oil the whole a. strong supporter of the rctrihutory 
view of punishment, wrote a remarlrable paper^ dealing with 
what he called ‘ social surgery,' in which he appeared to 
advocate infanticide in o,crtain circumatanoes as a form of 
preventive iiunishment by the elimination of tho.so who might 
be presmned to be unilt. 

The psych o-.snalysts sock rather to prevent crime by dis- 
covering what aro commonly reforred to a.s ‘ complexes,’ 
and using wha,t, in a hmad sense, may he charaetmlHed as 
iiudical methods for their cure. The diseuM.sion of ihis luirdly 
falls wji.hin-tlie ae.ope of a purely ethicid study, any mtvi’c th in 
the goneral troabmeut of insanity does. VVluit it involves is 
the question, how fur particulnv individuals eim be regarded 
as being, in the full mcilso of the word, reHponailile for tlu n 
actions, n they know that they are. doing wrong, -some form 
of puni.shjne.nt is 1-lu; natura.l expre.sslon of social disapproval, 
and may serve to pre.vent the recurcc.nee of the wrong and 
posaiiily also to have, a considcrahh) odueatlve. elTeet on 
the, wrong-doer. But, if the wrung-sloer does not readly know 
that ho is doing wrong, or ia .somehow incapable of aelE- 
oonttol, some form of medical treatment. w<ndd seem to be 
called for. 

The question, ‘ Cau’st thou not mini.ster t.o a nund 
diseased 1 ’ is probably a good deal nearer t-o the, possihihlv 
of on affirmative answ'or than it was in the time of Whab'o.spe.w 
hut it hardly falls within the province of Flliic-s to deal with it, 
though it does, no doubt, belong to the closely related province 

^ “ Some Itoiuarks on PiiTiiKiimcul,” puWislusl in tin* I/ihriiiitioiutl 
Jowmal of Btliics, April, ISW. 
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of Psycholog) In deaf ng w ti, cr me there are evidently 
fiOTeral d st oction=i that tis important to draw. A person who 
his CO tt n feted an action that may be characterised as orimmal 
(whether deflmtely so recognised by the law of his cotmtry 
or not) may be (1) definitely insane, (2) suffering from some 
temporary obsession or ' complex (3) following some 
eiToncous principle, con-seientionsly believed to be sound, (4) 
indifferent to moral considerations. 

In the first case, it seems clear that he ought to be confined 
and dealt ■with in accordance with the best medical knowledge 
that is available. The second ease is one in ■which the advice 
of the psycho-analyst might be properly called in, In the 
third case it might be necessary to confine the offender and, if 
possible, convince him of his error. The fourth case is the one 
that definitely calls f ■ ■ . ■ ' ’ ■ ' ' -l, as a preliminary 

to or element in a . ■ • * ion. In extreme 

casas, it may call for the penalty of death. 

Birth reafcriction may, in some cases, ser've as a preventive 
mcasuj'C.’- Infanticide, whioh appears to have been suggested 
by Bradley in the article already referred to in the inlermiiond 
Journd ofBthic^, is at least open to the objection that it would 
tt'Jid to encourage a degree of indifference to human life and 
hiuaajr suffering which it ■would be undesirable to cultivate. 
It ficcutfi strange that Bradley should ever have thought that 
such treatment as he suggests would, he in accordance ■with the 
‘ ethos ’ of any modern civilised people. But what he meant 
is, in any ease, not very clearly explained ; and, at any rate, 
it is hard to sec how it could properly he brought under the 
conception of Punishmenl 

13. Social Cotrupiaon. — So far we have_ been looking at 
moral evil only as it appears ro the individual life. But a 


1 'Ihi; juotlwds imJer which it might JegiHasateJy be {tpplied, could 
ntily he properly di.-scjis.sed in n treatise on Sookl Pliilosopty or on 

f .'(‘lui.sf.rv. , T, , 

~ ‘ Sojhe Romarks on Punishment-’ Some remarks oa 
‘Hemarkd’ will he found in RashddU’s Theory of _Go^ and Vol, 
IL, pp. 42fl-V. The subject scetns to belong to Social Phuosopuy ratner 
f ha.n to the more liiaited province of Ethics. 
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Boc oty £us well as iiti ti 1 vi lual may 1 ivo r il \rel once 
OT tip. feet. It mpiy htivc its ftuStioniM and its uiKtitations 
Jrtinio.d ;i.s in give, eno.oiiragcment to ifa citizouH at (wtiry turn 
to live at ilie higlsoHt Iniman level ; oi’ it may have thcau so 
(U viised aH to t)hniruct tlio moral life iuul make virtue, in ccrl mi 
aspeetH, ahncsst an impoBKihility.* 

Giviliiiatioa ogght to nman . the arriu)gpnu.'nt of aoc.ial ton- 
ditioai? so as ina ]<i^ virtue as as 

po'^^sfKtei But oivilisiation, as it aetually exists, is jiartly a 
prorlucf“of the vices as well as of the virtues of maukiud ; and 
IS adapted to the former a-s well as to the iattor. It is not 
arranged for the extinction of vice, but at most, in Burke’s 
language, that vice may “ lose half its evil by losing all its 
grosanesa,” It la arranged not for the promotion of vhtac 
but only of rc.s]5cctal)ility. ITproie virtue ia in many wa^s 
made dilhcalt rather than easy.’* Among the rioli luxury is 
cmouragecl. Wants arc multiplied, and go on multiplyiiig 
th< niHelvi's, and lucti are tmnpied to stv'k l.he satisfiietiim of 
Itidu by (ItHlujnmtrabic means. The jtoor, on the oilier liand 
me Pxploitc>4— i.fl. used as a ine.ro means fur the lulvantagi of 
of hers. They have no leisure for culture and are exjiosed to 
many temptations. 

When a nation has readied such a si age as I his, it o.lUa 
decUnoB and falls, Tiuleed, it itiiml. do so, unless it is ji- 
awakened by a reformer, such as in out own time, ttirlyle. and 
rinsldn, Smnetime.s also it i,s aaved by a revolul.ion ; bat. this 
generally involves almost as much moral evil as t-he, corrufit 
state of society itself. Sowctimps, again, a, nation waiahis 
BO far from the ways of righ toousacBy i,ha,1, other na-fiiutts fed 
justified in stepping in for its punishment. It is in such east s 
that 0 ,u ofEcnflivc warfare Hccms to bo justiried. but, H m 
aelclom that one nation i.s thus entitled to malce iisell' the jndg< 
of another. The Jews seem to havo regarded themselves m 
this way in ancient times. In motiern t.imes, as a- goneral ruh 
only a combination of nations could ted t-hemselves bi rejm - 

^ Prof. Muirhciid has onuinemlod, iis illuBlralilonH uf such 
{Wlcmenta of EUiiox, 3nd Edition, p. 17J), ’* hrotbels, gaiiililiag <knH 
cnba, and finishing schools,” 

“ Soo Carlyle’s vieiv on this point in his Essay ou “ 'I’he Cpera.” 
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■=,pnt the =! de of r ghfe reason against the coirnpt ons of some 
\ a:t t h boc etj 

1 TJiia chapter is of courao concerned only with the eihcal aapect of 
nini'a.! pathfilo^/y. Tfor other aspects see Mercier’s Coxdtid and its Dis- 
orders ; ftlsQ the interesting books by Mr. W. D. Mortison on JwAmls 
Ojfenrkr.) and Crime its Games, Enrico Eerri's Gntniml Sodaiojy, 
Maudrfloy’e Bo'b/ and Mind, and other works on morbid psyebology, 
erimir.ok'gy, &c. On the subjects of sin and paniehaieat referenes 
should be made to Dr. MoTaggatt's Skidies in JUsffelian Oosmlogy, 
chaps, w. and vi. 
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1. Social Evolution.- - Although wo have Irocguuitly ro.l'erud, 
tljroui^hiHit the. x)re«', (ling cha,pt(‘rs, to the hict that the jucual 
life is to be r(jgarded aa a proccaa of d(;volopme,nt, yet our 
ticatmcut of it has been to a large extent stnt.ical. What has 
been saidj however, in the closing paragrn}ihM of the last two 
chapters, with reference to the work of the moral rcformei, 
seems to lead us naturally to a. more cxidieit consideration of 
the conditions of moral development. That ihere is a (s'.rt iiu 
' mereuHing '[iiirpose. tlirougli llio agtts,” is ji, l-nith that is now 
lu sojiui form gcncriilly admittixl, Imwowa- uukA we, nuiy b( 
tcmpticd at tirtjes to d<uibt. it. 

T'ltis is ('u the whole an entirely modern e.one.i'ption, and 
IS M<usi< 3 wiui.r (iontrary to the impressiuns of the mituml tnan 
It IN unt only to this gracefni [Xfssimisin of jii [loraeo tioil. Hn 
pr<su'nt geruicaftion seems a degemo'id^i oiTspring of lio.roitt sift s 
Tin! idea of a (loldim Age hohiiid us, of tlio '' good old thru 
when men were niu-.orj'Ujtled hythe Ui.xuriesiUid follies of alalu 
Hg( , of tliu“ wisdom of our auecKhms,” when men hadved at llu 
world with a, fresher and rhs'.jxM- ghmee, has n, ee.rtiuii iiiitm d 
fascitLatioufot the diseontetil;<‘.d spirii.of man. Nor is it entiu ly 
without a bUHis in fact. Tf '* ne.w oeeasifum inhig now duties,” 
they also bring new opportunities for vice. Looking, for 
instance, at the commercial mondity of tin? present l.inie, 
and comparing it with the practices of more primitive peoples, 
we have often a ddliculty in determining wlndher, in the root 
of the matter, wc have advanced or ree.e(h;d. if in some 
respects our actions seem more trustworthy and based on 
broader and more reasonable jirinciples, in other re.speola w(‘ 
seem to have grown more solfiah arid dishonest than men over 
were before.^ 

^ Of. Marshall’s Pn’rwysfeii of EcoiiorruM, pp, G-S and liGI. 
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li s only wJ c ve pa, a iraai the actions of ndiv dual Iniman 
leii 1^8 to tisc cons df^iatiou of the pmc pies on which men are 
\p ctcd to act — the codea of duty and ideals of I'irtue which 
have grown up among us — that we gain any firm assurance of 
progress. When we reflect, however, that those higher 
conceptions of couduct which prevail among us could scarcely 
hold their ground if there were not some individuals who 
habitually acted in accordance with them, vre may be led to 
believe that even in the individual life there must on the whole 
have been a certain advancement. And, indeed, this convic- 
tion ought to be rather sta-engthened than otherwise by the 
rocognitioD. that, in our modern system of life, there are depths 
of dogradation which to a mder state of esisteuce are scarcely 
known. Corrufiio o'ptimi pessima. The grass, as Rnskiu 
somewhere remarks, is green every year ; it is only the wheat 
that, on account of its higher nature, is liable to a blight, 
So, too, a more animal is incapable of such a fall as we find in 
man. As Walt Whitman says, — 

‘ Ttey do not: sweat aud wliiiui about their conditioB, 

't'li.i'y do not lie awalto in the dark and .weep for tiftir sins, 

'.rWy do not xnako ms sieJs discussing their duty to God : 

Not ojio ia dissatisfied, not one is demented 
Witfi the mania of owning things ; 

Not ouQ feneek to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands 
of years ago ; 

Not one is I'EspBctaWc or unhappy over the wliale eartli.’ 

All this is, no doubt, very creditable to the lower animalis ; 
yet it need not induce us to envy their condition. Jliau’s 
rdativc unhappiness, as Carlyle says, is due to Ms greatness. 

The as-sertiou of oux weakness and deficiency,” as Emerson 
puts it, " is the flue innuendo by which the soul makes its 
enormous claim.” “ A spark disturbs our clod ; ” and this 
disturbance brings with it the possibility of new forms of evil. 
Animals are not capable of the higher forms of sin. “ The 
advantages whioh I envy in my neighbour, the favour of society 
or of a particular person which I lose and he wins and which 
makes me jealous of Mm, the superiority in form or power or 
place of wMch the imagination excites my ambition— these 
would have no more existence for an agent not self-conscious. 
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)r Bofc Wjtili othxif {3^4f-coTiriCT^rUi^ ngSutiSj ttlmin vT.rlo r 

has for tho bhiid.'’^ 

So it ia 0.1 bo, in eoino nioasuTe, with the growth of civilisation 
Knowledge is power for evil as woU as for good. TIio depth of 
our IMl jnoaaiiros iiho licight of our IToiivc.n ; asid when we 
arc conscious of apocifd degradation and niiscry in the midst 
of a high civiliJcation, wo may reflect, with Milton’s Satan, 
‘‘ No wonder, fallen such a peimicioua height.” There aectns, 
therefore, to bo no real reason for douljting that in the general 
improvement of the conditions of life there is also a certain 
moral advance.^ To the consideration of this advance we 
may now appropriately devote a few paragraphs. 

2. The Moral Universe. — We have seen already that the 
moral life of an individual is lived within what may bo described 
IS .1 .social or moral universe. Bmdi a universe is conalitn tcd 
by varioua (dements, ft (;on»ist.s7on tlio one band, of a mo ral 
uh nlTU lgMFdly "tecogoized b y tli c society in wlikdt the m- 
dwulvnd lives. 't'iiia'uToal may bcis.vpresseil m a (;ode of com- 
ttiandmoiifa^n a Hcrica of iniunolions, or in the form of a 
life whioh is set up a.s h model for our imit,ati()n. This is iho 
ideal aide of our moral universe. On the other imnd, it coriHisf s 
of defi nite, social institid ions. sucdi as we have rc.ferred to m 
Ohaptor'' TT Kinaliy, it consists of ocrbiin Itabitniil modes 


‘ Green’s I’rohigomna to }iihv\% p. i:U. JC sheiild. howevor, in fninuiHs 
bo noted, fUat praelically nil l.lie ovila heco nliuilwl (.o ni'e to be found 
m a rudiiuoniftry form oven amcnig (.Im lower aiunudri. V\'hiit is )niruliiu 
to man i» not so inueK th(s pi-eaeiu^o of new fortTw of evil as l.he i !i n 
eonseiouauosfi that tluiy are ovil, and tlio coriKefiuent d<‘jj;r!iil:i,l,ion ni. 
yielding to tlsom. Still, it is also true that civillnidion ereulcs inert 
subtlo forms of ovil. 

* Even Oarlylo partly admits Ihifi. Sot) ids Jlmm and Jlero-U'mlnp. 
Loot. IV, “ I do not muko much of ‘ I’rogrcHH of tii« iS[H,'t'Kw ’ iw haudUd 
in those timos of oars, , . . Yot t may say, tlio fact itBcif sctuii.s ceituio 
cnoogh., ... No man whatovor Iwljoveii, or can bcHovo, (utaetiy wlsal 
hi8 grandfather believed : ho enlarges somcwfwt, by fresli disctiveiy, 
hiB view of the tlniverso ; and consoquently his Theorem of the IfuiverMC 
. It is the history of every man ; and in tho history of martklnd wo 
see it summed up into great historical amounts — revolutions, now epochs 
. . So with all beliefs whatsoever in this world— all Systems of Bebef 
and Syatoms of Practice that spring from those.” 
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of acfciOD acquire 1 railiei bj balf tmconse ous imitatjou 
i1S» ’"by" an) <l at net 1113 set 01 s or efiora tt> copy an 
ideal pattern. 

In any gh'cri age and country these three elements of a social 
imiverso will ncariy always be found in some more or less fully 
developed form ; Imt often there is a very considerable diver- 
gence between the three. A people's ideal does not always 
hear a dose resemblance to its ittstitutiona or its habits ; and 
soinetimea even its habits are not entirely conformable to its 
mstitutioma. A religion of peace and good-wdl has been found 
not inoompatible with the thumb-screw and the torpedo , 
and the existence of the monogamio family is not always a 
guarantee of social purity. A large part of the moral develop- 
ment of peoples consists in the effort to adjust these three 
elements to one another though it also partly consists in-the 
effort to elevate their ideas, and improve their institutions and 
habits. 

S. Inner Contradiction in our Universe.— The mere want of 
jidjustinent between the various element's in onr nwial universe 
ia oftf'U of itself auflicicut to .suggest the need of a new ideal 
or of now iiifititutioas. luetitutious to which men's habits 
cannot be adapted are soon felt to be ansatisfactoiy, and have 
to be aboltsht’d. This was largely true, for instance, of the 
institution of celibacy among the clergj- in the luiddie ages. 
tSo, again, if out itwtifcution.s and. liabits are ha contradiction 
with our itieal, this will .sometimes be the means of enahling us 
to s'cc that oux ideal is i.oo narrow. The early Christian ideal 
has been in this way e.xpanded by the absorption of elements 
derived from the G recks aud other pagan peoples. 

On the other hand, our habits may become gradually re- 
formed, so as to adapt themselves to the institiitions among 
which we live ; and our lastitations may gradually be adjusted 
to our ideals. This is perhaps the moie normal oonrp of the 
tvro. Sometimes there is a crisis in a people's life, ia which 
the question arises, whether the institutions are to be revolu- 
tionized or men’s habits reformed. There seems to be such a 
crisis, for instance, at the present time with regard to our 
industrial system. „ 
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4 Sense of Incompleteness I vcn ipart h wovi.r fro 
thrsv o fnwl t newtlunour v ret wh I 1 v ls forward 
by a kiiul of iiiitural (linJcctic, tlicrc is also a ioiidonoy l;o pio- 
in our In'-bil.s, nini idralH, dots sinifdy to our 

consf.iouaiU'MH o{ i.licir iucioiufilctciiPSH. XIuh itu:om|ilot,ciipss 
IS ofiftTi lirKt. Iiroitiililr to oli'ui' oot!sc)oiiwtio.s8 Liy wotno rtsforuu ! 
who ])oints out a oort.idn want <tf lopio in our [iroHont system 
Much a Tcfonucr poinfs out, for inst-afico, fiuif. wo Jia.Lutualh 
ac1 in one way under certain circiuiistanecH, but i)i cpiito w 
op})ofiite way under other circuinatauccH, when tlicrc is no 
sufficient reason to account for the diCfercucc. 

Ho may point out inconsistonoics, for instauec, in the, wa'^ 
nr which men conminnly trout their cliildrou, being soructinns 
(ruel and somotiineK uv<T-in<iu)gent, Or lie may peunt out 
tlw (liiTeveuco Iwfiween the morality rt'OogiuKcd iti the reJatiunM 
hetweeii eoiinti'ie.s in their negotiatiosiH with one another and 
tlj d’. j-eengnized iu the ri-hiUoiis belAvi'en indlviibui.lH, and may 
ask wholher there is eny adeiiuate ri'uNou for this eontr.wt 
()i he may point to tiio pains hdiieted on anumdM in (a’l'lnm 
procicsHcs of j'dvlsecdhui, or in. various forms of the ffiase, or m 
Hlanghtcr-houses, or even in the ordinary use of animals lU 
mstniments of human servh’o. ; lie may eontrast tins will! tlu 
lie. itnmni ancordi'd to human beings; and mn.y ask wbethei. 
Hieing that in respect, of the sulTei'ing of pain there ajipi irs 
to be no distinction between men amt iinluiais, them is aip 
sudicicnt. rea.Hoji for l.oIeeat.ing in the. casi*. of animals what would 
nob be toleratcid iu t.lui ease iif mem 

Or, again, lie may turn 1.o the in.stihtlun>ft of soeial life, iss 
distinguished from its liabits, and may call attenl.ion to 
anomaiicH in the government of the eouutry, in t.lie regulation 
of family life, iu the methods of iudifstriiJ adiiou, a.iul iu tlie 
various other organised forms in wliieli tlm life of tlie. i^om- 
inunityia carried on. Ho may thuscritiei.se those institutious hy 
means of tihonrsolvow, showing that t.he principles )indort}ing 
them a.re incompletely carriod out. ilo may twk, for iustamc, 
upon what recognized principle women are excluded from cert am 
functions and privilege.^ which arc iinivocsally ojien to men 
Finally, such a reformer, caTryhi^g his weapon of criticism 
still higher, ^may attack our ideals them solves, He may ask 


yjhctl..cr wc in onr rtn-frih- «/ what ronfit.jtute.^i 

.he liigliesli kind of li£r,. 1 h iltnre Jtoi; a coriiHin lui wiwnraa 
ilroali tiiom ? l)<i we not apply priiioi](l(:H j(i one (lii'ocLion 
tvhinh w(’. oniil’. to exlend in nnotlmr V Jf wn so rnuf'h 

iinpoi.'!a.iii:i' lo llin l.il.iiinff oC iniiit !ui(l eurinnin, Hlionki wc liot: 
he u.i; leas), cfpiclly cjircfiii aliont sonic ntlu'j' wcifi,!d.i('r runl.t(‘!'.‘i 
of Mkj law 'f (f iiifi iileal mao slnnild lie in's.ve in ImMilc jutd 
temperate in !u.s food and drinlc, should in; no(i also slmw 
{'.irtltiulc iindo!' diMaater and M<‘if-n‘Hi.rn.int, in power ? Sneli 
questions to jj,n exlnnsion of t.ho c.micepl ion of (Hh- dnt.icw 
;uul of the victuos winch wo ouj'lil; lo oidtivii-fe. ; jukI ihis aspeot 
of motal development is ,sc> jmpnrtniil: that, it may hi; well to 
consider it a little niot-i; fully. 

5. Deepening of Moral Insight.— TJiore is no respixd. iri 
which moral progress can be more cle.arly soon than in the. 
(hicpening views wiuc.ii tuim arc led to bdec of tlu> iiatm'O of the 
virt,m'.4 and of the duties tliat a'ro reipiired of them. 

Thi.s has been, iilastruited in a most rnastcrly nianoer by 
Gmm in t.Iiaf. part of his Prulrt/nt/irna tn in whieli Im 

eonlriistw tiie Clreelc wil.il (Jie iimdevu eonc<'.|t(iions of virtue 
perhaps the most; origirnd mul suggestive eluipi.t'r in tltc whole 
of that great work, flc Ittkes up the two most prominent 
of the jiersonal viTluos rceognixml hy t.he («reel<H, eouiugc, 
and tomponinee,'’ and show.s liow in modern limes liut-h the 
range of ttmir applieation lia,s linen extended and the. e-i)nee()" 
tion of the prineiplo (ui wliioli they rest (h'epened. Wi1,h re- 
gard to tenij!erano<», for insbuKai, lu: ohserves that the < 1 reeks 
limited tie; appUeation of this virtue to questioim of food and 
drink and sexual itil, croon me ; when-iw, in uiodem t.iines, 
we a])ply it to various other forms of self-denial, ’lie urges, 
moreove-r, that even with regard tei those parlh'mbH' ferms 
of sclf-indulgenoe wliieh the Greeks I'ceogniaial a.s vicious, 
the priuciplea ou which they rested the chdm for , self-denial 
were not so deep as ours. 

^ ilie I'w'i;!' ef ^xa-stjaioon. It is here tint (’refeKKor Alex 

aiuler’b vlnw nC Natui'a! Meloetiou in Mfinilw ” is in [I'ld'-y, dtni nbovr 
pp. 202-;4. -.livok 111., c-Jiap v, 

^ UJ. else Muirliojul’s Mhmfttts e/ Pjthics, pp. g-til-K, 
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W<J prcfiont to oiiiBoIvos, an lift says,- tnj.T7 jftctfl ol 
moral loyalty wMch wo should ho ashamed !;o forsake for om 
pleaames, in a far groator variety of (nrina than did Um (Irtok, 
and it is a muuh hu-gor solf*<lftiiiiil whs, oh Ioya,H,y to tluHo 
objoetpH dciuiuida of uh. It is no longer the State, jdoini fliat 
reprosoul.H i.o us tlu; ntHw 'nal'Ura whose claim.s oui 

animal inclinations Hitde ahuslmd. Other forms of assoihation 
put restraintH and make deniandK on us ivhicdi the Creek" knew 
not. An. indulgence, which a man woultl otisurwisc n,Uow lum- 
eclf, he foregoes in considcmtioti of claims on the part ol who 
ox children, of men as such or ’W'omen as such, of fellow 
Christians or follow-workmen, which could not Iiavc been made 
intelligible in the ancient world. . . . Jt ia ceri.ain that the 
roquiremonts founded on ideas of common good, which m 
our cynseiences we recognize as calling for the surrendei of 
our incliiiat.ions to ]iltjaKurc, are more fiu'-ronchiug and peno' 
tmte life mure deeply than did such requirmnents in i-hc aneicut 
world, ami that in eouscupience a more c.omplete sidf-dcuud 
is demanded of us.” 

And Crcciu goes on to add t.hat even in respec.t of thost 
aspects of lifd in wKieli the Ureeks did recognizer the virlpiic of 
self-denial, their roc.ognition is less <;om[dc1.e and far-rcachmg 
than that of the moral consciousness in our own time. This 
IS especially true with rega.r<l to .self-denial in matt.i'rs of sexual 
indulgotiee. And Llie ehanga whudi has Miijs f,:i.keu phu'C m 
our moral conscimisnoss docs not mean Tnendy tied, we liive 
extended the range within which certain virtues are applicabU' 
It involves also a deepening of our c<>nce.j)liou of tin: principles 
on which the virtue rests. 

The principles from which it was derived hy the (In ok 
moralists, “ so far as they w( 0 ’e practically available and 
tenable, ecem to have been twofold. One was that nil indul- 
gence should be avoided which unfitted a .man for thii diKtdiargt 
of his duties in peace or war ; the other, (.hat such a clu t k, 
should be kept on the lueta of the Ileah as mighf; pj-evtmt them 
from issuing in what a Greek knew as I'Yi/m,-.. a kind of .self- 
assertion and aggression upon the rights of others in nispcet 


’• Jjoc, cit., p. 284. 


^ Lor,, cit., [ 1 . 28,5, 
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of p i&oa ctad propox ty ior which we li£t e not an ef^nurafea 
name but which was looked upon as the antathasis of the civil 
sp 1 t 

Aiiothei; prevalent notion among Greek philosophers was 
“ that the kind of pleasure with which temperance has to do 
is in some way unworthy of man:, because one of which the 
other animals are susceptible.” “ Society was not in a state 
in which the principle that humanity in the person of every one 
is to be treated always as an end, never merely as a means, 
could be apprehended in its full nniveiaality ; and it k this 
principle alone, however it may be stated, which aSords a 
rational ground for the obligation to cha.stity as we uudexstand 
it. 

The society of modern Christendom, it is needless to say, is 
fax enough from acting upon it, but in its conscienoe it lecog' 
niaes the principle as it was not recognized in the ancient world. 
Tlic legal investnaent of every one with personal rights makes 
it impossible for one whose mind is open to the claims of others 
to ignore the wrong of tmiong a w’oman as the servant of his 
pleasures at the cost of her own degradation, 'Jhongh the 
wrong is still habitixally done, it Is done under a rebuke of 
oonfic'ience to which a Greek of Aristotle’s time, with most 
w'otnan .aliout him in slavery, and without even the capacity 
(to judge from the writings of the philosophers) for an ideal of 
.society in which this should be othertrise, could not have been 
aciisibtc. The sensibility could only arise in sequence upon that 
change in the actual .structure of society through W'iiich the 
hanian person, as such, without distinction of aes, became the 
subject of righfei.”^ 

Thus wc have hero, not merely an extension of the range or 
the virtue, but also a deeper conception of the principle upon 
which it rests. And the same truth might be illustrated in 
tlio Oise of other virtues. The principle of the virtues, in fact, 
becomes universalized, and ceases to attaeh_ itself simply to 
thi.s or that particular mode of manifestation. And along 
with this universalization there comes a deeper consciousness 
of the inwardness of the virtuous life. So long as the virtues 

^ Loe, p- 2SS. 
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vri, U) nfu^U^l orly w t jiart ci -ir i (mIc« f raftnife'rtn.t on 

Mociml lifo 0 (.H.ra.f;e wii,h the actwilif's of war), they acetj 
la be liLl'ile tiioro tlia.n oid.c!r facte, ’When, on the otlicT band, 
\V( ilint, Uic ftHKoiice of the virt.ucH oonsistH in tlio applicatjon 
of t! ('.erl.iiin jii'inci])l(', whatever nniy lu; tin? sphere in whicii it is 
jipplicil, we Tceap;niKe at t.lu; mine time ihiiti t.heii' CHKcne.e Iks 
intiier in. the altitinle of the itnliviilual heart than in tin 
p utimihir forma of outward aAil-ioii. 

Tt if! true that the Grccka were by no means ignonint of tins 
essentially inward character of the virtues. They know— ^ e 
thenr best thinbors knew — that the virtiu'S are not virtaies at 
all unless they arc aiicoinpianied with purity of heart and will, 
nnlesK they are done too Kiikoo iVeKw, for the sa.kc of what is 
beautiful oi uotilc. But the rccognd.ion of this has been, very 
iuueli deepened'- by the growth of a clearer conscionsucss al 
llie universality of the principles on which the Virtnos rest. 

6. Now Obligations. -In the pruwding section we have sten 
lhatthe deepening of the conei'ption of the 'primnple on whnh 
tin yii'tiiiesi,veHt. is aecompanied by ii.n c.xlensiou of Iho spin k 
of their Ap[ilication. The e.xpansiou of our ideji.s of ol>Hgn,inm 
which takes place in this way is of a eoinpiiratively sijrii)le 
kmth Wo learn to rec(>gni» that what applies to tint (lisek 
applies equally tio tint Barba, rian, that wha.(, a.pi>rn‘.s l,o the 
Jiw ;i[)pUe.s equally to the (hnitile, that wliat iqiplie.s to mni 
applies eepuiliy io women. 

Bill along with this e.-Kpansion there is anotlnn- <i.f a less 
simple kind, by which w'e, Itccome aware of obligatnm.s lint 
present theniselves to our minds :i.s new raihe.r than as nan 
e'ctciisicnia of the ohl ones. Tints, wbi'n the. (hristtsin eomep- 
tion uE man’s nature and destiny wa.s inti'odi!ee<l, it, seemed to 
bung with it an obligation of projiagandism which hud noi 
liGcn felt in the same way hetore. Tim recognition of the in- 
finite i.saiies at stake in the tiioral regeneration of mankind, 
and of the intcre,st in these, muc.s whidi belongs f-o eveiy 

^ It fieeiaa to tno that Green aomewhat cxag^erales ilio unity at 
aentiment on tins point in the Greek and Cliriatian moral c(mReiouMnei.H, 
Ihd., p. 271 acg., p. 2S8, etc. But no doubt tlioro is greater danger m 
unduly emphasizing the diveigenco helTVcon thoai. 



1 idii I so 1 ifliidt; ed t a laperat ve othg to o tiose 
who accepted tl e Chi at an doct ne to endeavour, to the 
utmost of the*, power, to " preach the Gospel to everv crea- 
ture.” On the other hand, the knowledge wMch has been 
Haljseqaontly acquired of the gradual way in which the moral 
nature develops, has modified the obligation of preaching, 
and transformed it into the obligation to make intellectual and 
nroral education univeisaily accessible. 

Again, the knowledge that has recently been acquired of the 
relation between men and auimais baa kd to a transformation 
of our view with regard to the way iu which the latter ought to 
be treated. It would be going somewhat too far to describe 
tlus transformatiott by saying that we have estenried to tie 
lower animals the same conception of rights and obligations 
as we apply to men. Iu the case of some of the lower auimais 
any such extension would be generally regarded as absurd ; 
and even with respect to the highest of them, unless we allow 
that they are solf-cooseious, rational beings, with a moral 
life like that of man (which even their be.st friends scarcely 
chiiin for them), we cannot acknowledge that l(iiey possess 
righ1.,'H5 in any strict interpretation of the term. 

All that we seem entitled to say is, that we have he^u to 
rccogiiiao that the animal consciousness has a certain kinship 
%vith our own, that we can discover in it traces of feelings, 
por(!Cjhiiotta, and instincts that appear to he on the way to- 
wards the dcvelopnieiit of a moral life, and that consequently 
wo feel hound to treat the animals, at least in their higher 
forms, in a way that is semi-human— in a way approximating 
to that in which wo treat children, in whom ako the moral 
oon.sciousness, to which rights attach, is not fully developed.^ 

But the aeknowledgenient of our relationship has,^ in recent 
times, extended even further than this. Even with inanhnate 
nature we have begun to recognize a certain kinship and this 
has given rise in' some minds to a more or less vague aentiraenr 

"• 1 Head Irwdly sa,y that T do not iatend this passage to be taken as 
» cojnpJoto discussion of this diSicvJt question. The piram-righta of 
ddldren, for instance, must difior widely from those of the lower anmals, 
laasmuoli as the former are actually on the way to become rational, 
wboreas the latter are not. 



that eve n it ral Hce. \ i w tu n puisi nghl t 

CMHt., and ought nnt to bo watitaniy outraged. 

Ill tLtU.icing smell cxtv.nKiona of oiii: obligatioviM !i„s these, it 
ought not to ho dciiiorl that ilioro are also some obligations 
ol. wliioh we iiEo apt |o hise the oonHciousneSH. Thus, it has 
often been pointed out that,, in more pritnitlve tiincs, Uic 
«'on.seiousuass of the mutual obiigatioiiH of ma.ster and servant 
w w mueh .stronger than, it is now. 1’his must he. fully aelrniitod 
At the same time it should be rcinernbcrcd that this partial 
ohhtf ration of the oonaciouancss of a duty ia paitly due to an 
extension of the sphere within which our obligations hold 
The intensity of tlie personal relationship between master 
and servant (which, however, is often greatly exaggerated) 
was due in jiart to the. fact tha.t no human obligation was 
acknowledged except what was due to that particular relation- 
ship. The servant was snppo.scd U) owe a debt of gratifnih 
to liis imister for llio protection and patronage voucJisafed 1o 
Iniu.'' The ohUgution recognized on the side of tho niastei 
was, 1 iuii afraid, gcmm’iiUy of a nmch vaguer eluvracte.r. 

Now, on j'hc other hand, we. recognize, the obligation of man 
to man, as such, indepcndenily of any special rolai.ionslups 
'riiat this reiJognitlon of a wider wpliere of duty has pruntically 
wtakcued. the narrower tics, aocins to be parOy tifuo. It is 
dwa_ys moi’o liilbeult to a.et up t.o the requir(mLnnt..s of a laigi 
obligation (.liati to those of a small one. I5nt t.hls ought not 
to pjs'vent us from porceivmg that: there has been a great 
txtension of iho sjdiero of acknowledged duty. 

7. Moral Change and Change of Environment. — 'J’he quest ion 
IS sometimes riiiscd" whether the ext^oTision whieh thus taki^s 
place in our view of moral obligation is in reolity due to a 
dfiVolopTOciit of OUT moral couKciousiie.ss, or only to a. change m 
our environment. Thus, it may he. urged that the enifuieipa- 
tion of slaves^ in modern, times may be accounted for by the 
general development of our industrial midli.orls ; and it may 

' Of. Bui'kle's Iil4orij of Civilixulitui, Vol. J IL, p. Si-e iitio nlxivt 

Of. Miiirhciwl’s l!!lnne.)) L^t of Bihicn, p. 247 seq. 

^Qf. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Ntiliuns, Book TJi., (.-hup. ii. 
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be suggested that tlic attempt to icst the moveraeat m tks 
diroctio 1 on general cons derations of th.e nghts of men is merely 
an lUustratmn of the cant and hypocrisy of the modern age. 

Now it Bcems clear that the general recognition of the 
possibility of abolisliing slavery (which Aristotle could not 
’-1 with this tlie recognition of the duty of 
■ ■■ .!■ ■ ..■■.■'■'L' it, was really due to the development of 

econornic conditions. And a aimilar remark would apply 
in most other cases in which an extension of recognized obliga- 
tions occurs. It is so, for instance, also with the movement 
towards the emancipation of women. New industrial con- 
ditions have pushed forward the demand for it. 

But this fact need not in any way stumble ns, or make us 
hesitate the more to believe that there is a moral advance. 
Doubtless the moral life doe.s not grow up in vacuo. It is 
rclatirm throughout to the environment in which it is nurtured. 
It grows by the increase of our knowledge, by the increase of 
our power, by the increase of the possibilities of our action. 
The moral life ia thms constantly being determined anew by the 
new conditions and combinations presented for stjlutiou, and 
by the new dicectious ia which possible solutions appear.^ 
Uut its growth ia not therefore the less real. 

Those W'ho know anything of the spirit in which the emanci- 
pation of the slave? was carried oat, must be well aware that, 
liowev<'.r true it may be that industrial conditions made it 
possible, that industrial conditions first brought it to men’s 
muids. and first won for it a general acceptance, however true 
it may even bo that oommercuil and merely political motives 
weighed most strongly with the rank and file of those who 
fought for its aociumplishment, yet the inspiration of the great 
Icacfcrs of the movement, without which the necessary self- 
sacrifice would never have been undergone, was at bottom 
purely moral. Mere external changes iM-y bring the need of 
>k moral reform to light ; but it is only in so far as they thus 
serve to awaken a moral consciousness that the world ia moved 
by them. 

’■ The spirit of man “ makes contemporary life the objaet on wMch it 
acts ; iteclf being the inSitiie impulse of activity to ^ter its forma. 
Hegel ’a Phibmphfj of Shiory {English tnanslation), p. 316. 
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Tlic 0iiivGns6» — Tlio fflct oJE j^ro^jnsss csiusos 

ifc 1o ho ]iot entirely t.)T.LC tlnit the goud miui, and especially 
tlu* moral goiiius (who is generally at the same tlrao a. moral 
lelorme.r), lives witliin a univci'so constituted l)y 'acinally 
( xisiing lja,l)ite a.nii iii.HtifcntionH, or even iiy ideals that ire 
delmitely aeknowledyed at a given time and place. Wiiat is 
said of Abraliam may he afiplieil to itjo moral life generally 
By faitli Abraham, when he was called to go out into a pheo 
whioli he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed , 
lad ho went out, not knowing whither he went. . . . Por ho 
looked for a city which hath foundations, whose Builder and 
Mjkcr is God.” 

The spirit of man, in ite moral growtli, looks continually 
for Kitoh a city. It i.s continually “ moving about in worlds 
not realised.’’ It i.s dissati.sficd with the liabta and institutions 
y tually cstablishod at any time and place, and even wii,h the 
idi Ills i.Iiat are (nistcinianly reoogniw.d, and presses forward 
towards a form of life that shall bo more complete, con- 
sistent:, and satisfying.* llciico tlio pertmnial iriteresii of 

* " '.rhiit vTiiidl: gives life its kcynotn is, not what men think good, 
hut wliat tiniy fidiili best'. True, thi.s is not tbo giirt of bidief whnh 
IH finbndied hi, oottdiKil. : tlio onJiimi'y nian trios to avoid only ivlial is 
obviously wroiiff ; tlm best of inoii dow uol. aUvays niiiko um awun 
Ihiit ltd ia HLriviiig ali.oc what is right. Wo ilo not hoo fioopin gmwiog udo 
iho Toseudilaiu'o ot whali tiioy" HChnivo; it i.s inucli if W'o oilu Soo (ilu,tn 
growing iid.o the unliki'iioK.s of Unit whirli tiny rondunin. 

But; iiht! domln.Mit inllueaeo of life lies ovor in the onrealiKed. Whih 
all that w(i disc, era i.s tho negative lusjK'et of a nlaa’n ideal, iiliai. ideal 
itself lives by adrairation. which ni'vor ylotUos itself in word or dwd 
In seeing wUiit ho avoids we judge only tlui leant imiiortiant. piirt of bis 
st indiird ; it i.s that whieb ho iiovor strivoR to realiJio in his oivn peisou 
ubicK makes bini what lie ik. 'Jlhu avoingo, aiicudar luau of t.o-<lay 
IK a dilforent being beenuse ( Ihri.steiulom has haJiovved 1,ho pr'ceept to 
give the clonk to him svlio a-sk.s tiui eoat. ; it would bo easier to argue 
that this claim for what, most would ealJ an imfiossiblo viituo has Ik ( o 
mjnrious tlian that it has been impotmit,. CJhri.stidiniiiy has mmddid 
ohiU'iiotor where we shouhl vainly sook to tlisecni that it has induemod 
conduct. Not tJlia mndnni axle, but the rMwted of .t/ioiex ua 

iii/i(d a iiatwn in tieconUng ; and lio who ca-strs on imy set of duties the 
shadow of the second best, so far as ho is wuocessful, does mon' to induoiK o 
the ttUifal ideal than ho who suoeeodfi In paMsiug a new kw." 'J'lioso 
suggestivo remarks ai'e t.aken from Miiin Wialjjpvood’s work on The hfourl 
ideal (p. 373). Tho italics are mine. 
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Utopias and poot c U a a Asd ant c pat ons of bet er laode^; 
of oxi&te ce 

riio d iTi sucb dreams and aadctpations, is that they 
arc apt to rejncseiit only a partial and abstract phase in the 
dcvelopmcut o,E life, and to involve some loss of hold upon its 
coacce.tc content. In this sense, there is some truth in the 
saying that the world as a whole is wiser than its wisest men. 
Idle fresh intuitions of the prophots, who are as strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth, require to be re-interpreted in the Hght 
of the practical good sense of those who are at home on it. 
The prophetic seer is sometimes apt to be blinded by his own 
light, so that the rest of the world seems to him darkness. 
Hence the mekncholy which Cariyie regarded as at the basi.? 
of all true in.sighfc — the pessimism and despair which cloud the 
conwcioixanesa, so long as it sees only the imperfection and 
incompleteness of all actual achievement in the moral life, 
in contrast with the partial Pisgah-sight of something better 
to be attained ; and does not yet perceive, what is often the 
deeper truth, that the germs of the better are already at work 
jn the partly good, and may even be contained in what present® 
iteclf at first as simply bad. *_ 

The recognition, however, of this moral faith, this presence 
of the consciousness of an unattained and even uuforxaulated 
ideal, loads ua at once into the region of poetry and religion, 
wliioii in a manner transcend morality. The consideration 
of these would carry us beyond our present subject ; but we 
may concliido with a chapter on .some relations between 
Kthiow n-nd Mctii, physics, in which the place of religion will be 
uio.idcntally leferrod to.’ 

’ 'fhf wijoio subject of the present chapter is most admirably treated 
III Muirhettd’tf 0/ NtMa. Book V. Prof. A, K. Taylor, in Ms 

Thn I'nblem of Cmiiiot, has brought out very fordbly some of tie weak 
points in modorn pxoiiress, especially from the point of view of the 
jcaiinatiou of the individual pursonaJiity, 



CKINOLIIDTO^ C’H APTFJL 

HOMK l)S/rJMATI^ JMlOJiJJMy. 


1 . Postulates of Morality.— It haa nometimcw bcscis. urged tii vi 
tho tequircmeiita of tbe moral life eaimot be properly met 
without postulating cortaiu conditions that may be charac- 
terized as meta, physical. Kant, in particular, urged that it is 
necessary to postulate Freedom, God and Immortality. As 
wo liavc not wholly accepted the general ethical theory that 
was maintained by Kant — though we have recognized its 
value and imyKirtancc— it is not neoc.ssary for lis to diseaH.s the 
paitieular way in wiiioli ihe.se poatnlaiaiH are requireil by his 
dmi'iine.' Miit it has already been noted tbat them i.s a at'iisi 
in wbiefi Freedom :di lea.st may be held to be f)n‘Hl![jpo.sei! in 
iiny etliieal tlicoiy ; ami it may be well io add hero a moo 
(hlinite .stidsmeiib about tliat. It is nut so apparent tbat eilliei 
God 01" Immortality oaii bo said to be. noceHsmy preHUpjtositions 
o£ thy moral life ; but it may at least, bo well to imjiiire wiiellier 
any particular views a, bout the. continuity of human life and 
about thy general structure of the UniverKe may be .said In bo 
involved in Gio the, my that is here, adopted. 


2 . The Postulate of Freedom .-'-dt has already been no(<d 
th it there is a sense in which Ireedom may be lield to lie an 
essential condition of tho moral life,. To do what is right, ob- 
viously means to will rightly; and tliere is ccrt!!.inly a .smse 
in which to say ' will ’ is to say ' free.’ To will is l,o choose 
one or other of possible alternal.ive.s, and to be compelled to 
ehooso is a manifest contradiction. It docs not follow, 
however, that there are no grounds for choice ; and whim the 
grounds arc clearly seen, the clioioo may bceoino in(!vit.able 
There arc not many circumfltancCH in which a main vdll prefer 


^Iteferenoe may be itiadc to Caird’s Cnlirtd 'I'kihtHDpfiy of Kant 
Tol, TT., pp. 2.S!) sqq. 
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Icalh. to lie di^ipabo o health ignoiance to knowledge 
ugl no to bea ty lefetjnint to liberty, or, m general, wkat has 
u'^at VC vaLiC to wliatkas positive value. If these alternatives 
are clearly set before any one, we know with a considerable 
tiegreo of certainty which he will prefer ; and the degree of 
certainty i.‘' increased if W’e have some knowledge of his charac- 
tor a.nd history. 

On the otlier hand, unless we ate vety weU acquainted with 
a man's gfeiicral character and habitual valuations, we do not 
know in detail W'hat his choice will be in any particular cir- 
cum stances — e..g. whether he will prefer one kind of food or 
drink or one form of recreation to another, whether he will 
vote as a Liberal or as a Conservative, whether he will seek to 
qualify himself as a physician or as a lawyer, what games he 
will cbooKO to play, what friendships he will form, which 
tcuiptationa he will resist and to which he will be liable _ to 
Slice amb. But, if we were pretty intimately acquainted with 
him in other repeots, we could certainly make a shrewd guess 
with regard to most of these particulars ; and, if we found that 
wc worn wroTig in our surmise, we should probahly_ proceed 
to inquire what were the circumstances or considerations that 
led him to act in an unexpected waj^. 

I'hore are, no doubt, cases in which even the man himself 
might bo uncertain which line of action would be the one to 
he pro Icrrod. In such cases he might seek advice or toss a coin; 
rUul again, if we were well acquainted with him, we might 
know with a considerable degree of certainty which of these 
cmu-scis iic might be expected to adopt. No doubt, some people 
arc inoTC incaicuhiblc in their actions than others. Such 
vimalculability, however, docs not imply a powerful eseicise 
of will on their part, but rather qnifce the reverse. 

Such considerations may at least lead us to Burnuse that, 
if wc Imcw any one thoroughly, we could predict hla actions 
m any assignable oircurostances aa confidently as we can pre- 
dict iho movements of the planets and much more confidently 
than wo can pircdict the changes in the weather. It remains 
true however, that he chooses his course of aetion—generahy 
after some degree of deliberation ; whereas we have ceiteiuly 
no reason to suppose that there is any such debbejatinn m the 
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(VOBG 1 the pla cfc or of tbo wcatl r ] t tl o xteul to yl cfi 
any psiriiloulac piirHon would (Iftlilioratc, jn u.ny jxi.rf.icular Cfisn 
iiuf^ld. ;i1ho bi) [triHliotod witli sonic dogroo of coiifuldiKa'. 

Now, it is soim^tinu's l.liongid; t.liai f.o ndisiit all tlu^i ia in 
(itny tlm realil-y of cdioitH', aiid with f hid^ to diijiy Ific logititnat} 
of iiioriLl approval or diyapiinival. fl'hls way of tliiulaiig 
ouHDs, L holicvc, from flic failui-o U) m'ogniKe iliat choice is a 
mode of valuation. Ilnnian action is guith'd liy vivhiofi in i 
manner and degree in which other Tnovementa— those of 
plaueta at least and stones, probuhly those of plants and, in 
some degree, those of animals — are not. According to the 
view to which we have been led, good actions D,re actionh 
that are consciously directed to the creation or conservation 
of real values. 

There is mUjuiig to prevent us from so directing our actions 
cicept tliw luck of knowledge, right feeling or Rl.ri'nuouH will 
Our defidione-y may be iiitelleel.iial, euioliiotial or didmilely 
mornh JJal- all sneh defieienoies have a hisliory anti tlimr 
K'HultH are th(;oretieully ]»rediel'ablc ; luul, in f liat sense, t lu y 
may rightly' bo held to bo detorniine.d. If wo do not know, 
■wc iU'O ignorant : if we do not lurve right feeling, we arc 
emotionally perverted ; if wo do not act rightly, wo are mon 
or loss wiched. Such chdeets can he, traced io eondltiorih 
to innate dispositions, educational influe.noes, cnlliiiral fia- 
diUons, confirmed habits, &e.- -over which we had little oi 
no control ; and, in gimeral, they iiinst be eiired by influmues 
tha.t eemc to us partly from without, Ihit t.hccy tcin only 
booomc effective through one own conseious e.heiee ; and tluit 
cljoice is really our own, however true it may be that: it has i 
hiiJtory.i 

3. The Reliability of Judgments of Value,-— It is very obvious 
that human judgments on many subjects arc unreliable. In 
most countries there axe conflicting political parties ; a.'nd the 

* For further discussion on this subject, the student irvvy refer -vritU 
advautiige to lUshdah’s Theory of Good, and limt mpecijiUy Poolt H, 
chap, iii., pp. 330-45, His treiitmcut of thiH subject apjieafs to jue to 
be very good. Eoforenco may also bo made to McTaggart’s important 
books, Some rGogniaa of Mdiffion and The Nature of lUxiitcnce. 
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m tbo h i politi il Lf ganuataoa differ w deiy m differfent 
eou t os The 0 arc d fierent ’views about tie best methods 
of c i catoi., about the best methods of treating particular 
disttvsea, about the best methods of industrial orgaumation, and 
about iiiany other aubjeetB of great importance in human life 

On the other hand, there is relatively little difference of 
opinion on sonic of the larger issues. Whatever differences 
there nmv bo about methods of political organmation, few 
reflective people are complete anarchists. Nearly every one 
recognises that some form of political and social organization 
is necessary, 

Similarly, though there are differences about methods of 
education, there is general agreement that the young have to 
he in some -way initiated into the conditions of their social 
environment and into the best methods of adjustment to those 
conditions and of eondacthig themselves suitably in their 
reactions towards them. 

Though there are differences about the best methods of 
medical treatinent, there hs agreement that health is better 
than disease, and that some methods axe bettei*thaa others 
for the preservation of health and the curing of disease. 

There is general agreement also that some forms of industrial 
work are necessary for human welfare, however conflicting 
tho opinions may lie 'crith regard to the relative importance of 
different forms of work and of the ways in which ^ey should 
be organized and in -which their products should be distributed. 

There are differences of taste also in painting, music, poetry 
and otluii’ arts ; but there is general agreement that beauty 
m fiorac fomia deserves to be appreciated and created. 

There are differences also — happily diminishing differences 
-about some aspects of pure sciences; hut there Is agree- 
ment that' the advancement of knowledge is an end worth 
pursuing. 

It is unhappily very evident also that there are differences 
about religion ; but there is not much doubt that it is very 
deBirable to find out what can be known about tb.e_ general 
aigiuficanoe of the universe and the place of human life in it. 

^ On 4lio ouiltural differences bettreen some of the leading oountiies, 
refeiejice may be made to Count KeysccliDg’s book OTO^Evrope. 

K 



Anditt. !iit inc'W’, utTiijt'.CTS iiK’H cliKjnnc tui! * 

liu ni,'^(\ i.hry bi:1invi‘, Dti iijo wiu)li', ihiil ii h j^niihKilK 

t<s ii.i'i'ivi: .'U. KiiiDO, i«f;ri'('.uii'sili a.b(mi. i.luiiii, and l.liaf- ii- is vt i y 
(It li’iihlii 1<^ (It) MO. Ibdi for'Hoita.i of c-onvic-iioti oil ,su(1i 

fiiutlanu'tiial (yu'slitijiH, iiuiiiaii ’ifc (‘-oiild hardly la' carriial oji 
d ill. lldiK'iy ill ajiil.r of (ii.a;i,<!,i'('t'it|('ii(s. \vo liavc lo 

!(’( oiitiiiai Uiat it in jnwsihli! anil iiiipnri.'Uif, |o aim ;tJ> a.^ii'imn ni 
■willi rt'.iifiu'd liO l-hc. fii'iaiti vatiu'rt of 'i’riil-li, 15fa.iit.v a,iid (doodmss, 
ami a.bimh i'-h(.i laist moans of iiroiimt.inij; tdiom ; and, it it js 
nmoo'nint'd tJiait moral oonthu'iw nmn-us osst'iitlall)' tilm sl-rcmmus 
tlloi’t- tt) help in the ])t'omotiou of Hiidi values, it; is a pos.sihlo 
and dosirable- emd to piirsnt!. 

4 . Oasiustica-l Problems,--- It is di l.hls eoniplexiliy of om 
moral inil-loolc that lln' niodeni itii.eresi; in oasuistit u 
t|uts1innM ia nniiitily triu' 0 !i.lile. In inoro primltiv'e .sla-l.iv'- ol 
nviliJ<a.tinii, ('imli iudividnnl has his fiiaei'. and his dulns 
(h’tei'niine.d for him in a. way’ that ha-rdiy adinil-n <if doiilil oi 
(|m,siion. ill more eiviliwtl sl.;i.teH, on t-he other imnd, hi 
luis Uiji-iid Ids phiioe naid, U> a liirpe oxti'iit-, t-o if /scorer ilm tlul n s 
thiit mas involved in it, Aiul UiiH protaswn of diseovmT Inis iin 
11 d limits ('.xf-opi tlioso iiioiUr.iiliiiilo liinit-.-i that a, ns set, h\ 

( ipiitsil-y and i i|)[ioi;t.iiiut;y. It has to ho n>eof,’;nii!(‘d nions mil 
Tunns dearly, a.s civiiiKation advaiiei'K, (hail, it i.s isnpotsihli to 
di^lonuitMi in detail, what any-' iiidividinil nKalit i-o do. Ml 
tluih we, eiin n'ally say is that Ins Is botnid l-o do I lie bi'St li 
can in the ('ircnmHl.am'es in whu-.h he liiids hiinself, 'I'lm mo-il 
thit ,a system of ('.Hsuist-ry tsonld do, would he t,o a.rra.npe I In 
various ae.l.ivil.ies of life, at- a paiile-alar .staf^e of developua nl 
in at! appro\iruat(i order oil imjH>r1,an(!i! and to nia.k'e a ,similajlv 
vough classilicailtm of Jmma,n fa-e.idth's, This is all iMii[)ted to 
some extent iiy varioms methods of in.struethm, d‘duea.tmn, 
examination, and trial; and ihiise met-hods may be eapablt 
of indefinite impTovemorit. The various sitiiiations In w!nh 
[leoplo nury tuul thoniselves placed might al.so In*, to soiui 
extent, determined. The dillicalfc problems i-liat. may ansi' 
1)1 lifo might then be largely anlicipatod. When this was 
done as completely a.s possible, soinc rough general ruK's tnigiii 
at kast be laid down for dealing with the dillieulties t.liat may 


V 1 V i (■ r i <? f, 1 ng -ft-ould 

i . ... tJ.... I I'lit-Hioralion of the vdIuoh thiit are ho )?e 
iiimotl i\h. ‘■J’Siirt wiuiM [frovidt- ifto for a. fiyalooi tif 

< heuiiKlry. .!i vvow!*.! Ik; (‘tioritiotiHlydniliwiil- jw om'i iid mo.st 

zeii.lnii,'^ (■}','! jKiniili to v'’fti'k it fuiv., t'voj! in n }n(j(ior,'tt(*.ly 

Kiii.i^sfivc.lory way, in (iof.-itl; suiii t.Ju; Imlp that it uooW give 
nijglii' t.o ia- I'/jl.'UiOiid a-giiinfit. hw.s i.'; itaii vidual 

inifiafivo tlio.t Hiight go along witf) it. 1» Ux; niCiud iinv, ilio 
inlvirv t.ha.f'i o.U! Ik*, givvii !iy men anil wi'iiion ol' lii.i'go f;x|)vri- 
oocfj in [iz'oliailiU' iiettor than tuiyi.jiing thni. oonkl Im 'providtHl 
h}’' rtuoli a pyHtoiii. 'riio {ux-cintil.A Iha): tint given of dillieult 
Kltn.'jtjddK ifi ^ii;^toric’M, 1jiognv|)ij,ii"<, aiid worksof .(ictioti are also 
of o«tiKi<lot’a,i)lf; vufue for tbn wiino t>wT{KWf:. Any .statennenfe 
of ,'i Tiiorc gvmo'id chai'iM'.ft'T tliat inigiit fie nsjuffi in an L't.lu('al 
ha.twUmok \vo\i!d ainuwt. inovitabi}’ ho aotitewluit i^upvrficiiil and 
migiit ho. gra.\K'ly .tniwloading. .A.f, auyrak', tJic yn'vwnt writer 
(hx'f! not foci liiin.si'lf (|njiliii<>d t{> <.-vi fact.lior in tfiaV dinadion. 

5. Ethics md ErJi^pon. 'Fho tnc»nd lil'n, f.oiicoivrd in iho 
ffii.y tlnvt inva tiina iaani iti<!is'.:it.(’d, (na.y iiv rightly 

('aHed iHdi,ui<Mi,‘i. Ihii, .'Oi a'<‘ have, idn-ady wdod, it hnai! 
thougiii. tiuK noiiK' iK'li<'f in <iod ntni innnortniiiy a.n; also 
)KiKiiiiJii!' 0 (| hy ilio mot'a.! n.t.titudo, It is, of (‘oni’.c, nnly (ho 
hoai'in!' of ihoMo !)oli<-f,s' on tho nioriii life with wlhoJi iro n.ix! 
iuo'i! (;o;i('oj7!(.'d ; and ovrn l.inH. snhjnid'. mji only )k' wry 
lo'if.!!}' ioiis’.liiKl nihin. 

h*on!(! dogn’c of tudief ih (ho o.oiil.iniiii.ni-(' <»1 In'nn.'Ut iilV, on 
I njiiy ho said (o ho nooosa.a rv ns ii- lansia for niornf <dfuv(.. 
if w<s I, hough), lludi 0 ( 11 ' oarlii wiadd ho doHlcoyod (.o-ttnu'row, 
nioat, of tjjo vvdtu'.s lliafi wo an- onyjigcd 5(1 (irotrnii itig won'id 
loM' (hoic wigiiiiicaiici', Ifi .luighl' .'•'tiH sootn noiili! to pia'isii 
( .dndy n.nti horoionity ; inii ihoro ivonh! n<d, h<-, ttnivli tdst'. i.lLidi 

< o(dd fjo, dont‘. Motno. oon) iiin!i)io.(i <if liAi is a, mjcowanry 
(ondliion for ino.si. of lljo vnlnos thati wo sook (.o pvonujti'- 
And Uio (nor<' oonviiwod wo of tho ftt'<ilongutjou of tifo, tho 
rridi'o an; wa; onc(mr;i"('iI to ]?ijr.s!io onr nctivll.ios. 

Jkii'i nmny nuo.ial gnnipa uriy at Imnd. in a linulod soiih', 
uiitnorttd ; and if. w wortdi whih* !o do %vlud. wo onn to ]ji'onjohs 
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f-hoiT good evon if it la a gofxf in vh cl wn itny lot aa nd 
vidualrt oxpoct to fdiarc "Wc hwc ii t yet f rgotton the 
gencroua phma« " Wlio dicss if ftlngliiud livoa 'i ” 

That it would also ho soim cncoumgoinont t.o iia in om 
cffoi'ta to hftlievo that tho individnala who now ox'isi, whom 
no love and who, to Hoim*. oxtont, cso-opnnito wilh na In oin 
(fiovtia, will noli altogethfsr fsOiiao to exist, can hardly ho dciucd 
Ihrhaps a stronger nxjmsaiaion might Ic.gilimatoly he .made 
But it is doubtful whctlier it cun he said, to be a luscassMaiy 
postulated Even if we knew that the wliole human race 
would perish utterly within a few years, it would still seem to 
he right to try to promote their good in the inea,ntime. 

In what seiiBC a. belief in the. being of God can be held to be 
nectsasary, it is still more rlifhcuifc to doterinino, Tf we under 
stand by God a Power by whom the supreme values are 
moiutainecl or aoliieve<l,the belief in such !i Power would ho an 
encouragement to us in our cITorhs, hub only, it would Keein, if 
we helieved also that fie, somehow stood in nee.d of oiir e.iToii\ , 
and it is not altogether cuusy to e-ombiiie these two belit fs 
Hence some have thought that, if we are to postiilale. a. God 
at all, IIo msrst at least, bo thought of as a Unite God. 

It may oven be, held that the. existenw: of cwil in any Eotm 
)4 a proof that God cannot be, sujiposed t,i> be both pi'.rfe,etl_) 
good and omnipotent, This view may claim I'hc RU]iport of a 
Dean.' On the other hand, it may be urged that inoial 
goodness is so great a value that tlio e.xistenoo of other forms 
of evil may ho justified in ,so far as they are neoeHMa.cy for its 
lultivation and cxcridac. It seem.s dear thati, in a Univu'^e 
m whieh all the values were, tcalir;(sd, thero would be no phuu 

^ The most striking w,i'giimeiiti.s in HUppm't of iinmoTtality in rotint 
times aw, I tJiiuk, tiitwe eoutaiiwl in MeTaggart's IkioI: >Sh»fe JAiffinan 
of Mdiffion, and iri lus Ulydicji in Jlngelin/i fJoftnohij'i/ ; but t.Jidy nro uol 
baatd on ethical eeUBicicraiJonB. Nor are tbu more emplrieel (widomm 
that are so niuoh sought after in our ijw'n time. A disc.uMsi'on of them 
would not bo hero in plaro, ovon if I worn inoro eonipetent tlian I am 
to nnderialtt! it, 

® Sco BashdaU’s Thvmj <f Goal ayul Jivil, VoL II,. p. <1*11. Itaslidell a 
view, however, is hedged round with so many qua.lilicat.ions tJiat it la 
perhaps hardly fair to sum it up in a few words, I am tint tiuro tluit 
ins view was osaontially different from the ono that I am trying iioro to 
indicate briefly. 
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fo c c&ort to c eatc values and f we aie r gti m tit ckmg 
tb ?.t m nl gooduesB consists n th a effort, even as osmipoterit 
( 0 1 m ,_.Lt be supposed to provide this necessary condition. 
In tliis souse, it might be maintained that the supreme Good is 
CKBcatiiUly real/ though it has to he progressively realised 
(Jiniugh the conquest of evil. 

!u any caw, tJic piDblem that is here raised is not one that 
could be satisfactorily discussed in such a Manual as this. 
It would seem that the beliet that is necessary lor the moral 
life is simply the belief that moral effort is needed and that it 
is not hopoic.s.i ; and perhaps this is sufficiently apparent 
without metaphysics. If a musician is justified iu his efforts, 
as he surely is, wfithoat supernatural sanctions, a moralist is 
surely jiustificd also. At the same time, I think it is true to say 
that the belief that the effort to promote the highest values is 
not futile, i.s a considerable help in the effort to promote them. 
,\t)d pcrluipis it may he better for us that this behef should 
be a nmttijr of faith rather than of definite knowledge. Too 
,sin-(! a kttowhidgo might tend to paralyze our efforts. Hence, 
ahhmigh tho being of God — or, as Plato might have pat it, 
tim EDulity of tho Form of Good ”^is an intejjesting roeta- 
physloal problem, just as human survival is,® I am disposed 


> (Jr. Moons liftB obhioted to this nee of tho term “rerf” 

MJii'm, I). 120). f do of courao, me it heroin tho sense of 'existent, 
fust ill the si'UHC of I'cing involved in the nature of things. AristoUes 
(lUJiiiit ulu’HSC r,' tI fjr ctsat (which, appears to njcna what a thing 
in it. In iH' ') nails altontieti to tho fact that the essentia] nature of a 
Itiiuv IK noi idwiivn at enoo appin-cnt. A young eagle is already ane&gte, 
Ibmii'li it ha.i hot yet iwiluiivA that power of soaring whifih 
Ii^-iinlod as one of ila ra.icntial obaracteristica. I have, however, oimtted 
(i 'troiK? tlrtil ciC wlwt was stated in this chapter m some of the earlier 
cdUinuM of tho Miimial. I ain not convinced that jt was erroneous ; 

hui. T admit that it might bo misleading. 

» j am nut euTO iJiut Idato meant more by this than Prof^or Mmre 
moans by ' the objoi^tivity of Good. Ecality is a 
(oiwnptiou; nivd an ethipM textbook docs not appear to me to be 

« H,mm Ihbk thafrtMu be shown 

jittoinnlA in i his din'-ction Me contained in tho writmgs F. ft . a. Mjera 
n i t 0 Frouoh astronomer Flammerion ; S 

urn and othore appears to be still oma to deal of doubt. See 

y fe Mind and itr flace in Nainro by iJr. 0. D. Broad- 
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^ argf'’ ifiS't nP.i1ji)Cr >jE tiiuHi liU.^ lifjlii to Lv tii tipccr: rj 
poRt.ulidc o[ tlio Tiioral life. 

6, Metaphysics and Ethics^—In Homo of the monb cooHjiioiiout, 
writing,'! on Mthicsj mctajiUyKioal coiicoption,^ am very ijrumi- 
nnit. They are ,so in the work of I’lal.o mni not miic.li loss m 
til it of Aristotle ; and, in niodorn times, in (iho writings of 
Spinojia, Hegel, flrncui, iMVidloy and othom. It; is m ly 
obvious, of course, that the ordituii'y eitiiTnii may live a vuy 
good life without tlio help of any ddinitc motaphysical thooiy , 
aud it is haxdly less obvious that a man may have a very 
cvooUcut meta.physical theory — and indeed a very excolient 
ctliical ono as well — and yet. be open to .serious oritici.sm in his 
own individii.al couduct. 

3?oi’ most people, as bra.cliey has so strongly urged, the ir 
Station and its Jdntie.s .supply all that is needed, for the pmctieal 
londiiet of their lives. It is true i.hat' they iiuiy often in* m 
some iierploxity •■■e.spedidly in our noiuplieuied modern woikl 

is 1.0 the various, and Hometiiui',s eontlic.ling, ehiiiiiM t.hat, sie 
tn ulo upon tliem. The elainia of their fatuilii'S, trlieir friends, 
their buHiue^s. ilieir disLrie-t., their iiaiioti, their elnusdi, , 
m ly often appear to conflict with one miotiu'.r ; amt i.lieir own 
inherited tnm[ierameniH may pTe,smit, dilllcnll.ieiS in t.iie elloit 
to sati.sfy tliese olaiius. , Hence iJiey may find ihi'inseh < s, 
from time to tiinie, in senous moral ■jierfjh’xit.ies vvhicli I’vi u 
seijous refleetiuii on t.lie theoretical ba,siw of hlthie.H may f.ul 
to remove 

If wo are right in the general view t.o wlikdi we have bi en 
Ii'd, it Hcem.4 best to regard these diiricuKies a.s due to the 
complexity of values. Tlie,y turn on the, rehi.t.ive import.iuiu 
of difCcreut eloments in tin; eomplolic Hood that, i.s aimed at, 
more or loss consciously, in human life, d'he kelp f.liat m i) 
be rendered by metaphysical roflecl.km to the pniel.ical eoudiu t 
of life docs not appear to ho in any cmiiplele theory of the 
Universe and of the place of human life, in it. Those who t in 
profit by such ikcurie.s must always be a somcwliat liutilid 
immber;' and even they may not arrive, at any eom[)l(|( 
assurance on the most fundamental issueH. Their effort to 
arrive at suck an assurance may even interfere I'cry seriously 
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j c i 1 I 1 th t L.... nf’.niist ja, in goneMl, 

tl... pn;('r‘pi-; ;ind if; ta usually possible to 

:i[)[(rt‘!Kiful ti]iis wjiljiiut, ftuy tlioroctf'li oiillur into the 

goruivu) litrnci.iiru of “oj'iul.j ur iuto tho nature and HignifioMiCu 
of tJiU Univerwu !),m. u- ■vvliolo. 

'i’huKu wlio iiiivo ioanHwi to ndiiud. tm probiurus of life, 
liow^v;*!' i< (‘ft!i,sl,‘i,tiUy iuurcuaitig nuttdK'j’- do not Ihul andi 
ro/ioof.ioii ;i .sijtiiojfuit Intsin for (.lu; y-oiutuft; of llfo in itn coftijdiV 
liUitod jui.itji'jjw, Ibii' it would m'cin that wlnit is vv;uitrd h ruit 
a f'.nrrei't; tjioor}' .nlKud- tin*, ruidity or niirnality (jf Space and 
Time, aljunS; ilic i.i-u« juiTun; of evolution, nhaut tlio luuda- 
mcnial rolatiu^rs bfd.wee.n the inuntnl and the uiateiiul, or any 
of iiie other Kubjeettj witii which philosophical speculation is 
connormyh IVhat tlu-y want is rather somu general assvirancfc 
Ihat it is really worth whilo to do lli« host that we Imow. 
This ootivifiti'u.m nwy dorivo sonuj help from metaphysical 
redcfiliotf, so fu,r is.s such ridlrotion kvuh: uh ir> see the plate cd 
vdhtc ill Iho gi'j'K'nil sl.njctijin of fhu tniivcm'. For jimst 
jKstpIc (ins must probnljlv' ri'inaiu ;i. matlKU' of feeling or faifh 
ridher than of nc(<'!ifili<^ or [ihilosojildeul inw^ht. Music, 
pootry, and other fornts of act may carry more {iireot con* 
cietiou ilnij) fi,oy plilhwopliieai theory. 

if, howi'VfO', jni'lnphyeie.'i.l rcDce-tioii icjuis uh ■ ins )’ think iii 
(ioes to j.fn' iielief fhid the flniverse in whirl) vns lirociUi hewt 
he ini.e.rpj'ep'd na the i'vtiltil.ion of vn.hifts M:»!i an? implicit in 
iU uutui’e. from I hr lifsl., Hue.h a convieiion is so great a help 
iii tiu! oiora! life that it itw.y almost Ix' said !■'> Ik.*, foJ' Tiiost 
!'eileol.(v')) jiiind.'i, II. necessary comtitiou of it, For most people, 
however, ft runst 1 k’. a matter of fi).ith, ratlter tluiri of dfi/hiite, 
knowledge 

d’his if) w'lfft,i ! otidershnid t-o hjivo bee?? meant, hj Bradley 
ill the enif/^iiisis that, is Jiihi in his JitJiir.til Etwhes on what he 
(■filled ' iusTdtcatiojs iiy faith.’ The taith to which ho rotors 
j,s tlu! ooitvielioo that the refilixation of (loud, is the purpose 
of life, ,'iml tl)!it tluii [>i)rp(),4j! only somehow be .achioved, in 
.spiff' fd l.he iji)f)ei'fcr-|,ion,>i ihatsfom to lie in all hurnaji efforts 
townrd.s if. That; fniib, it would soetn, stands iteelf in some 
need of jurttihcaiion ; and it would mtm that, apart from 
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any super normal revclat ons it is the burancas of raeta- 
physics to provide it, so far as it can be provided. 

This docH not, of courao, mean that wo have to wait for 
MeUfiliytiieti to toll uk what is good. T think T>r. Moore is 
nglit in urging that (Jood can be, at leiist to a large extent, 
chariy a]iprchcncled without inetapiiysica] interpretation 
The conviction tha.t the realination of what wo appreiiond 
as good c.au he made and ought to be made the sujmnu 
object of our oudeavours, ajipears to be iho ftSHonce ol 
religion. Tn that sense, and in that sense alone, it may be 
maintained that the moral life depends ultimately upon a 
religious conviction. 

Tt may be that this conviction, involves a belief in God and 
Immorta.lity ; bub this i.s a question that belongs to Mcia- 
physica rather than to Ethics. Wo can have a. hrm conviction 
with regard to the Imporlance of pursuing what is intifinsically 
good witliont any dednite knovvlcdgo with fogurd to 
pos.sibilil,y of realizing wiiat is comjihftely g()od,‘ )n any 
<iise, it would seOiu that the cojLscious efl'ort to realize what 
IS good is a neuossniy element in wliat is corujilettdy good- 
i e that mt?ral goodness is necessarily involved in the, e-oiu- 
plete Good. In otlior words, its value is not merely iiistni- 
incutal, but intcinsic. Tt is not noccH«iry tlmt we should h ivo 
1 romprohonaivc and finally satisfying oullook on the (Josmos 
IS a whole. WorcWorlh’a attitude may he Ibe most ttuly 
human 

‘ Kumigh if Momotliing from our IiauiiH li,iw jpdwc!- 
To lives and »ust ami fiorvn tto fnt.iire lionr, 

And if, as towavda the silent; tionil) wis go, 

Through lovo puid liejMsaiul hiitli’s trausru'tuU'nl, (Imvnr. 

W<! feel that WQ nn; gri'iiter than we hnoiv.’ 


^ Mr. Ttusaoll, ia hi.s very jntoio.'Hldng Esmiy on ‘ Ihe th-oe Mau’ti 
Wotslii]> ’ has HTgod that the osstsntial values would retain their vjiliie 
oven if human Ufo wore on tbo point of njctiuotion, I tliink this is tiuo , 
but the effort to promoto these values would have boi'oiiio fid-ile. (.nod 
would bo good, though the hoavons should fall ; but foe the (inusl iu) of 
virtue w'o need to iuivu the earth bolow us and ut least .hojuo vestigo of 
a sky above. 
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At anj t Vi -fciout vea go mode ate a fatK a« tto t 
seems pogg ble to conviace ourselves that some good may be 
jceomplished or some evil prevented ; and such a conviction 
is a suflicient basis for the duty to make an effort. Anything 
beyond this miist be left to systematic metaphysical theories. 
'.Choy arc not necessary for our moral salvation ; and certainly 
the diKcussion of them does not fall -within the scope of a 
Mamia.1 of Ethics. 



ap]u^:ni)[X, 


NOTH ON KTIJIOAL LlTOIOVrURH. 

i [[!■: tiliitil fiinctiiou of mjcIi hatulbooli aa (his uuihI Ijc, liLc thn1 ol 
Croldsinilh’s villnpc prcacliur, to alhiru to brifihtcr woi'lds ami U iil 
tlie Tcay.” Tlio “ briglilcr worlds ” jti this riisi' aro tha ivorts of flu 
mastcrB of the scionof'. To those froiiiiciil. rofi'ronoos havo hmn 
gneti tlmoughoot, this sketuli; hut it may Ix' wnrUi vvliilo turn- to in iki 
n few goiUTiU roumrka upon tln'm. tnid to indioatiO tho ovdor in wlndi 
tl ey may ho most profifahly rond. Tho liroc isc nrdor iii wliioh iluy 
slumld ho tidu'ti will of course de]x-iul putlly on individmd tiislo. ml 
]Hrtly nil tho auKiuidi of time at. tin' studoiit's disposal, 

roV thr unijorhy of l■oadl•l■a. 1 iieliovo that MilJ’.s iUitildnitiiinm mil 
In found iiuc cd the mn.st easy and liihTosling lumks In lioain uiJi ii 
(iiul It M'iil giro 11 gonil goiionil irtiiirosHinM nf (ho llmhudsUn jininl of 
lutv. If ilioiialil dosiriihlo, tho oolicludiiig ('li.'iptor on .Inuiiov tllay in 
iinuitiid oil a iirpt roiidiiig. 'rhc. study nl: the whole liiiiih. niuy tu 
immnjiuuii'd hy a rchu'inici' to the cnticistuH conliiiiu’d in Sidgwii K s 
l/r/A(Wrt iij liSiltirti. 

I’oi'doiia of Kiiui ouglil nlso 1o lie ri'ivd at an curly dale. The u1 mli ;d 
lull atior) lind Hiat luodcm hUlucH. like modern I'liiltwnphy i.usici'ulh 
luins lui'ircly upon Iiiiu. 'Hio lirst two scidioiis of the A/i'ln ii/ii/itii tij 
J/tjnil (lo bn found in Aidioft’s JOitil'n 'J'Ih-ki'ii <\f ICl/iiiw') uilt lio found 
f oniparatfvcly t'uiiy, even by studmifH wlm have; not, read uiiyduu" on 
jVh lapUysies, and irill convey a fair niidersi.auding of Kinit's gen i d 
posiiioTi; bid. il. i.s difUe.nlt to ju-ooeed far in Kiiut’s elliicrd Sysiirn 
Wifhoui. iU'une Knowlodiri! of his metaphysical priiieililc'S.'' 

The student who lui.s m.a.steiTd the geiienil ]u iiiiitiles of Mill iii d 
bant will Imvo a fail' idea, of l.lie ha.ses of the 1 inijf.M.i'iii,ri and llu 
iduilistie Hyslenis of morals, 'J'liosi' wlio wish to go more fully ii(o 
(ho modern (ieveiopmeiits of tlie.si; poiiila of view imist reud Sidgwii ks 
Methuiit: of Kihics ami (Ireen’s I’lohijimn'iltK Of these l,\vo, (Ireen's jm 
( he more diflieidt to ntiderskind, on aeenmit nl Ids stroni'ly mej.a|iliy'su 1 
point of view, Mtiirlu'ad’s AVe.imntki oj f'HAiui, liowevee, ,w ill give Hn 
studout great a.Hwiial.!!.riee in following the liiu' of ({reen’u arguninil 
Iliadlcy’s Mikiixd MuiUm was, for a long lime, out of print; Iml a 
second edition has ncive been issued. It is ntore lirioh(ly wriKeii thin 
Groeu's Pnihjnme.na, and givea a better view tif lleyeiiaii Mtliies. 11 
should bo reud by all atiuclonts at aii early stage. 

*■ Those who art'' prepared to go fully into Kant's jioiut. of view will 
find mvakiablo aid in C'nird’s Crilicnl Pkiliixii/iln/ nf /utri/, 
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hjtlkuk furv^l J JbU 

n- n f nxlnlli nan hj ut f o b rt 
It Tfri'ii Tiif bfirf' (tritireinni of Intmi'ioiiisni, r'or a frtatcmcnt of the 
tiif iiil.joniiil. jioiiiij of V ii'w liy (nii‘ of Hu ntvii udin'rojitR, ri’rort'iico Truly bi 
111 uli- (o Marl iiH'nu'K T>/f!i-« n/ EOiimi Thnirj/. An t'k'iiu'ntary Kljiidt. nt 
liiivi't'vor, MiHshi [ii'nliaiily (Imi f-hiM lioiik noiiK'whii.ii (jouFiiHinir. 

I ill' I'hirf hiiokH wriliU'ii frojii Hits liiVoluliionisi ■[iiiiiii of view me 
Sfn hi'cp'h !>(ttu I'f /'/V/i (Vr, ' iStcjiheii’a tSVi'mirfi 0/ UlIiirK, nnd AU'xmidoj h 
M rid (Jj-j/cr inid, I'mijrrru.^ Kach of IiIicsh'. posscssi's npofial mcritM ot 
iK iwii. I’nif, AJc'Xii.tK.U‘r’R hook la'i'ins to wo f.lio tiiobI profound oi 
Ihi flii'cr; Init for Uub very roiwim il: niny porliapH ho IJio moat dilSoult 
fill ml eU'inoiitary Ktinloiili. iSir L. mtiplioii’H Sauik. liidug liy a man of 
litf'ra, is wriiiiin in ivinarkably c.loar and viourcins English, and will 
pro balily be found 1 lui must pleiiaant to road. It is also in somo respeots 
tliL most suggostivo. Spencer’s work has the advantage of fovmmg 
p II t of a eompU'te and t'oniprelieiiBivfi speculative syslBiri ; and the ti ay 
m vvhieli he eniineelH iftbics vilh ilio various other departments of 
kiiowlcdgn gives his iiook a pfouliar iaf^-rebt a, ml stimulatirig povicr, 
I s])ec'iiilly pi'i'liiijiH for younj; students, tlihi’rwisc, it iloes not scorn to 
Uli so njitiHl'ii el ury an the work of either of the iiHior two. 

Wiiile, lioii'evor, llii' more rooent hooks will iiaturiilly liavc a cerlam 
itti.U'limi toi' the sliiidi'iik he ought not to iiegleet the nidor rriiisler 
ju ees. .IMiiIo’h /*r'/j|fWiV. ait<l Aristollo’s /i,Y/iW iivo still in miiny 
iMpei'tn tlie I'veiiili'st wtirks on hltlucs that we possess; mid eitiy 
Ml umiH uliiident miglil, to vismI them at as early a |ioiiit irj^lus eourso iiR 
111 iiiuls iinssilile. tSpinowi's I'llhirit is a very dilTioult book, and cm 
I Illy he fully appreciated by uii advaiioed studeuli of Meta, physics ‘ 


‘ Ninv Varl, I, of 77i(i /‘ri/iri/i/c.< of lilltirs. 
tllmplem V, mid VI. in Darwin's Ikmriil of 3/uu rmiy also hi 
u li rred (ill, I'ld. Ilie Ireatnieiit id Uiis siibjeet there is alight and 
Hiipei'iieial, 

' In I'Oiuiee.I.ifui with tliew. ItoH.inijuet’u f /ii Ji'e.jru/jlir 

iiid M nirhe.vd'M f 'hit filrm Jaihi .lri,'i/ii//i''.i‘ nuiy he used. Hoe also 

till (Umntiontai'ii'M by Nidi ieHliip and Stewart. 

Studeiilrt who desire to rend SpiiKwa will derive great aasiatancu 
liom I’rineiiial t'.a,ii'dh o.vi'elleiit moiHigriiph in Blaekwood's “Philo 
sophieal ('liisHieB.” 'I'inise who read (Serman will ibid bis whole system 
1 \|)oiiuded very fully and with extraoi'dinary elea.riiefin aud bi'iUianty 
ui Kuiio Idiii'lier'H f/e-sr/ife/di; itiir 'urtiiirn P/rtki.S'ipliTM, I*, ih her a 
Hhorter aeeiiiiiil, sludetils iiiuy he n.'teiTed to the arlielo oil “ Cartesian- 
ism" in Ihn Enri/rSo-pri.fdio. I}ri.lii>i.tiici!.. S[iiiio/a, iif) a jnire DetermiiiiEit, 
and an one who wholly esidudes the ('oiiei'[itioti of ideals or of final 
i 1 iseu, miiy he Hidd to hogiu by dimying the poBsibility of Ethics 
lit tn'ids'it as n juisitivo or natural history swience, not as a 
iioi [iiii.l.ive Rfiietiee. But as he goes on with the development of 
his Hysteili, he is led, in Hpitr of himself, to admit tho conception 
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'llip 81 W 10 romu.rlt ih oh t-ho wholo tnio ol J^kilogopJde. deg MtehU 

—a groat book of n'liioh ai. last thore is a toli'ralilo triinnlatioi), fiornf 
of tlio iiiof5t importriTit points in Hogcl's Hyslom iiro, Innvfvor, ropi'oduc* d 
m a siinplo and inUsrostiing form i)) IK'Voy’s Oitlllveg of (i CvitkiU Theory 
of linidUiy's Kthiral SUidUiS also rcprosniits l.fni Jlog('r(!Hl jicniii 

of view; luid tikis most inU'restiDg and stimulnling work is iiappity now 
icpiiutud.® Among oilu'r works of liistoricai im;nn'li:i,tni(', ’ivldidi tin 
sludoiit pmy pi'oill.aldy read, may ite. iiie.iitioned linller’s iSmiirms and 
Jjisgerlatifm 11. (“ Of tlie Naturo of Virtue "), Iluino’s TrealiKt; on 

Hwninn Nature, Books 11. and HI., or Jlkneiidiiuti on the /■’fi.v.s'iojii 
and Inqv.iry concemittg the Frinciplcs of Morrtls, Adam Hnrith’a Thmr\j 
of Moral Sentiment, Bentkam’a Principles of Morals and Legislation, 
Bacon’s I)e Augmentis, Books VII. and VIII., and Hobbes’s Lanaihan ^ 
On Kantian lithios, Caird’e Griiical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant u 
incomparably the best authority. 

Many othor useful books might bo mentioned. Students who read 
(xcrman will find Paulsen's System der EthiL,* Hofl'ding’s Etkik, Wundt’s 
1 thik, and Kirnmel’s Einkitung in die Moral, mssenschafi of the greattst 
value.' ll'ko cceentrio and perverso writings of I’. Kitiizaelio (many of 
wlunli liavu now heou trimslatiod) are stimulating mul luive sonio erilu il 
Milue. lu Freneh the writings of Rniumvier’ (juyaii, l'’ottilleo, and 
lieigann will bo found particularly soggestivo. Ji’nr Social I(tliu‘' 
t onitw’s PnUUq'tic PeisUii’C is invahuiidt'.* I may also iiu'ution H'aylorM 
I’rMem of QoruluU (an original and striking work), RiiHbdall’H 'J'hiury 
of Good and flail, . 1 . Seth’s Si^ujLl/ of Ellmnl .Prinniplcs, Sorley’s Ethus 
of Naluftdisin,'' The Moral Life, and Recent Tentitmoies in /ilf/tics, Mocno s 
Pnnd'pia us well as his Siualler Klhie.s, Ctlilford’s l.erimvs awl t'lssai/s 


of an ideal or- end in liuinau life, .'ind oven (jf a certain “ iiminiin nl 
finality ” in uature. This point is well brought nut by l’i'!nci|«il tturd 
(op cit., pp. :27(1, 1504). 

' llogerw VhihiHOphy of History (transluted in llolin’s Hoi'icHf mil 
also bo found very intcrcathig. 

BoBMKinoli’s Ciailiaaiion of Ckristendom—aM colleetion of MMsayH tn 
Applied Ifthies — is also written from tliis point of view. 

“A fairly eompteUs list of inijmrtiint ]<ltigUsb tvorks on MLlms, 
ainuigod iweordiiig to soiiools, will Ixi found at llie end of JVhiirheud’s 
iJletnenis of Ei/ncs. 

* This is partieularly vnlnablo on tho sido of Applied liitkicH. 

“ The last-named is almost purely critical. 

^ Hor a. Bummniy of Oointc’s point of view ace tlairira Soeiul Philosophy 
and Jteligion of Comte. Tor tho history of aoeial Hl-hica beforo tkinifc 
roforouco niay bo mado to Jawot’a llisloire de la Science, Pulititjve-, iiImo 
to the saiuu writer’s PMlosopMe de la lUwlution fraiignise, SamUSiniOfi 
et le Saint- Simoniarne, and Les Origine.s dn SociulLrme eontemporain 
See also Mohl’s Geschiehtc uud Lileratur der Stnatsu-isse'iisdiuficn. 

’ Containing extremely valuable crilioisms of tho Utilitarian aiui 
Uvolutionist si^hools. 
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UluiHa in. Ui‘ffdiu,ii Oomnolotjy, Lobits's Fraatiad Fhilo- 
ttophi, DiAVoy anil Tniid’ l<]lhic.% .T. Liurd’R HivdiM in Moral Philoaophj, 
Ma.Al\>.nii’s Ethira nf CilizottaJiip, L. T. Holihouso’s Bidional Good, 
Iloyco'H lirligioiia A.‘ipi'.oi of 1'lnlo.mphy, HofKiPg’fJ Ilninci.n Faturi>. 
wful, iia SPmnling, a.iid VV. M. Drlmt’n ValuuLimi: Ihf. Tksory of 
Viiltii',. fii the Hihloiy of IfbiiinH, in adclitkiu fo tho slicirf his- 
liorirn )iy Kidj^vvioU niui iloffors and to tho stati'ineiilF; contained 
in (ienei'td Ilwtcirii'H of Pliiioeopliy Zcllcv’a, Janet and fSoailloa’, 
llijlfdinfj.’ei, and Kano J^’isobci’a), reference inay be inatlu to Lecky’s 
IJiatory of Moreds, to Ktcplien’s Engliah Thovghi in die 

Kiy}Up,e.iith Oeyduri!, and (for roadcre of German) to Ziegler’s Eihih dir 
(iricfhan vnd and Geachichio dar Chrisllkhen EHiik, and to 

Jodi’s Gcschk/ite der nmern Ethik. Stephen ’5 book on_ The English 
Vliliiarians is very valuable; and the accounts of Utilitariaiiism by 
Albcc, and of Evolutionist Ktliics by C, M. Williams avill bo found useful 
avitli reference to tbeso schools. The very brilliant book by Sir Henry 
Jones on Brniiming as a Philosophical and Beli.gious Teacher throws 
inuob light on dilHcult othioal problems. Notices of current literature 
on the sii!)j(H)t, as well a.s discussions on particular points, will be found 
from fiino to tiuui in flic pages of Mind, of i\vi Journal of Philosophical 
Elwh'i's, of tho Plnhsopihmd Hmiew, and of tho Infenialiofial Journal 
of lilkics. Dr. IlaRtings’ linc.ychpaedia of lislifjion. and /i’dite ooutaitis 
a, fji'oai miiHs of muttii'ial bearing on the subicot. Special reference may 
bo nnul'! to f.lio article on ‘‘ Ktbica in it by T'rof, Mnirbead, On the 
psycliotogical qiicHtioiiH that aro involved in tbo Rtudi^of Ethics, I 
believe tUete is no uuiro loliablo autiumty than Professor Stout. Hia 
oxeeUent may bo read, with groat advantJigo, cither before or 

in conjnnctioti with tbo present work. 
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fautioTi of highur dusircB, ISO 
Jfosanf|uot, on Piloral Ideas and 
Ideas about Morality, 80-90, 
342 

~ “ i.lia scholar’s golden rule,” 
337 

-- lotorred to, 7, 20, 46 
Ease, roferred to, 31-2 
Bradley, T. H., what plcasni'e ia, 
T77 

on Hlation and DuWos. 232, 
237, 241-2, 32,3 
(filu)s of a tii'oiili', 243 , 330-2, 
347, 350-1 

oil licing (I whnh', 340 

- Hociid surgof.y, 383 
referred to, 20. 45, 138, ]<I3, 

257. 2S,5 

Broad, Dr. 0. D., reforri'd to, 223, 
■107 

Biowiic., Sir 'r,, i(iU)tC'd, J5S j 

Biowniiig, (jiiotod mi arl, 10, 113 I 
(US oliarigo of inuverHe, 24 
■ cHtiiniiito ot an individual, 
iW, 372 

oil iM'inity of tins world, 220 
odnration nf oUaractor, 
3.11 

- refi'msd i 1 3, 1 00 
UH, 53 

Bi yantu on fm-iltiide. 33,5 
Hrydi, quotiod, 03-4, 104-5 
Buf kiii, referred to, 372 
Buiidiia, roferred to. 304 
Butiyiiti, 351-2 
Burko, qn()l.ed, 331, 3H4 
Burnu, quoted, 110 
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Butler, .T,, on objeofe and desires, 
57-8 

■ on " cotiseionce,” 147 seq., i60 
- relation to Sidgwiok, 172 

• • on (lui.hority, 245, 252-3 

• self-Jovo, 363 

Butler, S., referred to, 377 


CAIitI), 13., on Kaut, 128, 157 seq., 
210, 211 

Caird, Princ. J., referred to, 38 
Caleuhia of pleasure, 170 teq. 
Capacity and act, 9 
Carlyle, his view on Economioa, 22 

— on. character as an inlieritance, 

82 

bleeaodness and happiness, 

180, 226 

greatness and nnhappineas, 

226 

- - - clear eouecionce, 282 

- - • shivery, 203 

--his coimnandraont, S23, 309 

- - nn the nnconsoioi* as the only 

complete, 346 

- - - crimo and act, 370 

- “ Progri'SS of the Species,” 
3SS 

■— work and woiship, 300 

- • pimishnaont, 376 

- referred to, 76, 3G6, ,368 
Casuistry. 309-10, 312-19, 404-5 , 
(tilegorical imperative, 137 seq. 
Categories, 161 

Cause, /.iwl and ejjicient, 47-8 
• - Bontliam on, 249 
Celibacy, 162 

Chalmers, Dr., referred to, 341 
Character, 07-8 

— Novalis on, 43 

— • of women, Pope on, 44 
■■-os ohjoet of the moral judg- 
ment, 111-12 

— respect for, 306-7 

— education of, 339 seq. 

— strong and weak, 368 
Cfhildron, giuzsi-rights of, 396 
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Cii'CiKMwtiuuio, (lf)-70 
C’iackf, Sliv!. Ifi2 
OlLfloTcl , W. K., 1'bti “ icil)al Kulf," 
0'1-7, 331 

— on «oii«(:lMLCe, 1 17 
Code of honouv, 3, 330 
Coit, Dr. S., 120 
Commandments, 8, 09 

— tlu! -lewish, 304 

— ■ rolatiOTi to tlic virtues, 338 
Common sense cthic.s, 161 
Community of goods, 292 

— tbft eivifi, 297-8 
Conduct, 1-2, 61 

— a fine iirl, 7 .vr7. 

— tbo whiiie of lifo, JO 

• “ doflriii ion of, 08-9 

— Slu'iioer’H view of, ti8 
— - ovoliilion (if, 8,7 

gt'rinH ill lower antnjalH, HO-7 

• ■ - among Miwagoa, 87 

-- guidfineoi^cif, liy custom, h 8 
- by Jaw, 8S 

— .. . ijy idon,H, 88-!) 

--aw' object of the moral jwig- 
mont, ] lb 

— roll's of, 307 
Conflict of Dutios, 99-100 
C'oLiscicncu, Jaw of, 47 .irr/. 

— individuiil, as iiioml staodanl, 

100 

— 117, l-'t7, 170 ae.,i., 160 

— origin of, 117-18 
-- as siintiUoii, 233 

— authority of, 234, 253 

— and tlu; .social unity, 381 seg. 

— mystery of, 282 
-- pain of, 283 

— - attached to tiio highest aystoin 

of things, 283 

— (juaai, 383-4 

— atifiing of, 284 

— “ ctiso of,” 310 
OonacientioiiEnosa, 363 

— over-much, 364 


I (bnsistenoy, 137-,S, 154,fe^. 
j ContriKrt, right mid obligation of, 
3!):i 

• ■ “aooial,” 293 
Cosmopolil.aniHm, 270 
Otiurapii, a (ire.islc virtue, 329, 
391 .fcr/. 

- - ii. cardiinil virtuii, ;)37 aw/., 344 
Crinic, 373 

- - as cvidunce of insanity, 377, 

381 .tcq, 

Crooti, Prof. B., 13 
Custom, 1, 88, 320 

- as the moral sbandard, 97-8 
Cyronaics and Cynics, 122-3, 127 


DARWnsr, rofeiTf'd to, 31, 3fl]-3 

i focijaiviuicRH and porHovorttnec ns 
virtucH, 33, S, 344 
Domocriliw, 1J9 
l)('W'.iu'ti‘s, referred to, 12 ( 1 , 393 
l)(’K(leriioiiii, HU 
Drsirable, amiiigiiltiy of, 169 
Dwird, gemirid nnturo of, fjo ac/f. 
■— (uid uppoJiii.c, 33 

— ■■ uiiiverHO of. .‘JJ-O 

— inid wish, 38 

• “ diNintorested,” ,76-7 
. thii object of, 78-9 

— not fur (tleiiiHiire, 79 

— ■ ilikI picaNiiri'i (ili-f 

• • imiij'ina.l.jvi' satiwbud ion of, 67 
■ - Ingher and lower bU'mH of, JOC 
Hatiaf/wl.ion of, iHluiippitioMs, J66 

— satisfaction of, 166-7 
DcnirtiM, eoiilliet, of, 36-8 
IlotertniniHJ.M, 76 

— and crime, :J77 
Doveloprneut of Irik'S inorill r.on- 

HciousnesN, 91 

--guiu'i'fii nature of iimritl, 103 

— of life, 11)6 

— cxpliinafiion of, 197 m/. 

Devil, tlic, an ims, 10 

Dcwc.y, .J,, conJIicli of dcHircH, 37-8 

— on motives, 72 

— — ■ actions of aniiuals, 77 
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ot) ('bp jff'tid ai'liifian, 3;J4- 
— (.'liii'diMi*.! vLrtiJpfi, 355 
|)ii liPiirt, I'pforrad to, 55 

J'isc.ipiitiP, VH'ltid (if (iwfid.ic, :Ml) 
Diitf, It. A., rcfi'iTt'fl (.( 1 , 12b 
piilU'S, ('oiiHif'li of, liil-100 

uvy hlutiort ((.ticl itH, 2'll.-2, pU;. 
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1' iluo&tion, rigbit and obligation of, 
2»'t 

— nf ohM‘.antcr, 339 

puiiislimout aa rt.gont of, 375 
I goimn and atlnjism, 373 scq. 
bgoiatic hodoTilatn, 171 •'le^y. 

I ifmi'Oin, rofpiTcd to, 75 
i iiijiiuc'ipat.ion of njiwca. aiul 
moi'tilily. 3SKi-7 
I ('Voliil'ioti, 57, 20(1 

IjiTiomoti, (1 noted, 73, 200, 300, 337 
(lit ,yiell'-(|j)iinwti"iuiy, 137'5 
ootumiiolciil itig virtue, 301 
1 ml, idea of, 0.5 
I (//I'ydtt, Si 

I [uonri'iinu lUUl egowtit' hpilouwui. 
171 

liHupivl UetOmiHsu, lOS .«■(/. 

I tiiology, -l-l. 'lb 
I '(lion of a ]H‘ii(>i(i, 2'12, 32!) .'Ti/. 

I U.‘:e of, 371 
I V iilut'ioii, ('(lu’r^ypiit, 3 ! 
tiV roiuUu'i'. 5!> Ki'i}. 
itK n(i[ilii';i(.i(Ui t'O nioi'iiln, 105 
uiul t.lo'oi'y ol ei'hii'H, 100, 203 

and diieni'oj'’.'^ ''(.iiipu) tlicofy, 
100 

Moi'bii, 350 .'iur/. 
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I anal icliitn, -H, 1 10-1 1, OlO 
h duiiy, bO-l, 100 
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Flulite, 100 

Fidolity, 338 

FoUctt, Miss M. P., Tefotred to, 46 
Form and nuittor, 164 seq., 183 
Fowler ou evolution, 262 
Freedom esfiontial to morals, 72-4 

— the tnto fiensu of, 75-6 

— the hbjbcot, 78-i) 

— A fi^lt (^ miin, 201 

— and determination, 400 s&g^. 
Frond, referred to, 39 
Ifricndslnp, 299 

Fioude, ,1. A., referred to, S3 
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GASSENDI, referred to, 124-5, 

17J 

Ga.ns8, referred to, 133 
GoddeK, P., 32 
(Jiuiitis, moral, 325 
(ii/.yoki, referred to, 175, 29.S 
Gncl, 4l)& mi, 

goodm nfi in, 133 
■ law (if, 140, 240 j, 

- imiat be atieiul, 272 
(iiii’tlie, i|nof.cd, 79. MO, 3't6, 354 

300, '100 
ri'fcrred to. 266 
On Unuler (.aun-pieut e., 3.54 
-- (.liameler and I’alout, 300 
Golden Ago, ii, 3.S(i 
GiildHnutb, qiuil'f'd, 52 , 

Good, 2-3 

vdll, Uie, 10-U, U)4-r> 
iIh rebilion to (IrairL', 31 
lialiit, 07 

ImjipincHK tlu) only, 173 
muat be for Homebody, 174 
miianing oi, 218 m;, 
tlu) bjglu'Ht, 225 
and right, 227-H 
I'lio only tiling doHived, 366-7 
Goodm's.'s, an activity, 8-9 

- - a.iul I'lio beautitiil, 14'3-4 

- - na adjiiHtmont, 199 
Gnodw, uomraunity of, 292-3 
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Grtcn, on tilici wiil, 41 

on nnivorHO of (iharnotor, 45 
tontroveray witli tiidgwiek, 181 
luB viow of ftlufifi, 212 mi- 
on conscioufiiouHisoNB, SS:} 

- inotlvo iind (ionsuquoncCB, 

ar>6 

- Greek virlucsfi, 391 ««(?• 
Group Wai, 46-C 


HABIT, 71-2 

— good, 67 

Haidano, J. E, S., referred to, 31 
Happiness, real meaning of, 179 

- and Blip's or Joy, 180 

its relai.ion to ike self, 183 
variofios of, 186 scq. 

Tknrt, 161 

TGdoiiiam, psyoliologicul, 04-6 
jwriulnx of, 06-8 
VfiiiieticB <'f. 167-9 
ogfiistio, J71 iitK{. 
iiiiivorfliUiaiie, 173 mg. 
tkogonenij„eriticiBrn of, 176 «eq. 
givtiB maHer ■willioat form, 183 
and motives to seek gonoral 
lia.ppinoHH, 248 
Kogal, roforred tio, 40 
on the pkiiTiet.s, 76 
his view (if “ ouglit,” 136 
-general view ol etludH, 208 
mq. 

on the I'Ottl and tho ralimuil, 206 
his Imgic, 267 

on llm history of freedom, 291 
on poraonality, 307 
■ Kthoe of a peeplo, 330 
(luotod, 323 

theory of punishment, 380 
Htmo on Kant, 12S-9 
Haniolitus, referred to, 119 
Herharl, referred to, 143, 339 
Heredity, 124-6 
Hinton, 143 

Hohbue, referred to, 127-8, 171 
Hobhouse, Prof. L. T., 206-7 
on rational good, 224 


flollding. roferrod lo, 370 
Holt, K. li., roforred to, 39 
Homer, referred to, 97-8, 366 
UonoTJi', cod" of, 330 
Huino on reason and paHsion ; 
127 

• - deii'rmination, 77-8 
self, 77-H 

Husband, Mrs. Gilliland, rdorr 
to, 341, 342 
Hutchoeon. 146, 147 
— on desires, 67 
Huxley, referred to, 205 
Hypocrisy, 367 


11115 A. 123 

Ideal, meaning of, 3, 18-9 
Idealistic vji'w of ethics, its bof 
ing on pnwtiw, 264 .ti r/ 
Jdoim, 123 

ignomneo and rospoUBiltilily, 3 
Immortality, -lOfi mt;. 
Iin|)onitive, tiho sooiail, 28li, 327 
Imptilsc and rcsiumsibilii.y, 4,i, 3 
Inclination, 43 
Tndifli'nmcii, Jiliw'ly of, 81 
fntlividiml and aocirtiy, ;!7I mg 
life, 3-! 6 m;. 

IndividiiiiJism and fHoeialisui, U)6 
ItidiK'Oinont, .31 mq. 
luHiinity, 381-3 
Infitinci,, 86, 212 
luKlitutloiiH, sodiat, 212. 294 m/ 
-- and right.M, 305 
■ duties, 305 
virtues, 329 

Iiitontion, meaning of, 47 jicq 
rolation to itsotivo, f>2, 196 nl 
good and bad, 370^ 
TotuitkiiUHH). 148 eoq,,' 200-1 


JACOBI, 160 m;. 

.fauU's, referred t>o, 340 
.laiKit, I’., rtiferrnd to, 162 
ilesuiis, roferred to, 310 
JoMus, 364 
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Ictvwh Iftw fiKtiimoci uj), ,TI] 
fowrt, i;ommiuidm('n(.B of, Uil, 304 
md morid laws, ]()). 

JohriMOJi, B., HIS 

lolitlHod, W. 1C., on norTnutivo 

Hliidii'R, S 

looi rt. Bii" il., 372 
loy, ISO, ] HS 

Judgjnont., Hui iii’liiwfits, 10 
tilt! morii.1, 100 seq. 

Jimtioo, :i87-S 

uao of tlio torin, 3dl 
as socifiil vifiue, 336 


KANT, on tho good will, 10, 104, 

idi'Mi of ond, fiS 
liiv<’ not, a dut.y, 73 
“ ongbti ” and' on,n,” 73 
hiH lif(', 12H,0 

W) tiho ((ii,i.('£tonoal imptii'iilivo, 
137, 154 mq. 

(niuHnioni’ii, ISO 
tiiw nati'j'orion, 1.51-2 
lux vii'w of Uio n\<mil ronKon. 
153 

iiinlno rigoiixiti «f his Hysitcm, 
1.7H mq. 

Ilia view of li'unianii.y !i.s an 
I'rnJ. 103 

■ Uio ttuwiinitjii f/nmnti, 

101.4 

ii'infion Icj Sulwink, 217 
on (iood Will, 227 

jtmlivc. ji.nd oouHniujonui’S, 
■)>)<| 

dni.k'rt (if pin'fvi't find iin- 
porfne-f, oiitij.'ilUoil, 321-2 
•yw'rlinf!:, rofnn'iui l.o, 317, 352, 
140-3' 

Kiiowli'dgc 11 , nd vii'tuo, 72 
j'cfw'i'i'd to, 50 


LAlUlIJit,. ligkt of man to, 200 
duty (if, 30U 

liiiid. rofoi'i'od to, 180, ,310 


fjnmT), O., on ootnody, 0 
lAmont, W. D., on duty, 313 
fjiiw, 131 seg. 

— - poBitivp, (VS the moral atandurd, 

08 

— tlip moral, 00 

— of iTason, 151 seg. 

■ - antlicirity of, 247 

— - and puhiio opinion, 2S8 

— tho supreme, 311 
Laws, moral, 131 seq, 

nature of moral, 133 

■ - of political economy, 133 
nature, 136 

ethics, 136 seg., 173 

— convontiona), 319-20 
Liberty, see freedom 
Lifo, development of, 196 

— ro.spoct for, 305 

• "the active .and tho contem- 
plativo, 366 aeq. 

Liiuioln, referred to, 49 
Lnekc, his use of tho term “ idea,” 
10 

- view of ctliio^lSS 
Logic inid otliics, 18 
Love, 73 

l.yiiig OH the eRseneci of sin, 153 


MAflAUl.AY, referred to, 284 
Mlu.-U on luHtincIi, 146 
Maine on Iti'ntluwn, 12S) 

Mannoi'K, 330 * 

Martiueau'.M view of motives, 107 • 

McDnuguil, Dr., referred to, 18, 

26, 35, 40, 46, 70, 86 
MeTaggart, Dr., on pleaBure, 184 

■ Kcgenan lithios, 210 
social unity, 280 

■ 380, 402 

Mi'inong, Prof, A„ on value, 117 
Metaphysics, 16 

— - iiltimaU' problem of, 408 seg. 

Mill. J. S-, on ethology, 44 
— on pleasure as the object of 
desire, 66-7 

parts of happiness, 59-60 
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Mill, J, S., his vLpwof inoUvos inifi 
intoiitiiona, l(lS-l) 
rofurrcd to. Kill 

- qwiU’d, 140 

- iirgumcnt. for ntiiit'.avi!(.niHm, 

IfiD, 

• on liiijilujL' htipfiitioxa, 17S 

- quiintil.y aiul quality of 

plciiBurC'B, 187 

- - - ' Nautical Almanack, 20 i 

- — society, 278 
justice, 303 

moral obligation, 321 

Milton, on love of freedom, 231 

- religion as a ‘‘ dividmi! 

movable,’' 357 

cloLstewtd virtne, 363 

-- quoted, 371 
Mirabciui, rofi'ri’od to, 325 
Monro, Dr. <«. K., on moral 

jiidgmtuit, 117 
• utilitiirlanlNni, 176 

- (lotluidori of (Imul, 213 
miiurnliatio fallacy, 221 

■ beauty and gociiiiiCNH, 221 
m;. *' 

■ - - intrinsic gocul, 227 

- ' organic unil.y, 2H3 
Moral ctmMciouHucsH, <lcveIopiiU’nt 
of, S) 

■ ilcvcbqiniont, 31, M3 

- ■ law, (ilio, S(3 

; conilict, HIM 00 
judgment, growth of, U)0 

• -geniuB, 102 

■ • oounoiusour, the. 113 

- sonBC, 143 
reason, 151 mj. 

---life, a process of growth, 136 
acq. 

■ — ideals, origin of, 203 

- sanctions, 247 seg. 

— laws, nature of, 304 neg. 

-- education, 334. 3133 sag, 

■ rofomcr, 348 sag. 

■ - fivila, 366 

— progress, 386 sag. 

— universe, the, 38S 


Mnniis ami evfilutitin, 106 .vg 

- jiatunil selection in, 202 

■ niitior, 31 !k 2 (l 

■ primitive unci modc'rii, < oin 

parcul, 3S6.H 

Morgan, T'rof. 0 . T,,, 31 , 86 
Morris, Wm., referred to, 233 IT. 
Motive, iiM'iining cjf, 50 sfq. 

relation of, to iiitioution, 52 s g 
to pleasure, 53-4 

- reason as a, 61-2 

■ - constitution of, 62-3 

--as object of the moral judg 
ment, 107-11 

.sanction. 24 8 

Mnirhciid, J. H., on feeling, 284 

■ ■■ quoted. 2Sfl 

- - on a good and a bad artjsui 
324 

cmn-agc^wul tcruporuitUK', 1 !li 

■ - - goticrfisify, 337 
referred tci, 283 . ;i' 7 tt 

Mukerjj, I'rof., I'eferre.d (lO. 107 
Music in education, 36(1 
Must, 135 - 6 , 244 


referred t.n, 3(10 

Natuivd Hclectioii, in mojids ,fi2 
,s'i:c/. 

N.'d.nraliMl.io Idillucy, 221-2 
Nntiire, law of. Ml set/. 
Nocessitariium, 7(! 

NeceHwlI V, CHheutind to niovuis, 71 5 
Nel.Hiiu, ‘lH7 
Niwiuan, 233 

Nu'techo, k., his etliieal dnctiuu 
211 

— -011 t.ransvaliiation of vahws, 
2.31-2, 2-K) 

Noimialivc sl.iuli'-H, 5 
— Btudy, et.ldes as a, -t 


OJJ-fUDT of desire, 50 set/. 

— it, .4 rein, lion tiO pl^a^•^1lr(^, 172 

— plcaHure inHeparablo from, 180 
Obligntion, 252 
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■)|i1i„uliau iijul 2W'!-90 

oommsimlrtsi'iiifi, .'504 

1)1' [ifrlfct aiir) imix'ii-footi, 

lU w, :i9'1 .trq. 

i;t4 s(‘rj,. ;J’(S w)/. 

Ilia ciui," 7;i 
111 lioiiintii- Iiwi of, Uis 
Hi'iiMiiim on, Ul!) 

MH Uio nii(.iia,l iiti.fwra,l.ive. :JWl 
hsi u, Roboi't, 72 


’AIN, as nogativo of pleasure, 59 
’all y, 246-7 

'’aiatlox of liodoaism, 06 
- duty, 340 
Hnidli'y’s, 347 ii«/. 

'irtiu'iudi'n, 120 
'nNuit, 310 
'tiHmiiri. 01. 127 
’Ji( on, ir. 222 
‘aul, (jiiotl'a, 7H, 311 
’(dmjti'y, 325 

’KipU', ilio ICtUoN of a, 242-3, 330, 
347 m/. 

’( Hi util in, if 1.7 arr/. 

~ oxjflanatHnia of, K)0 «i7. 

\ HSiii’iinI.rt, 3 

'bauHiifihy and otliiort, II, 20-) 
'livsu'.!!.] Nciinmio and cthicN, J.5 
'luoii, rr'of., 22 
‘ I'luiii in.'i,ti,” 168 
Nall', Ilia view of virtae as an 
arlr, 0 

ilia Idea! I.lieory, 123 
mit Ul.tijfiaii, 205 
lim view of eliliics, 275 
on tioinmimil.y of gooda, 2f)2-3 
ilia virtues, 333-4 
Kferred ^o, 257, 206, 295 
li amro iw a, inotiv'e, 63-4 

■ f ile only oiiji'ri of di'Kire, 54 

iiniliigiiity of. 55-0 
ol pnrsiiif., 50-7, 00 
pniu aH a negaf.ivo of, ,53-9 
“ and pltlftsurcH, 68-9, 172 
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IMoaflurti and doHiro (note on), 03-4 

— ■ only iruaHoiiaWij thing to week, 

Kif) 

(jinintityof, 170-] 
of otliera and niir own, 173 
as sejiHO of value). 170-7 
itiRi'paraljlo from obj’mit, 180-2 
no caUiuluR of, 182-3 
J'lciusuros, quality of, 178-9 

— sum of ; ia not pUiaaiivo, 182-3 
Political lilcotioiny, 256 

— its relation to othica, 21-2 
Politica and etliies, 21 
Pope, quoted. 44, 274-6 
Practical reason, dualism of, 175 
Practice, bearing of theory on, 

268 seg. 

Progress, respect for, 300 
inorol, 386 seg. 

Propiigandisnt, 304 seg. 

Proficriv, right and obligation of, 

2i)2.3 

— reHjX'Ct for, 307 
PHycbologii'al licdurilwn!, 53 seg. 

in eolation to-^ithlnat, 108-6 

I’Hycliology and cUuch, 17-8, 20 

ii(luc'ii,tion, 23, 339 seg. 

■■ univemo of dcHiie, 3(5 
Piiblid opinion and liUv, 288 
T'linishimuit, 373 se.q. 

— justilicarion of, 373 

- l.hcoricH of, 374 .seg. 

- Hogi'l’a til eery, 381) ^ 

Purpose, 47, Of) 

Pursuit, plcaanroa of, 63-4, 06, 81-4 
I’yl.liagorisiiiS, 120 


HAiSHDALL, Doan, on pleasure, 
1.84-6 

— ideal nlilitiftrianiinu, 188-9 
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-- function of, 3i)0-l 
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Roh^ion, 407 
and Hlliioa, 405 
Htsmorso, 378 
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Revenge, 375 
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— tlie, and the good, 128, 227-8 
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tivc, 228 m/. 

Rights and obligations, 280-90, 
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of man, dodned and disoiiKHod. 
290 

ulUmft1;e inuiuiing uf, 20'i 
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confliot of, inovitabh!, 309 
uonventiunal, 319-2() 
of I'oruliioti, 325 
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— his view of ocOTiomidK, 22 
on taste, 144, 337 

on honeHty in art, 346 
referred to, 149, 365 
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SANCTION, 247 ^eg. 

Satan, 307 

Satiafaotioii of dosirea, 166-7 
' — diHorent feelings of, 179 
Sohiller, his critiuisia of Kant, 159- 
60 
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4-5 

— pniC'.tieal, 5-0 
— -aiid art, 11-12 

physiotii, itK I'oJation to otiiitR, 

15 

Hooky, Sir .1., quoted, 97-8 
Ht'lf, a man’H, 77-3 

— tho“Mkai,”n7 
rcaliKatiion of, as tlio end, 215 

— - • the social, 279 seg. 
Holf-conaiatency, meaning of, 162 

eeg. 

— -denial, 3i)l 

— -c.’tamination, 364 

— and the monnstic life, 356-7 
ScIf-i-ealiKation through self-saou 

fioo, 273-4 

toat of soeial progross, 299 aeg 

Seme, moral, 113, 143 ary. 
Soiitimont, 35-0 
Si'j'vant and miwter, 396 
ShatU'Hbury, 144 m/., 247 
SUalcoapoaro, qnoiod, 41. >12, 100, 
120. 194, 367 

tSlxand, A. I’., reforroil to, 44, 70 
Sidgwick, H., on Mill's lUililan 
aiuHtu, 55-6 

■ -■■•I, lie par!i.(I(l.v of lUirlimiNin, 
56-7 

pliiiuniroR <d purauit, 6,5 6 

— - Ills rolatiini to Kiint, 
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- — his ))roof of uuivorim!iniH 
hodoiiiam, 172 «'y, 
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-- ou intrioMie viilno, 218 

juNtioe. 302 ^ 

o.asuisti'y, 3 1,5 mg, 
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Simnud, Cenrg, his v^l^w of 
otliu'H, 13, 26)3 
Sin, 370-2 

— “ hoaeti.ing,” 350 

Smith, Adam, his view of ol)u<s, 
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ordor, for, :!(I7-K 
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evolution, HiiC-ti 

frioi'mlittjij, oommiuKlmont of, 300 
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Society and tins individual, 271 Wj. 
11 tiiiity, 272 
nil off'ti.niam, 27il 
Siuiojogy and ctlnon. 20-7 
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hmoUilch, (12. 71.3, 121.2 
on virtue ml kmiwU'djjo, 230 
StiiliirttK, 120 1 

iSorloy, I’rof.i rcforri'd to, 00, 205 
Sjicmiof, U,, reriMTOd to. 10, 2fi;}, 
2Srt, 30(1 

Ids view of ftonduf'1,00 
[OeitHiire, 

doveloiuiient of Jifi*, ,10(1 
. otliioM, I OH -Vr/, 
on meaning of flood, 220 
olijiH'.tiive rijditiUiHH, 230 
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and ni!-i'utMiii, 272-3 
iiie.'ii lUltti, 2S0 
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and diitieB, 208-0 
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TASTl*', the, mural, 145 
Taylor, Prof. A. E., 3. 215, 232 
IVileology, need of, 203-5 
— and Sjx'neor’s view of evolu- 
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- thoory of, I7C sej. 
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■ practical value of, 261-2 
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Voluntary aotiotn nature of, 79-80 
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Will and art, 7 
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- forco of, 42 
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■ freedom of, 72-3 
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